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_ PRESENT SITUATION 


@F THE 


Jnited States of America. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Tus third, which is much the largeft divifion of the United 
States, comprehends | 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY, 
-NORTH-CAROLINA, TERRITORY ‘SS. of the OHIO, 
SOUTH-CAROLINA, and GEORGIA: 


_ This extenfive divifion is bounded on the north by Pennfylvania — 
and the Ohio river; on the weft by the Miffifippi; on the fouth by 
Eaft and Weft Florida; and on the eaft by the Atlantic ocean and © 
the Delaware State. It is interfected in a N. E. and S. W. direétion 
by the range of Allegany mountains, which give rife to many noble 
rivers, which fall either into the Atlantic en the eaft, or the Miffif- 
fippi on the weft. From the fea coaft, fixty, eighty, and in fome 
parts an hundred miles back towards the mountains, the country, 
generally {peaking, is nearly a dead level, and a very large propors — 
tion of it is covered, in its natural ftate, with pitch pines. In the 
neighbourhood of {tagnant waters, which abound in this level coun 
try, the inhabitants are fickly, but in the back, hilly and moun- 
taiaous country, they are as healthy as in any part of America. 
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2 GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


This diftriét of the Union contains about two millions of imhabi« 
tants, of whom about fix hundred and forty-eight thoufand are 
flaves. The influence of flavery has produced a very diftinguifhing 
feature in the general character of the inhabitants, which, though 
now difcernible to their difadvantage, has been foftened and melio- 
rated by the benign effects of the revolution, and the progrefs of li- 
berty and humanity. 


~ 


PUSTORY OF ITS SETTLEMENT, Ge. 


MARYLAND. 


This State was granted by a patent of King Charles the Firft, 
June 30, 1632, to George Calvert, Baron-of Baltimore, in Ireland,* 
who had been obliged, on account of the French government, to 
abandon the province of Avalon, in Newfoundland, after having ex 
pended twenty-five thoufand pounds in its advancement. 

The government of this province was by charter vetted in the pro- 
prietary ; but it appears, that he either never exercifed thefe powers 
alone, or but for a fhort time; for we find, in 1637, that the free- 
men rejected a body of laws drawn up in England, and tranfmitted 
by his lordfhip, in order to be paffed for the government of the pro- 

vince. In the place of thefe they propofed forty-two bills to be 
- enacted into laws, by the confent of the proprietary: thefe were, ~ 
however, never enacted, at leaft they are not on record, 

The firft emigration to Maryland confifted of two hundred gentle- 
men of confiderable fortune and rank, with their;adherents, chieflyRo- 
man Catholics, who hoped to enjoy liberty of confcience under a pro- 
prietary of their own profeffion. ‘They failed from England in No- 
vember, 1632, and landed in Maryland the beginning of 1633. The 
Honourable Leonard ‘Calvert, brother to Lord Baltimore, who was 
the firft governor, very wifely and juftly purchafed, by prefents of 
various goods, the rights of the Indians, and with their free confent 
took poffeffion of their town, which he called St. Mary’s. The 

country was fettled with fo much eafe, and furmfhed with fo many 
conveniencies, that emigrants repaired thither in fuch numbers, that 
the colony foon became populous and fourifhing. 

in 1638 a law was paffed, conftituting the firft regular Houfe of 
Affembly, which was to confit of fuch reprefentatives, called burs 

2A Hee of this pateat may be feen by referring to Hazard’s Hiftorical Col ledtions, 
page aan 
gefles, 
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eae ‘as fhould be elected purfuant to writs iffued by the governor. 
Thefe burgeffes poffefied al/ the powers of the perfons electing theme 5 
BUT ANY OTHER FREEMEN, WHO DID NOT ASSENT TO THE 
ELECTION, MIGHT TAKE THEIR SEATS IN PERSON. ‘Twelve bur- 
gefles or freemen, with the lieutenant-general and fecretary, con- 
itituted the Affembly or Legiflature... This Affembly fat at St. 
Mary’s. : 

Slavery feems to have gained an early eftablifhment in Mary- 
land, for an act of this Afiembly defcribes “ the people” to contift 
of all Chriftian inhabitants, “ flaves only excepted.” The perfe- 
cuting laws which were paficd by the Virginians, foon after this 
period, againft the Puritans, made the latter emigrate in confiderable 
numbers to Maryland, that they might enjoy, under a Popifh pro- 
prietary, that liberty of conicience of which they were deprived by 
their fellow Proteftants. 

In 1642 it was ena¢ted, that ten members of the Affembly, a 
whom the governor and fix burgeffes were to be feven, ‘fhould be a 
~ Houfe ; and if ficknefs fhould prevent that number from attending, 
the members pretent fhould make a Houfe, ' | 

In 1644 one Ingle excited a rebellion, forced the governor to fly 
to Virginia for aid and proteion, and feized the records and the 

great feal; the lait of which, with moft of the records of the pro- 
vince, were loft or deftroyed. From this period to the year 16047, © 
when order was reitored, the proceedings of the province are De, 
volved i in almoft i impenetrable obfcurity. | 
In July, 1646, the Houfe of Affembl ly, or more properly the burs 
gefles, requefted that they might be feparated into two. branches— 
the burgeties by themfelves, with a negative upon bills. This was 
not granted by the leutenant-general at that time ; but in 1650, an. 
act was patfed dividing the Aflembly into two Houfes ; the governor, 
{ecretary, and any one or more of the council, formed the Upper 
Houfe; the delegates from the feveral hundreds, who now, reprefent 
the freemen, formed the Lower Houle. At this time there were in 
the province but two counties, St. Mary’s and the lile of Kent, but 
another (.4nn Arundel) was added the fame fefion. This was during 
_the adminiftration of Governor Stone. ge : 
In this year there wasalfo pafled “an a@ againft raifing non with- 
out: the confent of the Affembly.” It enacted, “ That no taxes s fall 
be affeffed or levied on the freemen of the province aithout their own con= 
[ittty or that of their deputies, fife declared in a@ General Affembly.”” 
; ee i ee 
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‘The printed words and early date of this Maryland act are wortliy of 
particular notice. The atts of the General Affembly and governor 
were of the fame force in their own province as acts of parliament 
in England, and could not be repealed without the concurring affent 
of the proprietary or his deputy, with the other two eftates. 

In 1664, during Cromwell’s ufurpation in England, an aét was 
paffed reftraining the exercife of the Roman Catholic religion. This 
muft have been procured by the mere terror of Cromwell’s power, 
for the firft and principal inhabitants were Catholics. Indeed the 
power of Cromwell was not eftablifhed in Maryland without force 
and bloodfhed. His friends and foes came to an open rupture, an 
engagement enfued, Governor Stone was taken prifoner, and con- 
demned to be fhot; this fentence, however, was not executed, but 
he was kept a long time in confinement. 

In March, 1658, Jofiah Fendall, Efq. was appointed lieutenant- 
general of Maryland by commiffion from Oliver Cromwell; he dif- 
‘folved the Upper Houfe, and furrendered the powers of govern- 
ment into the hands of the delegates. 

Upon the reftoration in 1660, the Honourable Philip Calvert, Efq. 
was appainted governor; the old form of government was revived 5 
Fendall, and one Gerrard, a counfellor, were indicted; found guilty 
and condemned to banifhment, with the lofs of their eftates ; but, 
upon petition, they were pardoned. 

In 1689, the government was taken out of the hands of Lord Bal- 
timore by the grand convention of England; and in 1692, Mr. 
Copley was appointed governor by commiffion from William and 
Mary. 

In 1692, the Proteftant religion was efablifhed by law. 

In 1699, under the adminiitration of Governor Blackifton, it was 
-enacted, that Annapolis fhould be the feat of government. 

In 1716, the government of this province was reftored to the 
proprietary, and continued in his hands till the late revolution, when, 
though a minor, his property in the lands was confifcated, and the 
government affumed by the freemen of the province, who formed 
the conftitution now exifting. At the clofe of the war, Henry Har- 
ford, Efg. the natural fon and heir of Lord Baltimore, petitioned - 
the legiflature of Maryland for his eftate, but his petition was not 
granted. Mr. Harford eftimated his lofs of quit- rents, valued at 
twenty-five years purchafe, and including arrears, at two hundred 
and fifty-nine thoufand, four hundred and eighty-cight pounds, five 

3 fhillings, 
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fhillings, dollars at 7/6—and the value of his manors and referved 


lands at three hundred and twenty-feven thoufand, four hundred 
and forty-one pounds of the fame money. 


VIRGINIA. ; 


We have already, when treating of the difcovery of North-Ame- 
rica, given a brief hiftory of the fettlement of this State to the year 
1610,* when Lord Delaware arrived with fupplies for the colony of 
fettlers, and provifions. His prefence had a happy effeé& on the co- 
lony, order and confidence being foon reftored by him. The ftate 
of his health did not, however, permit him long to purfue his plans 
of improvement, for in the beginning of 1641 he was obliged to re- 
turn to England, leaving about two hundred colonifts, poffeffed of 
health, plenty and peace with their neighbours, After his departure 
the colony again declined; but his fucceflor, Sir Thomas Dale, ar- 
riving in May with more emigrants, cattle and provifion for a year, 
things were again reftored to order. ‘This fame year the adven- 
turers obtained a new charter, by which the two former were con- 
firmed, and they had alfo granted to them all the iflands fituated in 
the ocean, within three hundred leagues of any part of the Virginia 
coaft. The corporation was now confiderably new-modelled, and, 
in order to promote the effectual fettlement of the plantation, licence 
was given to open lotteries in any part of England. The lotteries 
alone, which were the firft ever granted in England, brought twenty- 
nine thoufand pounds into the company’s treafury. At length, 
being confidered as a national evil, they attracted the notice of Par- 
liament, were prefented by the commons as a grievance, and in 
March, 1620, fufpended by an order of council. 

In April, 1613, Mr. John Rolf, a worthy young gentleman, was 
married to Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, the famous In- 
dian chief, This conneétion, which was very agreeable both to the 
‘Englifh and Indians, was the foundation of a friendly and ae 
tageous commerce between them. 

Three years afterwards Mr. Rolf, with his wife Pocahontas, vi- 
fited England, where fhe was treated with that attention and refpect. 
which fhe had merited by her important fervices to the colony in 
Virginia. She died the year following at Gravefend, in the twenty- 
fecond year of her age, juit as flee was about to embark for America. 


* See vol. i, page 162 to.16.5, 


She 
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She had embraced the Chriftian religion, and in her life and death 
evidenced the fincerity of her profefiion. She left a fon, who, 
having received his education in England, went’ over to Virginia, 
where he lived and died in affluence and honour, leaving behind him 
an only °¢ daughter . Her defcendants are among the moft re{peétablc. 
families in Virginia. 

Tomocomo, a fenfible Indian, brother-in-law to Pocahontas, ac- 
companied her to England, and was directed by Powhatan to bring 
him an exact account of the numbers and ftrength of the Englifh. 
For this purpofe, when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long flick, 
intending to cut a notch in it for every perfon he fhould fee: this 
he foon found impracticable, and threw away his flick. On his re- 
turn, being afked by Powhatan, how many people there were, he is 
faid to have replied, “* Count the ftars in the fky, the leaves on the 
trees, and the fands on the fea fhore ; for fuch is the number of the 
people of England.” 

In 1612-13, Sir Thames Cape was Orateten with fix large 
fhips, carrying three hundred colonifts, one hundred cattle and ufe- 
ful fupplies. He arrived in Auguft, and parties were fent out from 
James-town to form diftant fettlements. He returned the beginning of 
7614, and the adminiftration devolved once more on Sir Thomas Dale, 
to whom the Virginians owe the introduction of landed property. 
Tn 1616, fifty acres of land were granted to every emigrant and his 
heirs, and the fame quantity to every perfon imported by others. 
Dale failed for Engiand in the beginning of 1616, giving up the 
tru to Sir George Yeardley, as deputy-governor, and in this year 
the cultivation of tobacco was introduced. . Mr. Argal, a new de- 
puty-governor, was fent out, who arrived in May, 1617. He pub- 
lifhed a variety of ediéts, and was guilty of thofe wrongs and op- 
preitions, that the treafurer and council appointed Yeardley captain- 
general, and empowered him to examine into and redrefs grievances, 
Sir George arrived in April, 1619, with feveral inftruétions favour- 
able to Reed and foon. declared his intention of calling a Gene- 
ral Affembly, which gave the greateft joy to men who had been hi- 
therto fubjected to the arbitrary orders of their prince, to the inte- 
refted ordinances of an Engl ifh corporation, or to the edicts of a 
haughty governor, and who enjoyed none of thofe liberties which 
Englifhmen claim as their birthright. 

In June, Yeardley, purfuant to his inftruGions from the company, 
ifued writs for the election of sak called burgeffes. The 

| coleny 
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colony had been divided into feven hundreds or diftin& fettlements, 
which feemed to enjoy fome of the privileges of boroughs ; and 
from this circumftance the democratic branch of the Affembly has | 
been called to this day, the Houfe of Burgeffes, though compofed al= 
moft entirely of the reprefentatives of counties. The Affembly, 
formed of the governor and council of fate, who were appointed 
by the treafurer and company, and of the burgeffes chofen by the 
people, met together in one apartment, and tranfaced affairs like 
the parliament of Scotland of old, which mode continued rill after 
the reftoration of Charles II. Thus convened, and thus compofed, 
the legiflature “ debated all matters thought expedient for the good 


” The laws were tranfmitted to England for the ap- 


_of the whole. 
probation of the treafurer and company, without whofe confirma 
tion they were of no validity. The introduction of an Affembly was 
attended with the happieft effeéts. The emigrants, for the firft time, 
refolved to fettle themielves, and to perpetuate the plantation. The 
Afiembly thanked the company for their favour, and begged thera 
“to reduce into a compendious form, with his Majefty’s approba- 
tion, the laws of England proper for Virginia, with fuitable addi- 
tions 37". giving as a reafon, “* that it was not fit that his fubjects 
fhould be governed by any other rules than fuch as received their 
influence from him.” This year the treafurer and council received a 
letter from government, “ commanding them to fend a hundred dif- — 
folute perfons (convicts) to Virginia’? They were accordingly 
tranfported, «¢ and were, at that period, very acceptable to the colo- 
nifts.” The fubfequent year, 1620, muff, on account of the intro- 
dudtion of African flaves into the colonies, be ftigmatifed as a much 
viler era. The Hollanders were not then precluded by any law 
from trading with the colonies. A Dutch veffel carried to Virginia 
a cargo of negroes, and the Virginians, who had themfelves juk 
emerged from a flate of flavery, became chargeable with ages 
their fellow-men to the condition of brutes. 

In July, the treafurer and company carried into execution a refo- 
lution formerly taken, for eftablithing a proper conftitution for the 
colony. ‘The ordinance they pafled, declared, that there fhould be 
two fupreme councils in Virginia, the one to be called the council of 
ftate, to be appointed and difplaced by the treafurer and company, 
and which was to advife the governor in governmental affairs ; the 
other was to be denominated the General Affembly, and to confit 
of the governor and council, and ef two burgefles, to be chofew 

fer 
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for the prefent, by the inhabitants of every town, hundred and 
fettlement in the colony. The Affembly was to determine by the 
majority of the voices then prefent, and to enaét general laws 
for the colony, referving to the governor a negative voice. , They 
were to imitate the laws and cuftoms, and judicial proceedings 
wfed in England. ‘* No acts were to be in force till confirmed by 
athe General Court.in England: on the other hand, no order of the 
General Court was to bind the colony till affented to by the Affem- 
bly.” ‘The company having offered territory to thofe who fhould 
either emigrate themfelves, or engage to tranfport people to the co- 
lony, found this policy fo fuccefsfal, ‘that upwards of three thoufand 
five hundred perfons emigrated to Virginia during this and the two 
preceding years. | 
This year, 1622, was remarkable for a maffacre of the colonifts 
by the Indians, which was executed with the utmoft fubtilty, and 
without any regard to age or fex. A well-concerted attack on 
all the fettlements, deftroyed, in one hour and almoft at the fame 
inftant, three hundred and forty-feven perfons, who were defencelefs 
and incapable of making refiftance. The emigrants, notwithftand- 
ing the orders they had received, had never been folicitous to culti« 
vate the good-will of the natives, and had neither afked permiffion 
when they occupied their country, nor given a price for their va- 
luable property, which was violently taken away. The miferies of 
famine were foon fuperadded to the horrors of maffacre. Of eighty 
plantations, which were filling apace, only eight remained ; and of 
the numbers which had been tranfported thither, no more than about 
one thoufand eight hundred furvived thofe manifold difafters. 
Frequent coniplaints having been made to King James of the op- 
preflions of the treafurer and company, and the before-mentioned 
calamities being attributed to their mifconduét or neglect, it was de- 
termined, that a commiflion fhould iffue to inquire into the affairs of 
Mirginia and the Somer ifles, from the earlieft fettlement of each. 
Upon the report of the commiffionérs, the king.concluded on giving 
2 new charter, and required of the company the furrender of for- 
mer grants, which being refufed, a writ of quo warranto iffued in 
November, 1624, againft the patents of the corporation: and judg- 
Ment was given by the Court of King’s Bench againft the treafurer 
aid company, in. Trinity term, 1624. Thefe proceedings “ were 
fo conformable to the general ftrain of the arbitrary adminiftration | 
of that reign, that they made little impreffion at the time, though 
the 
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the .Virginia company was compofed of perfons of the firft quality, 
wealth and confequence in the nation.” The.company, probably, 
would net have exercifed fo tame and fubmiffive a {pirit, had they 
net been wholly difappointed in their vifionary profpetts, and met 
with confiderable loffes, inftead of acquiring ehormous profits. 
They had obtained from individuals, who {ported in their lotteries 
from the hope of fudden riches, twenty-nine thoufand pounds: but 
the tranfportation of more than nine thoufand Englith furbjects had. 
coft them one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds. T hey did not, 
however, abandon the colony in its diftrefs while they continited a 
corporation. Timely fupplics were fent from England to the Vire 
ginia fettlers, which fo animated them, that they carried on an of 
fenfive war againft the Indians, purfued them into their fattaeffes, 
and drove them from the neiyhbourhood of thofe rivers, where they 
had fixed their own plantations. 

As to King James, he “ affuredly confidered the colonies as ace 
quired by conqueft ; and that they ought to be holden of his perfon, 
independent of his crown or political capacity ; and might be ruled, 
according to his good will, by prerogative: and he endeavoured, 
agreeably to the ftrange economy of his reign; to convert them 
into a mere private eftate, defcendible to his perfonal heirs.”’* 

The Virginia company being diffolved, James took the colony un- 
der his immediate dependence, which occafioned much confufion. 
Upon his death, in 162 s, King Charles, being of the fame judgment 
with his father as to the government of Virginia, determined to tread 
in the fame fteps. In May he named a new governor and council 
for Virginia, and invefted them with an authority fully legiflative 
and arbitrary. They were empowered to make and execute laws, 
to impofe taxes, and enforce payment. Neither the commiffion nor 
inftrutions mentioned exprefsly, or even alluded to an Affembly, 
to the laws of England, or to the aéts of the provincial legiflature, 
asarule of government. They were required to tranfport colonifta 
into England, to be punifhed there for crimes committed in Virginia, 
This fyftem increafed the colonial diffatisfaction, which. continued 
for years, till the Virginians received a letter containing the royal 
aflurance, that * all their eftates, trade, freedam and privileges, 
dhould be en joyed by them in as extenfive 4 manner, as they en joyed:.. 


* See Chalmers’s Political Annals under the head of Virginia, for many of the 
preceding and fubfequent articles refpetting that colony, 
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thei before the’recalling of the company’s patent.”? On this they 
were reconciled, and’began again to exert themfelves in making im- 
provements.* — 

Being left for fome years in a manner to themfelves, they increafed 
beyond expéétation. “They remained under the adminiftration of 
Hee late governors, and other officers, who refpeéted their plivi- 
legés becaufe they loved the colony. The governor whom Charles 
had ‘been anxious to appoint, had no opportunity of exercifing thofe 
illegal and extraordinary powers with which he had been invetted. 
His death, in 1627, put an end to his authority, and prevented the 
colony’s s feeling its-full extent. His fucceffor, John Harvey, Efq. 
was nominated in Mar ch, 1629, and his commiffion and inftructions 
were precifely the fame with thofe of the former. He departed 
fooh ‘after for Virginia. The fpirit of his adminiftration was an 
exact counterpart of what had too long prevailed in England. He 
ws feveré in his extortions, proud in his councils, unjuft and arbi- 
trary in every department of his government. ‘The Virginians, 
roufed almoft to madnefs by oppreffion, feized and fent him prifoner 
to England, aceompanied with two deputies, to reprefent their 
etievances and his mifcondu@t. His behaviour was fo thought of, that 
he was honoured with a new commiffion which confirmed his former 
powers, and he was fent back to Virginia in April, 1637. After 
that, his government was fo exceffively oppreflive and cruel, that the 
éomplaints of the cotonifts became at length too loud to be longer 
neglected, and his commitlion was revoked in January, 1638-9. 
During his ten years adminiftration, the Virginians were ruled ra- 
ther as the vafials of an eaftern defpot, than as fubjeéts entitled to 
Englifh liberties; ~but it is to their credit, that, having tafted the 
{weets' of a Gin e government, they oppofed with a firm {pirit, 
daring the reigu of Charles, the attempts of thofe who endeavoured 
to revive the patents, and to reftore the corporation. 

‘Sir William Berkeley was appointed governor the beginning of 
1629. His inftrn@ions evidenced a prodigious change in colonial 
policy, which’ mutt be partly afcribed to the then ftate of affairs in 
England. He was directed to fummon all the burgefles of the plan- 
tations, who, with the governor and council, were to conftitute the 
Grand Affembly, with power to make aéts for the government of | 
the colony, as near as might be to the laws of England—to caufe 
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| {peedy juftice to be adminiftered to all, according to. Englifh forms 
-—and to forbid all trade with foreign veflzls except upon neceflity. 
‘Thus were the Virginians reftored to that fyftem of freedom which 
they had derived from the Virginia company, and which the writ of 
guo warranto had invelved in the fame ruin with the corporation, 
itfelf. . 

Civil diffenfions, however, took place, which were embittered by 
religious. differences, ‘and inflamed by acts made to prohibit the 
preaching of the doétrine of the Puritans.’ The difcontented party 
prefented a petition to the Houfe of Commons, in the name of the 
Affembly, ‘* praying for the reftoration of the ancient patents and 
corporation government.” But the governor, council and burgefies, 
no fooner heard of the tranfaétion, than they tranfmitted an explicit 
difavowal of it. They fent alfo an addrefs to King Charles, .ac- 
knowledging his bounty and favour toward them, and earneftly de- 
firing to continue under his immediate proteG&ion. In 1642,, they 
declared in the form of an act, ** that they were born under,mo- 
narchy, and would never degenerate from the condition of . their 
births, by being fubje& to any other government.” Nothing could 
be more acceptable than this act, which being prefented to the King 
at York, drew from him an anf{wer, in which he gave them the fullest 
affurances, that they fhould be always, immediately dependent upon 
the crown, and that the form of government fliould never be 
changed. > 

They remained unalterably attached te the caufe of their fove- 
reign. But when the Commons of England had triumphed over 
their European opponents, their attention was turned to the planta- 
dions ; and an ordinance was paffed in OGober, 1650, “ for pro- 
hibiting trade with Barbadoes, .V irginia, Berniada and Antego.? It 
recited, that ‘* in Virginia, aud other places in America, there are 
colonies, which were planted at the coft, and fettled by the people, 
and by the authority of this nation, which ought to be {ubordinate 
to, and dependent upon England—that they ever have been, and 
ought to be, fubject to fuch laws and regulations as are, or fhall be 
made by the Parliament—-that divers aéts of rebellion have been 
committed by many perfons inhabiting Virginia, whereby they have 
fet up themfelves in oppofition to this commonwealth.?’ Ir there- 
ore declared them “ zotorious robbers gnd iraitors.” PERSONS IN 
POWER GENERALLY REASON- ALIKE AGAINST THOSE WHO oP- 
Fosse THEIR AUTHORITY, AND DISPUTE THE LEGALITY OR 
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EQUITY OF THEIR MEASURES, whatever might be their fentiments - 
when in a lower ftation, and while aggrieved by fuperiors. The or- 
dinance authorifed the Council of State to fend a fleet thither, and 
to grant commiffions to proper perfons to enforce to obedience all 
fuch as {tood oppofed to te authority of Parliament. In confequence 
hereof commiffioners were appointed, and a powerful fleet and army 
detached to reduce all their enemies to fubmitfion, They were to 
ufe their endeavours, by- granting pardons and by other peaceful 
arts, to induce the colonifts to obey the ftate of England: but if thefe 
means fhould prove ineffe€tual, then they were to employ every act 
of hoftility ; to free thofe fervants and flaves, of mafters oppofing the 
government, that would ferve'as foldiers to fubdue them; and to caufe 
the acts of Parliament to be executed, and juttice to be adminiftered 
in the name of the Commonwealth. After the arrival of the com- 
miffioners with the naval and ‘military force, the Virginians refufed 
to iubmit, till articles of furrender had been agreed upon, by which 
it Was ftipulated; “The plantation of Virginia, and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof, fhall enjoy fuch ‘freedoms and privileges as belong to 
the free people of England. : The General Affembly, as formerly, 
fha!! convene and tranfaét the affairs of the colony. The people 
of Virginia fal! have a free trade, as the people of England, to all 
places, and with all nations. ‘Virginia fhall be free fromm all taxes, 
cuftoms, and impofitions whatfoever ; and none fhall be impofed on 
them without confent of the General Affembly ; and neither forts 
nor caitles hail be creéted, nor Balle cy maintained without their 
confent.*” j 
This convention, entered into with arms in their hands, they fup- 
pofed had fecured the ancient limits of their country ; its free trade ; 
its exemption from taxation but by their own Affembly, and exclufion 
of military force from among them. Yet in every of thefe points was 
this convention violated by fubfequent kings and parliaments, and 
other infractions of their conftitution, equally dangerous, commit- 
ted. The General Aflembly, which was compofed of the council 
of ftaté and burgeffes, fitting together and deciding by plurality of 
voices, was {plit ‘into two houles, by which the council obtained a 
fepar ate negative on their laws. Appeals from their fupreme court, 
which had been fixed by law in their’ General Affembly, were arbi- 
trarily removed to England, to ‘be there heard before the king and 
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eouncil. Inftead of four hundred miles on the fea coat, they were 
reduced, in the fpace of thirty years, to about one hundred miles. 
Their trade with foreigners was totally iupprefied, and, when car- 
ried to Great-Britain, was there loaded with impofts. It is unnecef- 
fary, however, to glean up the ieveral inftances of 1 injury, as {cattered 
through American and Britifh hittory ; and the more efpecially, aS, 
by pafling on to the acceflion of the prefent king, we fhall find ine 
cimens of them all, aggravated, multiplied, and crowded within 4 
a fmall compafs of time, fo as to evince a fixed defign of confidering | 
the rights of the people, wheitber natural, conventional, or char- 
tered, as mere na} Hlities. The colonies were taxed internally ; their 
effential intereft {acrificed to individuals in Great-Britain ; their le- 
‘giflatures fufpended; charters annulled; trials by juries taken away; 

their perfons fubjected to tranfportation acrofs the Atiantic, and ta 
trial before foreign judicatories ; their fupplications for redrefs 
thought beneath ‘anfwer ; themfelves publifhed as cowards in the 
councils of their mother countr y and courts of Europe ; armed troops 
fent among them to enforce fubmiffi on to thefe violences ; and aétual 
hoftilities commenced againft them. No alternativ e was prefented but 
refiftance or unconditional fubmiffion. ° Between thefe there could be 
no hefitation. They clofed in the appeal toarms. ‘They declared 
themfelves Independent States. They confederated together in one 
great republic ; thus fecuring to every State the benefit of an union 


of their whole force. They fought—they conquered—and obtained 
an honourable and glorious peace, 


KENT UGEY,.- ae 
Though the war which took place between England and France in 
the year 1765, terminated fo glorioufly to Great-Britain, and fecurely 
for the then colonies, ftill we remained ignorant of the whole of the 
fine country lying between the high hills, which rife from Great 
Sandy river, approximate to the Allegany mountain, and extending 
down the Ohio to its confluence with the Mi fiffippi, and back to 
thofe ridges of mountains which traverie America in a fouth-weft-by- 
weit direction, until they are loft in the flat lands of Weft-Florida. 
However, certain men, called Long Hunters, from Virginia and 
North-Carolina, by penetrating thefe mountains, which, ramify into 
a country two hundted miles over from eaft to weft, called the wil- 
dernefs, were fafcinated with the beauty and luxuriance of the country 
on the wetter n fide. " 
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A grant had been fold by the Six Nations-of Indians to fome Britif_z 
commiffioners at fort Stanwix, in 1768, which comprehended this 
country, and which afforded the Americans a pretext for a right to 
fettle it ; but thofe Indian natives who were not concerned in the 
grant, became diffatisfied with the profpect of a fettlement which 
might become fo dangerous a thorn in their fide, and committed fome 
maflacres. upon the firft explorers of the country. However, after the 
expedition of Lord Dunmore, in 1774, and the battle at the mouth of 
the Great Kanhaway, between the army of Colonel Lewis and the con- 
federated tribes of Indians, they were in fome meafure quiet. The 
Affembly of Virginia began now to encourage the peopling that 
diftri&t of country called Kentucky, from the name of a river which 
runs nearly through the middle of it. This encouragement confifted 
in offering four hundred acres of land, to every perfon who engaged 
to build a cabin, clear a piece of land, and produce acrop of Indian 
corn. This was called a fettlement right, Some hundreds of thefe 
fettlements were made; but, in the mean time, Mr. Richard Hen- 
derfon, of North-Carolina, a-man of confiderable abilities, and 
more enterprife, had obtained a grant from the Cherokee tribe of Indians 
for this fame tract of country; and though it was contrary to the 
laws of the land for any private citizen to make purchafes of the In- 
dians, {till Mr. Henderfon perfevered in his intention of eftablifhing 
a colony of his own, He actually took poffeflion of the country, 
with many of his followers, where he remained pretty quiet, making 
very little improvement, Virginia being at that time entirely occu- 
pied with the war, which had commenced between Great-Britain and 
the confederated States. ~Moft of the young men from the back fettle- 
ments of Virginiaand Pennfylvania, who would haye migrated to this 
country, having engaged in the war, formed that body of men, called 
Rifle-men ; which not only checked the growth of the fettlement, 
but fo dried up the fources of emigration, that it was near being ane 
nihilated by the fury of the favages. . 

The legality of Mr. Henderfon’s claim was inveftigated by the 
State of Virginia in 1781; and though, according to exifting laws, 
there could be no fort, of equity in it, he having acted in contempt 
of the State, the legiflature, to avoid feuds or difturbances, for Mr. 
Henderfon had confiderable influence, agreed, as an indemnification 
for the expenfe and trouble he had beenat, that he fhould = allowed 
a tract of country twelve miles fquare, lying in the forks of the 
Ohio and Green rivers ; a traét of his own chufing. 

Virginia 
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Virginia gave a farther reward and encouragement at this time to 
the firft fettlers, for the perils they had undergone in the eftablifh- 
-nent of their fettlement, of a tra&t of one thoufand acres, called a pre= 
emption right, to be laid off adjoining tothe fettlement of four hundred 
acres, the grantee only paying office-fees for the fame. After this 
period (is e. 1781) a land office was opened by the State, granting 
warrants for any quantity of unlocated land, upon condition of cer- 
tain fums of the depreciated continental currency being paid into the 
treafury, at fo much for one hundred acres. The great plenty and. 
little value of this money foon caufed the whole country to be 
locatedy which was one of the material caufes of its rapid popula- 
tion. | 

it was neceffary, in the management df this bufinefs, that care 
fhould be taken to prevent that perplexity and litigation, which the 
vague manner in which that bufinefs was executed in many inftances 
would neceflarily produce. For this purpofe, three principal fur- 
veyors were appointed, who were to lay, or caufe to be laid off, by. 
their deputies, the different locations within the limits of their dif- 
tri¢ts: this being done, and recorded in the office, the original furvey 
was fent to the deputy reyifter’s office, there to be recorded; from 
thence it was fent to the principal regifter’s office at Richmond, the 
feat of government, there to remain twelve imonths, in order that 
any perfon having a claim, by virtue ofa prior location, might have 
an opportunity to enter a caveat, and prevent a furreptitious grant 
from ifluing. Commiffioners were alfo fent to adjuft the claims of 
fettlement and pre-emption rights ; by which means order was pre- 
ferved, and the government fettled, of a diftrict of country detached 
_ and feparated at that time, more than two hundred miles from any 
other fettled country. 

The yeats 1783 and 1784 brought out vaft numbers of emigrants 
from: all parts of America, particularly the latter year, when it was 
fuppofed that in Kentucky alone, not lefs than twelve thoufand perfons 
became fettlers ; feveral Europeans from France, England, and Ire- 
Jand, were among the number. In 1983, 1784, and 19785, great 
part of the country was furveyed and patented, and the people in 
the interior fettlements purfued their bufinefs in as much quiet and 
fafety as they could have done in any part of Europe. Court-houfes 
were built in the different counties, and roads were opened for car- 
riaves, which feven years before had not been feen in the country. 
The roads prior to that time being barely fufficient for fingle horfes” 
to travel on. 
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In 1984, the diftri& had grown fo confiderable from the great nunr- 
ber of emigrants which had arrived, and that refpectability which it 
had acquired, that it produced a difpofition in the inhabitants to be- 
come an independent State, and to be admitted as another link in the’ 
great federal chain. A convention was immédiately formed. by 
fending deputies from the different counties; who met at Danville, for 
the purpofe of taking the matter into confideration; when it was de- 
termined, after fome debating, to petition Virginia for that purpofe. 
However, this bufinefs was procraftinated ; for finding, though they 
might feparate whenever they chofe, yet that it was optional with 
the legiflature of Virginia to recomimend them to be taken into the 
federal government, which they were not likely to do, and which it 
was certain could not be done without, they were content to remain 
as they were for that time. 

The federal government in the courfe of the year 1783, undertook 
to lay off the country weft of the Ohio, in fuch a manner as would . 
anfwer the purpofe of felling the land, and fetting the country ; but 
owing to a variety of caufes, their progtefs was very flow. However, 
fome land was furveyed in 1786 and 1787, and in the latter year a 
fettlement was formed upon the Mutkingum, which may be looked 
upon as the commencement of American fettlements upon the wef- 
tern fide of the Ohio. In 1788 and 1789, fome farther furveying 
was done; but little fince has been tranfatted in thofe parts, except 
wars between the Indians and fettlers. 


NORTH AND SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

We give the hiftory of the fettlement of thefe States together, as 
for a very confiderable period they formed but one colony. A few 
adventurers emigrated from the Maflachutetts, and fettled round 
Cape Fear, about the time of the reft oration. They confidered mere 
occupancy, with a transfer from the natives, without any grant from 
the king, asa good title to the lands which they pofleffed. They 
deemed themfelves entitled to the fame ‘ civil privileges” as thofe 
‘of the country whence they had emigrated. For years they experi- 
enced the complicated miferies of want. They folicited the aid of 
their countrymen; and the general court, with an attention and 
humanity which did it the greateft honour, ordered an extenfive con- 
tribution for their relief, But the final fettlement of the province was 
effected equally through the rapacity of the courtiers of Charles If, . 
and. his own facility in rewarding thofe, to wham he was greatly in- 
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debted, with a liberality that coft him little. The pretence, which 
had been ufed on former occafions, of a pious zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the gofpel among the Indians, was fuccefsfully employed to 
procure a grant of the immenfe region lying between the 36° of 
north latitude, andthe river St. Matheo under the 31°. March 24, 
1663, this territory was erected into a province by the name of Cas 
rolina, and conferred on Lord Clarendon, the Duke of Albemarle, 
Lord Craven, Lord Berkley, Lord Afhley, Sir George Carteret, 
Sir John Colleton, and Sir William Berkley, as abfolute lords pro- 
prietaries for ever, faving the fovereign allegiance due to the crowns 
The charter feems to have been copied from that of Maryland, fo ex~ 
tenfive in its powers, and fo noble in its privileges. The noblemen 
held their firft meeting in May ; and, at the defire of the News 
England people above-mentioned, publifhed propofals.to all that 
would plant in Carolina. They declared, that all perfons fettling om 
Charles river, to the fouthward of Cape Fear, fhould have power to 
fortify its banks, taking the oath of allegiance to the king, and fub- 
mitting to the government of the proprietaries—that the emigrants 
might prefent to them thirteen perfons, in order that they might ap- 
point a governor and council of fix for three years—that an affembly, 
compofed of the governor, the council, and delegates of the freemen, 
fhould be called as foon as circumftances would allow, with power to 
make laws, not contrary to thofe of Eng'and, nor of any validity after 
the publication of the diffent of the proprietaries—that every one - 
fhould enjoy the moft perfect freedom in religion—that during five 
years, every freeman fhould be allowed one hundred acres of land, 
and fifty for every -fervant, paying only an half-penny’an acre—and 
that the fame freedom from cuftoms, which had been confirmed by’ 
the royal charter, fhould be allowed to every one. 

The proprietaries appointed Sir William Berkley, then Governor 
of Virginia, general fuperintendent of the affairs of the county of Al+ 
bemarle, within the boundaries of which, a {mal} plantation, of the 
New-Englanders probably, had been eftablifhed for {ome years, on 
the north-eaftern fhores of the rive’ Chowan. Sir William Berkley 
repaired to the county, confirmed and granted lands on the cons 
ditions before mentioned, appointed Mr. Drummond, the firft go 
vernor, and Irkewife other officers, and then returned to Virginia. 

The afiembly being diflatisiied with ‘the tenures by which they 
held their lands, petitioned the propr high ri that. the people of Albe> 
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marle might hold their poffeffions om the fame terms on which the 
Virginians enjoyed theirs, which was granted. 

. Intr66s, the proprietaries appointed John Yeamans,, a refpectable 
planter of Barbadoes, commander in chief of Clarendon county, 
flretching from Cape Fear to the river St. Matheo, and he was at the 
fame time created a baronet. To fecure its-profperityy the fame. 
powers were conferred, and the fame conftitution eftablifhed, as thofe 
which had made Albemarle happy. 

- A fettlement was alfo projected. to the fouthward of Cape Ro- 
main, whitch acquired the name of Carteret. Thus a variety of 
feparate and independent colonies, each of which had its own govern- 
ment, its own affembly, its own cuftoms and laws, were. eftablifhed 
in Carolina. 

In June'the proprietaries obtained a fecond charter, which recited 
and confirmed the former. They were enabled to make laws for-the 
province, with the confent of the freemen or their delegates ; and 
likewife to grant tities of honour by the creation of a nobility. No 
one prerogative of the crown was referved, except the fovereign do- 
minions | . . 

Samuel Stephens, Efq. was appointed governor of Albemarle im 
October 1667, and was commanded te act agreeable to the advice of 
a council of twelve, the one half of which he was to appoint, the 
other was to be chofen by the affembly. “The Aflembly was to be 
compofed of the governor, the council, and twelve delegates chofen 
annually by the freeholders. Various regulations provided for the 
fecurity of property ; and no taxes were to be impofed_without the 
confent of the Affembly.. The proprietaries might mean no more, 
than that neither they, nor the governor and council, fhould impofe 
taxes without the confent of the Affembly ; but the mode of exprefion 
tended to confirm the people at large in the opinion of their being 
exempted from all taxes which had not the confent of their own Af- 
fembly. The fettlers had their lands confirmed, and granted to be now 
held by the free tenure of foccage, exprefling a certain rent and inde- 
pendence. All men are declared entitled to equal privileges, on 
taking the oath of allegiance to the king, and of fidelity to the pro- 
prictartes. ; 

It was not till 1669 that an Affembly conftituted as above men+ 
tioned was convened ; when it was enacted;. ‘none fhould be fued 
during five years for any caufe of d€tion arifing out of the country, 
and none fhall accept a power. of attorney, to receive the debts 
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wontracted abroad.” Hence this colony was long confidered 
as the refuge of the criminal, and the abe of the fugitive 
debtor. 

The proprietaries at length, diffatisfied with every iets which 
they had hitherto devifed for the government of their province, figned 
in July a body of fundamental conftitutions. compiled by the celebrated 
Locke, giving as a reafon, “* That we may eftablifh a government ~ 
— to the monarchy of which Carolina is a part, and may aveid 

making too numerous a democracy.” ace 

By this edict a palatine was to be chofen from among the pre- 
prietaries for life; who was to adi as prefident of the palatine court, 
compofed of the whole, which was intrefted with the execution of 
the powers of the charter. A body- of hereditary nobility was 
created, and denominated landgraves and caciques ; the former were 
to be invefted with four baronies, each confifting of twelve thoufand 
acres, the latter to have two, containing one half of that quantity ; 
and thefe eftates were to defcend with the dignities infeparable. 
There were to be as many landgraves as counties, and twice as many” 
caciques, but no more. Two fifths of the counties, ftyled fi 
miories and baronies, were to be poffeffed by the nobility ; the 
other three fifths, called the celonies, were to be left among the 
people. ‘ 

The provincial legiflature, dignified with’ the name of Parliament, 
was to be biennial, and to confift of the proprietaries or landgraves, 
or the deputy of each, of the cacigue nobility and of the repre- 
fentatives of the freeholders of every diftri&, who were to meet in 
one apartment, and every member to enjay an equal vote: but no 
bufinels was to be propofed till it had been debated in the grand 
council, whofe duty it was to prepare bills for parliamentary 
confideration. The Grand Council was to be compofed of the go- 
vernor, the nobility, and. the deputies of the proprietaries (thefe 
being abfent,) and was invefted with the executive of the province. 
‘The Church of England was alone to be allowed a public mainte- 
nance by Parliament; but every congregation might tax its own 
members for the fupport of its own minifters ; and to every one was 
allowed, perfect freedom in religion. However the moft degrading 
ay was introduced, by invefting in every man the property of his 
negro.* | ie 
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Thefe conftitutions, confifting of one hundred and twenty articles, 
and containing a great variety of perplexing regulations, were de- 
clared to be the facred and unalterable rule of government in Caro 
lina for ever ; and yet they were never altogether adopted. The 
parties engaged in this act of legiflation fhould have reflected, that 
the inhabitants had fettled on conditions. which were no. longer 
in their power to abrogate; and that in the forms of government 
which had been aétually eftablifhed, the people had acquired an in- 
-tereft which could not be taken away without their confent. 

A number of emigrants were'fent over in January, 1670, under 
William Sayle, Efq. appointed governor of that part of the coaft 
which hes fouth-weft of Cape Carteret, to form a colony at Port- 
Royal. They arrived fafe ; and as it was found impracticableto con- 
form to the conftitutions, it was determined to keep as clofe to them 
as poflible. Sayle dying, Sir John Yeamans had his command 
extended to and over this colony, in Auguft, 1671. This year fe- 
veral planters reforted from Clarendon on the north,’ and Port-Reyal 
on the fouth, to the banks of Afhley river, for the convenience of 
pafture and tillage, and Jaid on the firft’high land the foundation of 
old Charlefton. The proprietors promulgated temporary laws, till 
through a fufficient number of inhabitants, government could be ad- 
miniftered according to the fundamental conftitutions. The temporary 
laws were of ‘no long duration, being derided by a people without 
whofe confent they had been eftablifhed. 

In May, 1674, Jofeph Weft, Efq. was appointed governor of the 
fouthern colony, in the room of Sir John Yeamans, with whofe con- 
duét the proprietarics were diffatisfied. But the difficulty of eftab. 
lithing the colony was not overcome for years; not till people re- 
paired to it at their own expenfe, and men of eftate ventured thither 
‘under the full perfuafion of being fairly treated. In expectation of 
fuch treatment, the Diffenters being harafled by perfecutions in Eng- 
land, and dreading a Popifly fucceffor, emigrated to Carolina in great 
numbers, and made a confiderable part of the inhabitants. They 
acquired the . honour of introducing religion into the province, while 
they ftrengthened it alfo by. their perfonal acceffions.. But the site 
anifing appearances of the: country inviting over many of a very. cif- 
ferent {tamp, after a while difturbances followed. » 

The planters being informed that the SRRREE st fo delichtfylly 
formed by the confluence of the rivers Afhlc ey and Cooper, was more 
convenient than what was fixed upon eight years before, and the 
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proprietaries encouraging their inclination, they began to remove, 
and in the year 1680, laid the foundation of the prefent Charles~ 
ton, and built thirty houfes. It was inftantly declared the port for 
the purpofes of traffic, and the capital for the adminiftration of | 
government. It was long unhealthy ; -but the adjacent country being 
now cleared and cultivated, it is allowed to enjoy the moft falubrious 
air of Carolina. 

Though the province had been formed into manors and baronies, 
it was not till 1682 that it was divided into three counties. In the 
autumn of this year, Governor Weit-held a Parliament, and after- 
ward immediately refigned his adminiftration to Mr. Jofeph Moreton. 
Thence commenced a reiterated change of governors. Kyrle, Weft, 
Quarry, and Moreton, were fucceflively appointed. There was a fimilar 
change of every public officer. Thefe changes produced turbulency 
and faction, and the fcenes of anarchy produced by thefe meafures 
were not changed, nor the condition of the colony mended, by the 
arrival of Governor Seth Sothel, in 1683, who was fent in hope of 
quieting the diforders by his authority, as he had purchafed Lord 
Clarendon’s fhare of the province. He was guilty of fuch bribery, 
extortion, injuftice, rapacity, breach of ‘truft, and difobedience of 
orders, for five years, that the inhabitants, driven almoft to defpair, 
feized him with a view’of fending him to England to anfwer to their 
complaints ; but upon his intreaties, and offering to fubmit their 
mutual accufations to the next Affembly, they accepted his propofal. 
The Affembly gave judgment againit him. in all the above-mentioned 
particulars, and compelled him to. abjure the — for twelve 
months, and the government for ever. 

Charlefton having been made the provincial port, the firft eollestr 
was eftablifhed there in 1685. - The governor and council were at 
the fame time ordered, ‘* Not to fail to fhow their forwardnefs in 
affifting the collection of the duty on tobacco tranfported to other co- 
lonies, and in feizing fhips that prefumed to trade contrary to the 
acts of navigation.”’ Little regard was paid to orders fo contrary to 
the views ofevery one. An illicit trade was not only praétifed, but 
juftified under a claufe of the patent, which the people confidered 
of fuperior force to ‘the law. ‘Though the ‘toyal. grant of 1666. 
was paffed {ubfequent to the act of navigation, the prefent exemp- 
tion was infifled upon with the fame fpirit, that it was contended 
during this reign, that a king of England may diipenfe with the law. 

: | The 
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The principle of the Carolinians, and the doétrine fo fafhionable at 
the court of James, were therefore exactly the fame. 
_ James Colleton, Efq.°a proprietary, was appointed governor in 
Auguft, 1686, The next year he calledan Aflembly, in which he and 
his party took upon them to pats fuch laws as loft him the affections of 
the people. During the ferments that followed, Seth Sothel, whom 
we have feen banifhed from Albemarle, fuddenly arrived at Charles- 
ton. Countenanced by a powerful party, and prefuming on his 
powers as a proprietary, he feized the reins of government in 16904 
notwithitanding the oppofition of the governor and council. A ge- 
neral return of members was procured, who readily fandtioned by 
their votes whatever was dictated by thofe that had thus acquired 
power. Colleton, whofe conduct had been far from blamelefs, was 
inftantly impeached of high crimes and mifdemeanors, difabled from 
holding any office, and banifhed. Others were fined, imprifoned, 
and expelled the province. The proprietaries appointed a new go- 
vernor, andin the year, 1692, upon the requifition of the Caro- 
linians, abrogated Mr. Locke’s fyftem of laws, the fundamental 
conftitutions, which, far from having anfwered their end, introduced 
only diffatisfaction and diforders, that were not cured till the final 
diffolution of the proprietary government.* The operation and fate 
of Mr. Locke’s: fyftem may convince us of this truth, that a perfon 
*¢ may defend the principles of liberty and the rights of mankind, 
with great abilities and fuccefs ; and yet after all, when called upon 
to produce a plan of legiflation, he may aftonifh the world with a 
fignal abfurdity.”+ 

Governor Archdale arrived at Gasca in Anguft, 1695: he ma- 
naged with great prudence, and fucceeded fo well that the Affembly 
voted him an addrefs of thanks. He was fucceeded by Jofeph Blake, 
Efq. whofe fentiments were fo liberal, that though a Diffenter, he 
prevailed with the Affembly to fettle one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum upon the Epifcopal minifter at Charlefton, for ever, and 
_likewife to furnifh him with a good houfe, a glebe, and two fervants. 
A very different fpirit wrought in the Earl of Bath, when he fuc- 
ceeded to the power of palatine, and became eldeft proprietary,in 1701: 
being-a. zealot for the Church of England, he was ambitions of ef- 


. ® Chalmers’ Political Annals, under the head of Carolina, 
+ Defence of the American Conftitutions of Government, by John Adams, Efq, 
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fablithing its worfhip, and excluding non-epifcopalians from a fhare 
in the government of Carolina; a fimilar principle was at that time 
too prevalent in England. His views were feconded by the pliabi- 
lity of Governor Moor, who was: after a while fucceeded by Sir Na« 
thaniel Johnfon. .Then the Affembly being convened, a bill was 
brought in for the more effectual prefervation of the government, by 
_ requiring all perfons chofen members of the Aflembly, to conform to 
religious worfhip, and receive the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
according to the ufage of the Church of England. By this ad, all 
Diffenters were difqualified from fitting in the Aflembly, though le= 
gally eleéted, and the candidate who had the greateft number of 
voices, after the difqualified Diffenter, was to be admitted. The 
pafling of this act was unconftitutional and oppreffive. Another 
bill was paffed for eftablifhing religious worfhip in the province, acs 
cording to the Church of England, and alfo for the erecting of 
churches, the maintenance of minifters, and the building of conve- 
nient parfonages. Both thefe a&s were afterward figned and fettled 
by John Lord Granville, then palatine, for himfelf and the other 
proprietors. In confequence of the laft a, many oppreflions were 
committed by the government againfl the Diffenters, who laboured 
under thefe and other grievances, till the matter at length was brought 
before the Houfe of Lords, who, having fully weighed the fame, 
addreffed the queen in favour of the Carolinians, and the laws com- 
plained of in 1y06 were ‘declared null and void, 

About the year 1710, a number of Palatines from Germany, whe 
had been reduced to circumftances of great indigence by a calamitous 
war, took up their refidence in this State. The proprietors of Ca-_ 
rolina knowing that the value of their lands depended on the ftrength 
of their fettlements, determined to give every poflible encourage. 
ment to fuch emigrants. Ships were accordingly ‘provided for theie 
tranfportation, and inftru@tions given te Governor Tynte, to allow 

one hundred acres of land for every man, woman, and child, free of 
quit rents for the firft ten years; but at the expiration of that term, 
to pay one penny per acre annual rent, for ever, according to the 
wlages and cufioms of the province. Upon their arrival Governor 

Tynte granted them a traét of land in North-Carolina, fince called 
Ajbemarle and Bath precincts, where they fettled, ahd-flattered 
themfelves with having found in the hideous wildernefs, a happy re- 
éreat from the defolations of a war which then raged in Europe. 
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Inthe year 1712, a dangerous conipiracy was formed by the Coree 
and Tufcorora tribes of Indians, to murder and expel this infant 
colony. The foundation for this confpiracy is not known ;_ pro- 
bably they were otiended at the incroachments upon their hunting 
ground, They managed their confpiracy with great cunning and 
profound fecrecy. They furrounded their principal town with a 
breaft work to fecure their families. Here the warriors convened to 
the number of twelve hundred. From this place of rendezvous they 
feat out {mall parties, by different roads, who entered the fettlement 
under the mafk of friendfhip. At the change of the full moon all of 
them had agreed to begin their murderous operations the fame night. 
When the night came, they entered the houfes of the planters, de- 
manding provifions ; and pretending to be offended, fell to mur- 
dering men, women, and children, without mercy or diftinéction 
One hundred and thirty-feven fetilers, among whom were a Swifs 
baron, and almoftall the poor Palatines that had lately come into the 
country, were flaughtered the firft night. Such was the fecrecy and 
difpatch of the Indians in this expedition, that none knew what 
had befaller his neighbour until the barbarians had reached his own 
door. Some few, however, efcaped, and gave the alarm. The mi- 
itia affembled in arms, and kept watch day and night, until the 
news of the fad difafter had reached the pravince of South-Carolina. 
Governor Craven loft no time in fending a force to their relief. The 
Affembly voted four thonfand pounds for the fervice of the war. A 
body of fix hundred militia, under the command of Colonel Barn- 
well, and three hundred and fixty-fix Indians of different tribes, 
with different commanders, marched with great expedition through 
a hideous wildernefs to their affiftance. In their firft encounter with 
the Indians. they killed three hundred and took one hundred pri- 
foners. After this defeat, the Tufcororas retreated to their fortified 
town, which was. fhortly after furrendered to Colonel Barnwell. In 
this expedition it was computed that near a thoufand Tutcororas 
were killed, wounded, and taken. The remainder of the tribe foon 
after abandoned their country, and joined the Five Nations, with 
whom they have ever fince remained. After this, the infant colony 
remained in peace, and continued to flourifh till about the year 1720, 
when feven of the proprietors, for a valuable confideration, vefted 
their property and jurifdiction in the crown, and the colony was di- 
vided into two feparate provinces, by the name of North and South- 
Carolina, and their prefent limits eftablifhed by an order of 
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George II. From this period to the revolution in 1746, the hiftory 
of North-Carolina is unpublifhed, and of courfe, in a great meafure, 
unknown, except to thofe who have had accefs to the records of the 
province. Some of the moft important events that have fince taken 
place, have, however, been already mentioned in the general hiftory 
of the United States. 

South-Carolina, from the period of its becoming a feparate co* 
lony, began to flourifh. It was protected by a government, formed 
on the plan of the Englifh conftitution. Under the foftering care 
of the Mother Country, its growth was aftonifhingly rapid. Between 
the years 1763 and 1775, the number of inhabitants was more than 
doubled. No one indulged a wifh for a change in their political 
conititution, till the memorable ftamp act paffed in 1765. 

From this period till 1775, as we have feen, various attempts were 
made by Great-Britain to tax her colonies, without their confent s 
thefe attempts were invariably oppofed. The Congrefs, who met at 
Philadelphia, unanimoufly approved the oppofition, and on the me 
of April wat commenced. 

During the vigorous conteft for independence this State was a 
great fufferer. For three years it was the feat of war. It feels and 
_jaments the lofs of many refpedtable citizens, who fell in the glorious 
ftrugele for the rights of man. Since the peace, it has been emerging 
from that melancholy confufion and poverty, in which it was gene- 
rally involved by the devaftations of a relentlefs enemy. The in- 
habitants are faft multiplying by emigrations from other States ; the 
agricultural interefts of the State are reviving ; commerce is flourifh- 
ing; economy is becoming more fafhionable ; and fcience begins ta 
{pread her falutary influences amongft the citizens. And under the 
operation of the prefent government, this State, from her natural, 
commercial and agricultural advantages, and the abilities of her 
leading charaéters, promifes to become one of the richeft in the 
‘Union.* 


TERRITORY §. OF THE OHIO. 


The eaftern parts of this diftri€t were explored by Colonels- Wood, 
Patton, Buchanan, Captain Charles Campbell and Dr. T. Walker, 
each of whom were concerned in large grants of lands from the 206 


* See Ramfay’s Hiftory of the Revolution in South-Carolina, and the Hiftory of 
Carolina and Georgia, anonymous, fuppofed to be by Hewett. 
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vernment, as early as between the years of 1740 and 1750. In r4sty 
at the commencement of the French war, not more than fifty families 
had fettled here; who were either deftroyed or driven off by the 
Indians ‘before the clofe of the following year. It remained unin- 
habited till 1765, when the fettlement of it re-commenced ; and, in 
1773, fuch was the vaft acceflion of emigrants, that the country, as far 
weft as the long ifland of Holftein, an extent of more than one 
hundred and twenty miles in length from eaft to weft, was welk 
peopled. 

In 1774, a war broke out with the northern Indians over the Ohio, 
which iffued in their fuing for peace, which was granted them on 
eafy terms. 

The year 1776 was fignalifed by a formidable invafion of the Che- 
rokees, contrived by the Britifh fuperintendant, Mr. Steuart. Their 
intention was to depopulate the country as far as the Kanhawa, be- 
caufe this brave people had rejected, with a noble firmnefs and in- 
dignation, the propofals of Henry Steuart and Alexander Camerfon 
for joining the Britifh ftandard, and were almoft unanimous in their | 
refolution to fupport the meafures of Congrefs. This invafion ter- 
miuated in a total defeat of the Indians. 

In 1780, the Tories of the weftern parts of North Carolina and 
Virginia, emboldened by the reduction of Charlefton by the Britith, 
embodied in armed parties, and proceeded towards the lead mines 
on the Kanhawa, to take poffeflion of fome lead ftores at that place, 
but were defeated in their attempt by the vigilance of Colonel A. 
Campbell and Colonel Chockett. 

Various other movements took place in the courfe of this year, 
‘but the moft interefting and brilliant was the battle of King’s moun- 
tain, which was fought and won-by about nine hundred mountain- 
eers, as the veteran fons of this diftrict were called, commanded 
by the brave General William Campbell, againft a party of the 
Britifh under the command of Colonel Fergufon. Upwards of one 
thoufand one hundred of the enemy were either killed, wounded, 
or taken; among the former was Colonel Fergufon, an officer of 
diftinguifhed merit.* In aroufing the inhabitants, iffuing orders, 
collecting the forces, and in arranging and animating the men, at 
the place of rendezvous, previous to this fuccefsful expedition, much 


* See Ramfay’s Revol. South Carolina, vol. ii. page 181. 
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was done by the activity and decifion of Colonel Arthur Campbell, 
the fenior officer of the diftri€t, to whom much praife is due. 

Soon after this, to defeat a meditated invafion of the Cherokee 
Indians, which was difcovered by Nancy Warp, an Indian woman, 
called,.from this circumftance, the weftern Pocahonta, Colonel A. 
Campbell, with feven hundred mountaineers, well mounted, pene+ 
trated far into the Cherokee country, introduced the new and fuc- 
cefsful mode of fighting Indians on horfeback, accomplifhed his dee 
figns, and returned in January, 17831. 

In the celebrated battle at Guildford, March 15,1781, the moun- 
taineers,;under General W. Campbell, who on that day commanded 
with great applaufe the lett wing of the army, behaved with their 
ufual gallantry. This nearly clofed the a@ive part which the moua- 
tain men took in the American war, 

dn 1782, the legulature of North-Carolina appointed commitffion- 
ers to explore the weftern part of the State, by which is meant the 
Jands included in Davidfon county, thofe between the fouth boun- 
dary of this county, and thofe between the rivers Miffifippi and 
Tenneflee, and their orders were to report to the fucceeding legifla- 
ture, which part was beft for <he payment of the bounty promifed te 
the officers and foldiers of the continental line of that State; and 
they accordingly did explore the before-defcribed tract of country, 
and reported to the legiflature in the {pring of the year 1783. A few 
families had fettled in this country in the year 1780, under the guid- 
ance of Colonel James Robertfon, on Cumberland river, and called 
the place Nafhville, in honour of Brigadier-general Francis Nafh, 
who fell at German town in the year 1777; but their numbers were 
trivial until the year 1783, after the peace had taken place, and after 
an act had paffed, directing the military or bounty warrants of the 
officers and foldiers to be located in this county. Thefe cifcum- 
ftances induced many officers and foidiers to repair immediately 
thither, to fecure and fettle their lands; and fuch as did not chufe. 
to go, fold their warrants to citizens who did go: in confequence of 
this, many people — almoft every State in the Union became pur- 
chafers of thefe military warrants, and are fince become refidents of 
this county; and many valuable and opulent families have removed 
to it from the Natches. Colonel Robertfon, when he fettled at 
Wafhville, was upwards of two hugdred miles diftant, to the wett- 
ward, from any other fettlementin his own State, and was equally 
@ifttant from the then fettled parts of Kentucky. Hence it will 
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readily be fuppofed, that himfelf and party were in danger every 
hour of being cut off by the Indians, againft whom his principal fe- 
curity: was, that he was as far diftant from them as from the white 
people; and flender as this fecurity may appear, his party never fuf- 
tained from them any damage, but what was done by parties of hun- 
ters, who happened to find out his fettlement. 

In ry8s, in conformity to the refolves of Congrefs of April 23, 
1784, the inhabitants of this diftrict eflayed to form themfelves into 
a body politic, by the name of the * State of Frankland;” but, 
_ differing among themfelves as to the form of government, and about 
other matters, in the iffue of which fome blood was fhed, and being 
oppofed by fome leading charaters in the eaftern parts, the fcheme 
was given up, and the inhabitants remained in general peaceable 
until 1790, when Conerefs eftablifhed their prefent government. Since 
this period, fome late incurfions of the Indians excepted, the inha- 
bitants have been peaceable and profperous. 


G. EO R. GALA, 


The fettlement of a colony between the rivers Savannah and Ala- 
tamaha was meditated in England in 1732, for the accommodation 
of poor people in Great-Britain and Ireland, and for the farther fe- 
curity of Carolina, Private compaffion and public fpirit confpired 
to promote the benevolent defign. Humane and opulent men fug- 
gefted a plan of tranfporting a number of indigent families to this 
part of America, free of expenfe. For this purpofe they applied to 
the King, George the Second, and obtained from him letters patent, 
bearing date June 9, 1732, for legaliy carrying into execution what 
they had generoufly projeéted. They called the new province 
Georgia, in honour of the King, who encouraged the plan. A 
corporation, confifting of twenty-one perfons, was conftituted by the 
name of the truftees for fettling and eftablifhing the colony of Georgia, 
which was feparated from Carolina by the river Savannah, The 
truflees having firft fet an example themfelves, by largely contri- 
buting to the {cheme, undertook alfo to folicit benefactions from 
others, and to apply the money towards clothing, arming, pur- 
chafing utenfils for cultivation, and tran{fporting fuch poor people 
as flould confent to go over and begin a fettlement. They did not 
confine their charitable views to the fubjeGs of Britain alone, but 
wilely opened a door for the indigent and oppreffed Proteftants of 
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other nations. To prevent a mifapplication of the money, it was 
depofited in the Bank of England. 

About the middle of July, 1732, the truftees for Georgia held 
their firft meeting, and chofe Lord Percival prefident of the corpo- 
ration, and ordered a common feal to be made. In November fol- 
lowing, one hundred and fixtcen fettlers embarked for Georgia, to 
be conveyed thither free of expenfe, furnifhed with every thing 
requifite for building and for cultivating the foil, James Ogle- 
thorpe, one of the truftees, and an active promoter of the fettlement, 
embarked as the head and director of thefe fettlers. They arrived 
at Charlefton early in the next year, where they met with a friendly 
reception from the governor and council. Mr. Oglethorpe, accom- 
panied by William Bull, fhortly after his arrival vifited Georgia, and 
after reconnoitring the country, marked the {pot on which Savannah 
now ftands, as the fitteft to begin a fettlement. Here they accor- 
dingly began and built a fmall fort, and a number of {mall huts for 
their defence and accommodation. Such of the fettlers as were able | 
to bear arme were embodied, and well appointed with ofhicers, arms, 
and ammunition. A treaty of friendfhip was concluded between the 
fettlers and their neighbours, and the Creek Indians, and every 
thing wore the afpect of peace and future profperity. 

In the mean time the truftees of Georgia had been employed in 
framing a plan of fettlement, and eftablifhing fuch public regula- 
tions as they judged moft proper for anfwering the great end of 
the corporation. In the general plan they confidered each inhabi- 
tant both as a planter and as a foldier, who mutt be provided with 
arms and ammunition for defence, as well as with tools and utenfils 
for cultivation. As the ftrength of the province was the object in 
view, they agreed to eftablith fuch tenures for holding lands in it, as 
they judged moft favourable for military eftablifhment. Each tract 
of land granted was confidered asa military fief, for which the pof 
feflor was to appear in arms, and take the field, when called upon for 
the public defence. To prevent large tracts from falling, in procefs 
of time, to one perfon, they agreed to grant their lands in tail male, 
in preference to tail general. On the termination of the eftate in 
tail male, the lands were to revert to the truft; and fuch lands thus 
reverting were to be granted again to fuch perfons, as the common 
council of the truft fhould judge moft advantageous for the colony ; 
only the truftees in fuch a cafe were to pay {pecial regard to the 
daughters of fuch perfons as had made improvements on their lots, 
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efpecially when not already provided for by marriage. The wives 
of fuch perfons as fhould furvive them, were to be, during their 
lives, entitled to the manfion-houfe, and one half of the lands im- 
proved by their hufbands. No man was to be permitted to depart 
the province without licence. Jf any of the lands granted by the 
truftees were not cultivated, cleared and fenced round about with a 
worm fence, or pales fix feet high, within eighteen years from the 
date of the grant, fuch part was to revert to the truft, and the grant 
with refpeét to 1t to be void. All forfeitures for non-refidences, high 
treafons, felonies, &c. were to the truftees, for the ufe and benefit of 
the colony. THE UsE OF NEGROES TO BE ABSOLUTELY PRO- 
HIBITED, avd alfo THE IMPORTATION OF RUM. None of the co- 
lonifts were to be permitted to trade with the Indians, but fuch as 
fhould obtain a fpecial licence for that purpofe. 

Thefe were fome of the fundamental regulations eftablifhed by the 
truftees of Georgia, and perhaps the imagination could fearcely 
have framed a fy{tem of rules, worfe adapted to the circumftances 
and fituation of the poor fettlers, and of more pernicious confequence 
to the profperity of the province, Yet, although the truftees were 
greatly miftaken with refpect to the plan of fettiement, it muft be 
acknowledged their views were generous. As the people fent out 
by them were the poor and unfortunate, who were to be provided 
with necefflaries at their public ftore, they received their lands upon 
condition of cultivation, perfonal refidence, and defence. 

Silk and wine being the chief articles intended to be raifed, they 
judged negroes’ were not requifite for thefe purpofes. As the co- 
fony was defigned to be a barrier to South-Carolina againft the | 
Spanifh fettlement at Augufline, they imagined that negroes would 
rather weaken than flrengthen it, and that fuch poor colonifts would 
run in debt, and ruin themfelves by purchafing them. Rum was 
judged pernicious to health, and ruinous to the infant fettlement. 
A, free trade with the Indians was a thing that might have had a ten- 
dency to have involved the people in quarrels and troubles with the 
powerful favages, and have expofed them to danger and deftruétion. 
such were, probably, the motives which induced the truftees to im- 
pofe fuch foolifh and ridiculous reftriCtions on their colony. For by 
granting their {mall eftates in tail male, they drove the fettlers from 
Georgia, who foon found that abundance of lands could be ob- 
tained in America upon a larger fcale, and on much better terms. 
By the prohibition of negroes, an aét which we muft, however, have 
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praifed if it had originated in principles of humanity, they ren- 
dered it impracticable, in fuch a climate, to make any impreflion on 
the thick forefts, Europeans being utterly unqualified for the heavy 
_ tafk. By their difcharging a trade with the Weft-Indies, they deprived 
the colonifts of an excellent and convenient market for their lumber, 
of which they had abundance on their lands. The truftees, like 
other diftant legiflators, were liable to many errors and miftakes ; 
and, however good their defign, their rules were found improper 
and impracticable. The Carolinians plainly perceived that they 
would prove infurmountable obftacles to the progrefs and profperity 
of the colony, and therefore, from motives of pity, began to invite 
the poor Georgians to come over Savannah river and fettle in Caro- 
lina, being convinced that they could never fuccced under fuch im- 
politic and oppreflive reftrictions. 

Befides the large fums of money which the truftees had expended 
for the fettlement of Georgia, the Parliament had alfo granted, du- 
“ring the two lait years, thirty-fix thoufand pounds towards carrying 
into execution the purpofe of the corporation. But after the re- 
prefentation and memorial from the legiflature of Carolina reached 
Britain, the nation confidered Georgia to be of the utmoft impor- 
tance to the Britifh fettlements in America, and began to make ftill 
more vigorous efforts for its fpeedy-pepulation. The firft embarka- 
tions of poor people from England, being collected from towns and 
cities, were found equally as idle and ufelefs members of fociety abroad 
as they had been at home. An hardy and boldrace of men, inured 
to rural Iabour and fatigue, they were perfuaded, would be much 
better adapted both for cultivation and defence. ‘To find men pof- 
feffed of thefe qualifications, they turned their eyes to Germany and 
the Highlands of Scotland, and refolved to fend over a number of 
Scotch and German labourers to their infant province. When they 
publifhed their terms at Invernefs, an hundred and thirty High- 
landers immediately accepted them, and were tranfported to Georgia, 
A townfhip on the river Alatamaha, which was confidered as the 
boundary between the Britifh and Spanith territories, was allotted for 
the Highlanders, in which dangerous fituation they fettled, and buile 
a town, which they called New-Invernefs. About the fame time 
an hundred and feventy Germans embarked with James Oglethorpe, 
and were fixed in anather quarter; fo that, in the {pace of three 
years, Georgia received above four hundred Britith fubjects, and 
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about an hundred and feventy foreigners. Afterwards feveral ads 
venturers, both from Scotland and Germany, followed their country 
men, and added farther ftrength to the province, and the truftees 
flattered themfelves with the hope of foon feeing it ina promifing 
condition. , ® 

Their hopes, however, were vain: their injudicious regulations 
and reftrictions, the wars in which they were involved with the 
Spaniards and Indians, and the frequent infurre€tions among thems 

felves, threw the colony into a ftate of confufion-and wretchednefs ; 
- their opprefied fituation was repreiented to the truitees by repeated 
complaints; till at length, finding that the province languifhed under 
their care, and weary with the complaints of the people, they, in 
the year 1752, turréndered their charter to the King, and it was 
made a royal government. In confequence of which, his Majefty 
appointed John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governor of the 
province, anda legiflature, fimilar to that of the other royal govern 
ments in America, was eftablifhed in it. Great had been the expenfe 
which the Mother Country had already incurred, befides private 
—benefactions, for fupporting this colony ; and {mall had been the 
returns yet made by it. The veftiges of cultivation were fcarcely 
perceptible in the forefts, and in England all commerce with it was 
neglected and defpifed. At this time the whole annual exports of 
Georgia did not amount to ten thoufand pounds fterling. Though 
the people now poffeffed the fame liberties and privileges which were 
enjoyed by theif neighbours, yet feveral years elapfed before the 
value of the ands in Georgia was known, and that {pirit of induftry 
broke out in it, which afterwards diffufed its happy influence over 
the country. 

In the year 1740, the late Rev. George Whitefield founded 
an orphan houfe academy in Georgia, about twelve miles from 
Savannah. For the fupport of this, he collected large fums of mo- 
ney from all denominations of Chriftians, both in England and 
America. A part of this money was expended in ereéting proper 
buildings to accommodate the ftudents, and a part in fupporting 
them. In 1768 it was propofed, that the orphan houfe fhould be 
erected into a college; whereupon Mr. Whitefield applied to the 
Crown for a charter, but, in confequence of fome difpute, the affair 
of a chartér was given up, and Mr. Whitefield made his affignment 
ofthe orphan houfe, iz srz/7, to the late Countefs of Huntingdon. Mr. 
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Whitefield died at Newbury port, in New-England, September 30, 
:770, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and was buried under the 
Prefbyterian church in that places : 

Soon after his death, a charter was granted to his inftitution in 
Georgia, and the Rev. Mr. Piercy was appointed prefident of the col- 
lege. Mr. Piercy accordingly went over to execute his office, but, 
unfortunately, on the 30th of May, 1775, the orphan houfe building 
caught fire, and was entirely confumed, except the two wings, which 
are ftill remaining. ‘The American war foon after came on, and put 
every thing into confufion, and the funds have ever fince lain in an 
unproductive ftate. It is probable, that the college eftate may here- 
after be fo incorporated with the univerfity of Georgia, as tofubferve 
the original and pious purpofes of its founder. ‘ 

From the time Georgia became a royal government, in 1782, till 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, fhe ftruggled under many difficulties, 
ariling from the want of credit from friends, and the frequent mo- 
leftations of enemies. . The good effects of the peace were fenfibly 
felt in the province of Georgia. From this time it began to flourifh, 
under the fatherly care of Governor Wright. 

During the late war Georgia was over-run by the Britifh see 
and the inhabitants were obliged to flee into the neighbouring States 
for fafety. The fufferings and loffes of its citizens were as great, 
in proportion to their numbers and wealth, as in any of the States. 
Since the peace the progrefs of the population of this State has been 
rapid: its growth in improvement and population has, however, 
been checked by the hoftile irruptions of the Creek Indians, which 
have been frequent, and very diftreffing to the frontier inhabitants.* 

Having thus briefly fketched the hiftory of the fettlement of the 
States comprehended in this divifion, we now proceed to a more par- 

ticular defcription of them. | 


* For a more minute hiftorical account of this State, fee Hewitt’s Hitory of Souths — 
Carolina and Georgia, 
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SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES. 


Tas State is fituated between 247° 56’ and 39° 44’ north latitude, 
_and 0° and 4° 30’ weft longitude, from Philadelphia—its length is 
about one hundred and thirty-four miles, and its breadth one hun- 
dred and ten. It is bounded on the north by the State of Pennfyl- 
vania; on the eaft by the State of Delaware ; and on the fouth-eaft 
and fouth by the Atlantic ocean; and a line drawn from the ocean 
over the peninfula (dividing it from Accomack county in Virginia) 
to the mouth of the Potomack river; thence up the Potomack to its 
_ Source ; thence by a north line till it interfects the fouthern boundary 
of Pennfylvaniay in latitude 39° 43’ 18”; fo that it has Virginia on 
the fouth, fouth-weft and weft ; it contains about fourteen thoufand 
fquare miles, of which from one-fixth to one-fourth is water. 


ATR AND CLIMATE. 

The climate of this State is in general mild and agreeable, fuited 
to agricultural productions, and a great variety of fruit trees: the 
air in the interior of the country is falubrious, and favourable to the 
inhabitants, who, in the hilly parts, are as healthy as in any part of 
the Union ; but in the flat lands, in the neighbourhood of marfhes 
and ftagnant waters, as in the other Southern States, they are fub- 
jet to intermittents and other complaints common to fwampy fitua- 
tions. : 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY, &c. 

Eaft of the blue ridge of mountains, which ftretches acrofs the 
weftern part of this State, the land, like that in all the Southern 
States, is generally level and free of ftones; and appears to have 
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Seen made much in the fame way ; of courfe the foil’ pautt be fimi- 
Jar, and the natural growth not remarkably different. 

The ground is uniformly level and low in moft of the counties on 
the eaftern fhore, and confequently covered in many places with 
ftagnant water, except where it is interfe¢ted by numerous creeks. 
Here alfo are large tracts of marfh, which, during the day,. load the 
atmofphere with vapour, that again falls in dew in the clofe of the 
Summer and fall feafons. 

Chefapeak bay divides this State into the eaftern and weftern di- 
vifions. This bay, which is the largeft in the United States, has 
been already defcribed.* It affords many good fifheries, and is re- 
markable for the excellence of its crabs, and allo for a particular 
{pecies of wild duck, called canvas pack. In a commercial view, 
this bay is of immente advantage to the State ; it receives a number 
of large rivers. From the eaftern fhore in Maryland, among other 
fmaller ones, it receives the Pocomoke, Nantikoke, Choptank, Chef- 
ter and Elk rivers; from the north, the rapid Sufquehannah ; and 
from the weft, the Patapfco, Severn, Patuxent and Potomack, half 
of which is in Maryland, and half in Virginia. Except the Sufque- 
hannah and Potomack, thefe are {mall rivers. Patapfco river is but 
about thirty or forty yards wide at.the ferry, juft before it empties 
into the bafon upon which Baltimore ftands ; its fource is in York 
county, in Pennfylvania; its courfe is fouthwardly til] it reaches Elk- 
ridge landing, about eight niles weftward of Baltimore; it then 
turns eaftward, in a broad bay-like ftream, by Baltimore, which it 
leaves on the north, and paffes into the Chefapeak. 

The entrance into Baltimore harbour, about a mile below Fell’s 
Point, is hardly piftol fhot acrofs, and of courfe may be eafily dee 
fended againft naval force. 

Severn is a fhort, inconfiderable river, paffing by. Annapolis, 
which it leaves to the fouth, emptying, by a broad mouth, into the 
Chefapeak. 

Patuxent is a larger river than the Patapfco ; it rifes in Ann-Arun- 
del county, and runs fouth-eaftwardly, and then eaft into the bay, 
fifteen or twenty miles north of the mouth of the Potomack. There 
are alfo’ feveral {mall rivers, fuch as the Wighcocomico, Eaftern 
Branch, Monocafy and Conegocheague, which empty into the Potoe 
mack from the Maryland fide. 


* Page 195, Vol, J. 
FP SOIL 
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SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


' The foil of the good land in Maryland is of fuch a nature and 
quality as to produce from twelve to fixteen bufhels of wheat, or 
from twenty to thirty bufhéls of Indian corn per acre. Ten bufhels 
of wheat, and’ fifteen bufhels of corn ee acre, may be the annual 
average crops in the State at lar ges 

Wheat and tobacco are the fiaple commodities. Tobacco 1s gene- 
rally cultivated in fets, by negroes, in the following manner: The 
feed is fown in beds of fine mould, and tranfplanted the begin- 
ning of May; the plants are fet at the diftance of three or four 
feet from each other, and are hilled and kept continually free of 
weeds: when as many leaves have fhot out as the {oil will nourith to 
advantage, the top of the plant is broken off, which prevents its 
growing higher: it is carefully kept clear of worms, and the fuckers, 
which put out between the leaves,-are taken off at proper times, 
till the plant arrives at perfection, which is in Auguft ; when the 
‘eaves turn of a brownifh colour, and begin to be {potted, the plant 
is cut down and hung up to dry, after having fweated in heaps one 
night. When it can be handled without crumbling, which is always 
in moift weather, the leaves are {tripped from the ftalk, and tied in 
bundles, and packed for exportation in hogfheads, containing eight 
‘or nine hundred pounds. No fuckers nor ground leaves are allowed 
to be merchantable. An induftrious perfon may manage fix thou- 
fand plants of tobacco, which yield a thoufand pounds, and four 
acres of Indian corn. 

In the interior country, on the uplands, confiderable quantities of 
hemp and flax are raifed. As long ago as 1751, in the month of 
October, no lefs than fixty waggons loaded with flax feed came down 
to Baltimore from the back country. 

Two articles are faid to be peculiar to Maryland, viz. the ge- 
nuine white wheat, which grows in Kent, Queen Ann’s-and Talbot 
counties, on the eaftern fore, and which degenerates in other places, 
and the bright hite’s foot tobacco, which is produced at Elkridge, on 
the Patuxent, on the weftern fhore. 

Among other kinds of. timber i is the oak, of feveral wilds, which 
is of a ftraight grain, and eafily rives into flaves, for exportation. 
The black walnut is in demand for cabinet, tables and other furni- 
ture. ‘The apples of this State are large, but mealy; the peaches 
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plenty and good: from thefe the inhabitants diftil cyder and peach 
bias. 

In Worcefter county a fpecies of grape vine, of a peculiar kind, 
has been difcovered, by a Mr. Jones, of Indian river. The bark ts 
of a grey colour, very fmooth, and the wood ofa firm texture. They 
delight in a high fandy foil, but will thrive very well in the Cyprus 
fwamps. The leaf is very much like that of the Englith grape vine, 
fuch .as is propagated in the gardens near Philadelphia for table ufe. 

The grape is much larger than the Englifh, of an oval fhape, 

and, when quite ripe, is black, adorned with a number of pale red 
fpecks, which, on handling, rub off. » The pulp is a little like the 
fox grape, but in tafte more delicious. ‘Thefe grapes are ripe in 
Oétober, and yield an incredible quantity of juice, which, with pro- 
per management, would no doubt make a valuable wine. 
' Mr. Jones employed a perfon to gather about three bufhels and 
_ «one peck of them when ripe, and immediately had them preffed ; 
which, to his furprife, yielded twelve gallons of pure juice, oe 
a good quantity muit have been loft in the preffing. 

In about twelve hours after putting the juice in a keg it began to 
ferment, and he fuffered it to go on tillit got to be fo violent, that 
4t might be heard all overa large room. It continued in that ftate 
for three days. He then checked it, fearing it might turn acid, 
though, he fays, he -was afterwards convinced, that if he had fuf- 
fered it to ferment as long again, it would have feparated the vinous 
parts from the flefhy, and given greater finenefs to the liquor. 

After this it was racked off, and before cold weather buried in the 
garden, the top about fix inches under ground ; where having con- 
tinued till the fummer following, he could not difcover that it had 
in the leaft altered, either in tafte or colour. He obferves farther, 
that, after eating a quantity of them, or drinking the jie they 
leave an aftringency, as claret is apt to do. 

“There is an immenfe quantity of ‘thefe vines growing on the 
beach, open to the fea; and they are alfo found in great plenty upon 
the ridgés and in the fwamps. Since their difeovery Mr. Jones has 
: tranfplanted a number of them into his vineyard, from which, ina 
year or two more, he expects t to make a wine much better than i is 
commonly imported, ~ : 

The forefts abound with nuts of various kinds, which are col- 
Jectively called maft; on this maft great numbers of {wine are fed, 
which run wild i in the woods: thefe twine, when fated, are caught, 
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killed, barrelled, and exported in great quantities, ‘This traffic fore 
merly was carried on to a very confiderable extent. Mines of iron 
ore are found in feveral parts of this State, of a fuperior quality, 


CIVIL DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


This State is divided into nineteen counties, eleven of which are 
on the weftern fhore of Chefapeak bay, viz. Hartford, Baltimore, 
Ann-Arundel, ~ Frederick, Allegany, Wafhington, Montgomery, 
Prince George, Calvert, Charles and St. Mary’s; and eight on the 
eaftern fhore, viz. Cecil, Kent, Queen Ann, Caroline, Talbot, So; 
merfet, Dorchefier and Worcefter, The principal towns in this 
State are as follow: 

ANNAPOLIS. 

Annapolis (city) is the capital of Maryland, and the wealthiek 
town of its fize.in America: it is fituated at the mouth of Severn 
river, and was originally known by that name, which was changed 
for its prefent one in 1694, when it was made a port town, and the 
refidence of a collector and naval officer: it ftands on a healthy fpot, 
thirty miles fouth of Baltimore, in north latitude 29° 25/; it isa 
place of but little note in the commercial'world. The houfes, about 
two. hundred and fixty in number, are generally large and elegant, 
indicative of great wealth; the number of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed two thoufand. The defign of thofe.who planned the city was 
to have the whole in the form of acircle, with the ftreets like radii, 
beginning at the center where the State Houfe ftands, and thence 
diverging in every direction. The principal part of the buildings 
are arranged agreeably to this awkward and ftupid plan. It hasa State 
Houfe, which is an elegant building, 


BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore has had the moft rapid growth of any town on the can- 
tinent, and is the fourth in fize and the fifth in trade in the United 
States.* It lies in latitude 39° 21’, on the north fide of Patapfica 
river, around what is called the Bafon, in which the water, at coms 
mon tides, is about five or fix feet deep, Baltimore.is divided into 
the town and Fell’s point by a creek, over which are two bridges, 
At Fell’s point the water is deep enongh for fhips ef burden; but 


* In point of fize, the towns in the United States may be ranked in this order— 
Philadelphia, New-York, Bofton, Baltimore, Charlefton, &c., In point of trade, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Bofton, Charlefton, Baltimore, &c. 
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fall veffels only go up to the town. The fituation of the town is 
low, and was formerly unhealthy ; but the increafe of houfes, and, 
of courfe, of fmoke, the tendency of which is to deftroy or difpel 
‘damp and unwholefome vapours, and the improvements that have 
been made, particularly that of paving the ftreets, have rendered it 
tolerably healthy. The houfes were numbered in 1787, and found 
to be one thoufand nine hundred and fifty-five, about twelve hun- 
dred of which were in the town, and the reft at Fell’s point; the 
prefent number is about two thoufand three hundred. The number 
of warehoufes and ftores are from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred, and of churches nine, which belong to German Calvinifts 
and Lutherans, Epifcopalians, Prefbyterians, Roman Catholics, Bap~ 
tifts, Methodifts, Quakers and Nicolites, or New Quakers. The 
number of inhabitants in the town and precin¢ts, according to the 
cenfus of 1790, was thirteen thoufand five hundred and three; they 
have creatly increafed fince that time.. 

Market-ftreet is the principal ftreet in the town, and runs nearly 
eaft and weft a mile in length, parallel with the water: this is croffed 
by feveral other ftreets leading from the water, a number of 
which, particularly Calvert, South and Gay ftreets, are well built. 
North and éaft of the town the land rifes and affords a fine profpec&t 
of the town and bay. Belvidera, the feat of Colonel Howard, ex- 
hibits a fine landfcape—the town—the point—the fhipping, both in 
the bafon and at Fell’s point—the bay, as far as the eye can reach-—~ 
the rifing ground on the right and left of the harbour—a grove of 
trees on the declivity at the right—a ftream of water breaking over the 
rocks at the foot of the hill on the left—all confpire to complete the 


beauty and grandeur of the profpect. 


GEORGE-TOWN. 


George-town ftands on the bank of the Potomack river, about an 
hundred and fixty miles from its entrance into Chefapeak bay. The 
ground on which it ftands is very broken, being a clufter of little 
hills, which, though at prefent elevated confiderably above the fur- 
face of the river, were, probably, at fome former period overflowed, 
as at the depth of eight or ten feet below the furface marine fhells 
have been found. Dr. Martin concludes an account of the climaté 
and difeafes of this town in the following words : 

“¢ Upon the whole, George-town and its vicinity may be confidered 
as a healthy part of America; and in any difputes about the pro- 
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priety of the feat of the general government being fixed here, tid 
objection can be urged againft it on account of its difeafes.” 


FREDERICK-TOWN. 

Frederick-town is a fine flourithing inland town, of upwards of 
three hundred houfes; built principally of brick and ftone, and moftly 
on one broad ftreet: it is fituated in a fertile country, about four 
miles fouth of Catokton mountain; and is a place of confiderableé 
traile: it has four placcs for public worfhip ; one for Prefbyteriansy 
two for Dutch Lutherans and Calvinifts, and one for Baptifts; be- 
fides a public gaol and a brick market-houfe. 

| HAGARS-TOWN,. 

Hagars-town is but little inferior to Frederick-town, and is fituated 
in the beautiful and well-cultivated valley of Conegocheague, and 
carries on a confiderable trade with the weftern country. 


a ELKTON. 

Elkton is fituated near the head of Chefapeak bay, on a fmall ri- 
ver which bears the name of the town. It enjoys great advantages 
from the carrying-trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the 
tides ebb and flow up to the town. 


POPULATION. 


In 1782 the number ‘of inhabitants in this State, including 
flaves, was two hundred and fifty-four thoufand and fifty. According 
to the cenfus of 1790 it was as follows: ) 
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Cs =) 6 
COUNTIES ee € | & 
AND a.3 Si we 2 
TOWNS. oe ee 2 “a 
3 oN =. g 3 “fs 
Fe ky ea < wa HH 
Harford County, . .| 2872) 2812 3417) 14976 
Baltimore do. 5184) 4668 5877| 25434 
Eines Tewnaad Bel Voice 2 
| Precinéts 3 aS a MOSS 4 
Ann-Arundel County 3142, 2850 10130} 22598 
Frederick do. ‘ F010} 7016 3641] 30791 | 
Allegany do. -| 1068; 1283 258} 4809 
) Wafhington do. . .| 37238) 3863 1286] 15822 
Montgomery do. 3284] 2746) 6030} 18003 
Prince George do. 2653} 2503 11170) 21344: 
Calvert do...» *} . 1091] .. F109 4306) 86s2 
Charles do. « «| 2565} 2399 10085) 20613 
St. Mary’sdo. . . «| 2100} 10943 6985} 15544 
{Cecil do. 2 6 6 6 6} 2847) 2377 3407] 13625 
Peet. cin etext «hs 1876, 1647 5433] 12836 
Queen Ann’s do, .{ 2158) 1974 6674) 15463 
Carolinedo. ... .{ 1812] 1727 20571 9506 
a D0t 005: 25% 11938," £752) 4777| 13084. 
Somerfet do. . . «| 2185] 1908 7070; 15610 
Derchefterdo. . .| 25411 2430 5337) 45875 
4 Worcefter do. . . .| 1985) 1916 3836, 11640 
55925 $1339101395'8043/ 1030361319728 


By comparing thefe two accounts, the increafe appears to be fixty. 
five thoufand fix hundred and feventy-eight in eight years, or eight 
thoufand two hundred and fix per annum—reckoning, therefore, only 
on the fame proportion of increafe, the prefent number of inhabi- 
' tants in this State cannot be lefs than three hundred and fifty thous 
fand. : 

} RELIGION AND CHARACTER, 

The Roman Catholics, who were the firft fettlers in Maryland, 
‘are the moit numerous religious fect. Befides thefe, there are Pro- 
teftant Epifcopalians, Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh Prefbyterians, Ger- 
man Calvinifts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptifts, Methodifts, 
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Mertonifts and Nicolites, or new Quakers, who all enjoy liberty of 
conf{cience\ 

There are many very refpeétable families in Baltimore who live 
genteelly, are hofpitable to ftrangers, and maintain a friendly and 
improving intercourfe with each other; but the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants, recently colle€ted from almoft all quarters of the world, bent 
on the purfuit of wealth, varying in their habits, their manners, 
and their religions, have yet theif general character to form. 

The inhabitants, except in the populous towns, live on their 
plantations, often feveraf miles diftant from each other. To an in- 
habitant of the middle, and efpecially of the eaftern States, which 
ate thickly populated, they appear to live very retired unfocial lives. 
The effects of this comparative folitude are vifible in the counte- 
nances, as well as in the manners and drefs of many of the country 
people. Yor obferve comparatively little of that cheerful {prightli- 
nefs of look and action, which is the invariable and genuine offspring 
of focial intercourfe; nor do you find that attention paid to drefs 
which is common, and which cuftom has rendered necefflary among 
people who are liable to receive company almoft every day : unac- 
cuftomed, in a great meafure, to frequent and friendly vifits, they 
often fuffer too much negligence in their drefs. As the negroes per- 
form all their manual labour, their mafters are left to faunter away 
life in floth, and too often in ignorance. ‘Thefe obfervations, 
however, muft, in juftice, be limited to the people in the country, 
and to thole particularly whofe poverty or parfimony prevents their 
{pending a part of their time in populous towns, or otherwife min- 
gling with the world; and with thefe limitations, they will equally 
apply to all the fouthern States. The inhabitants of the populous 
‘towns, and thofe from the country who have intercourfe with them, 
are, in'their manners and cuftoms, genteel and agreeable. 

That pride which grows on flavery, and is habitual to thofe who, 
from their infancy, are taught to believe and feel their fuperiority, 
1s a vifible characteriftic of the inhabitants of Maryland; but with 
this characteriftic we muft not fail to connect that of hofpitality to 
Strangers, which is equally univerfal and obvious. Many’of the wo- 
men poffefs all the amiable, and many of the elegant accomplifh- 
ments of their fex. | 

~ The inhabitants are made up of various nations of many different 
religious fentiments ; few general obfervations, therefore, of a cha- 
facteriftical kind will apply: it may be faid, however, with gréat 
I truth, 
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truth, that they are in general very federal, and friends to good goe 


vernment. They owe little money as a State, and are willing’ and 


able to aifcharge their debts: their creditis very good; and although 
they have fo great a proportion of flaves, yet a number of influential . 
perfons evinced their humanity and their difpofition to abolith focurfed 
and difreputable a traffic, by forming themfelves into ‘* a fociety for 
the abolition of negro flavery.” What pleafure mutt it afford thefe ex 
alted characters, as well as every other friend of humani'y, to refleét, 
that what they undertook as individuals, bas been at length fully ap- 
proved of, and completely accomplifhed by the federal government, 
who by an act that will refleét honour upon it to the lateft period of 
time, have fet bounds to the infamous diftinétion between men 
WHOSE ONLY REAL DIFFERENCE Is coLour, and who have fee 
cured, without injuftice or injury to any individual, at. an early pe- 
riod, the entire abelition ef flavery in name and praftice. We join 
the general with of thofe whofe object.is the general happinefs of the 
human race—that the fpirit of philanthropic liberty in the breaft of 
every individual in the Union, may fecond and cherifh the efforts of 
the government in extending the knowledge and enjoyment of the 
rights of man to an hitherto enflaved world, 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, . 


Furnaces for running iron ore into pigs and hollow ware, and 
forges to refine pig iron into bars, are numerous, and worked to 
great extent and profit. This is the only manufacture of importance 
carried on in the State, except it be that of wheat into flour and 
curing tobacco. | | 

The trade of Maryland is principally carried on ftom Baltimore, 
with the other States; with the Weft-Indies, and with fome parts of 
Europe. To thefe places they fend annually about thirty thoufand 
hogtheads of tobacco, befides large quantities of wheat, flour, pig 
iron, lumber, and corn; beans, pork, and flax feed in fmaller 
quantities; and receive in return, clothing for themfelves and ne= 
groes, and other dry goods, wines, fpirits, fugars, and other Weft. 
India commodities. The balance is generally in their favour. 

The total amount of exports from Baltimore Dols. Cts. 

from Oct. 1, 1789, to Sept. 30, 1790, was i 2,029,777 64 - 

Value of imports for the fame time - - + = 1,945,899 55° 

Exports from Oct. 1, 1790, to Sept. 30, 1791 3,131,227 55 

G2 . . During 
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i During the laft mentioned period, the quantity of wheat exported 
was two hundred five thoufand five hundred and feventy-one buthels; 
Indian corn, two hundred five thoufand fix hundred and forty-three 
ditto; buck wheat, four thoufand two hundred and eighty-fix ditto ; 
peas, ten thoufand fix hundred and nineteen ditto; befides one hun- 
dred and fifty-one thoufand four hundred and forty-five barrels of 
wheat flour; four thoufand three hundred and twenty-five ditto, 
Indian meal; fix thoufand feven hundred and fixty-one ditto, bread; 
and three thoufand one hundred and four kegs of crackerse 


SEMINARIES OF LEARNING, &c. 


Wafhington academy, in Somerfet county, was inftituted by law 
in 1779: it was founded, and is fupported, by voluntary!fubfcriptions 
and-private donations, and is authorized to receive gifts and legacies, 
and to hold two thoufand acres of land. A fupplement to the 
law, paffed in 1784, increafed the number of truftees from eleven 
to fifteen. | 

In 1782, a college was inftituted at Charlefton, in Kent county, 
and was honoured with the name of WasutneTron CoLLece, after 
Prefident Wafhington, It is under the management of twenty-four 
vifitors or governors, with power to fupply vacancies and hold 
eftates, whofe yearly value fhall not exceed fix thoufand pounds cur- 
rent money. By a law enacted in 1787, a permanent fund. was 
granted to this inftitution of one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, currency, out of the monies arifing from marriage li- 
cenfes, fines, and forfeitures on the eaftern fhore. 

_ St. John’s college was inftituted in-1785, to have alfo twenty-four 
; truftees, with power to keep up the fucceffion by fupplying vacan- 
cies, and to receive an annual income of nine thoufand pounds. A 
permanent fund is ailigned this college, of one thoufand feven 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, out of the monies arifing from mar- 
riage licenfes, ordinary licenfes, fines and forfeitures, on the weftern 
fhore. This college is at Annapolis, where a building has been 
prepared for it. Very liberal fubfcriptions have been obtained 
towards founding and carrying on thefe feminaries. The two col- 
leges conftitute one univerfity, ‘by the name of ‘+ the Univerfity of 
Maryland,” whereof the governor of the State for the time being is 
chancellor, and the principal of one of them vice-chancellor, either 
by feniority or by ele€tion, as may hereafter be provided for by rule 
or by law. The chancellor is empowered tg call a meeting of the 

i truftees, 


~ 
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 truftees, or a reprefentation of feven of each, and two of the mem- 


bers of the faculty of each, the principal being one, which meeting. 
is filed, “* The Convocation of the Univerfity of Maryland,’’ wha 


- are to frame the laws, preferve uniformity of manners and literature 


in the colleges, confer the higher degrees, determine appeals, &c. 

The Roman Catholics have alfo ereéted a college at George 
town, onthe Potomack river, for the promotion of general litera- 
qure. 

In 178g, the Heshindifte inftituted a college at Avioodee’ in Har- 
ford county, by the name: of Cokefbury college, after Thomas 
Coke, and E rancis Afhbury, 4:/bops of the Methoditt Epifcopal 
Church.- The college edifice is of brick, handfomely built, on a heal- 
thy {pot, enjoying a fine air, and a very extenfive profpect. 

The ftudents, who are to confift of the fons of travelling preach- 
ers, of annual fubfcribers, of the members of the Methodift fociety 
and orphans; are inftruéted in Englifh, Latin, Greek, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Hiftory, Geography, Natural Philofophy and Aftronomy ; 
and when the finances of the college will admit, they are to be taught 
the Hebrew, French, and German languages, 

The college was erected and is fupported wholly by fubfcription 
and voluntary donations. | : 

The ftudents have regular hours for rifing, for prayers, for their 
meals, for ftudy, and for recreation: they are all to be in bed pre- 
cifely at nine o’clock, Their recreations, (for they are to be “ in- 
dulged in nothing which the world calls play,””) are.gardening, walk- 
ing, riding, and bathing, without doors; and within doors, the car- 


penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, or turner’s bufinefs. Suitable pro- 


vifion is made for thefe feveral occupations, which are to be confi- ? 
dered, not as matters of drudgery and conftraint, but as pleafing and 
healthful recreations both for the body and mind. Another of their 
rules, which, though new and fingular, is favourable to the health 
and vigour of the body and mind, is, that the ftudents fhall not fleep 
on feather beds but on mattreffes, and each one by himfelf. Particular 
attention is paid to the morals and religion of the ftudents. 
There are a few other literary inftitutions, of inferior note, in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and provifion is made for free {chools in 
moft of the counties ; though fome are entirely neglected, and very 
few carried on with any fuccefs; fo that a great proportion of the 
lower clafs of people are ignorant; and there are not a few who can- 


not 
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not write their names. But the revolution, among other happy cf- 
feéts, has roufed the {pirit of education, which is faft {preading its 
Salutary influences over this and the other fouthern States. 


poem 


CONES TEE UT IS Oin, 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


The Parliament of Great-Britain, by a declaratory act, having als 
fumed a right to make laws to bind the Colonies in all cafes what- 
foever, and in purfuance of fuch claim endeavoured by force of arms 
to fubjugate the United Colonies to an unconditional fubmiffion to 
their will and power, and having at length conftrained them to de- 
clare themfelves independent States, and to affume government under 
the authority of the people ; therefore, we, the delegates of Mary- 
land, in free and full Convention affembled, taking into our moft 
ferious confideration the beft means of eftablifhing a good conftitution 
in this State, for the fure foundation and more permanent fecurity 
thereof, declare, 

J. That all government of right originates from the people, is 
founded in compact only, and inftituted folely for the good of the 
whole. 

il. That the people of this State ought to have the fole and 
exclufive right of regulating the internal government and police 
thereof. 

TI, That the inhabitants of Maryland are entitled to the common 
law of England, and the trial by jury according to the courfe of that 
aw, and to the benefit of fuch of the Englifh ftatutes as exifted at the 
time of their firft emigration, and which by experience have been 
found applicable to their local and other circumftances, and of fuch 
ethers as have been fince made in England, or Great-Britain, and 
have been introduced, ufed, and practifed by the courts of law or 
equity; and alfo to all aéts of Affembly in force on the firft of June, 
feventeen hundred and feventy-four, except fuch as may have fince 
expired, or have been, er may be altered by aéts of Convention, 
or this Declaration of Rights; fubject neverthelefs to the revifion of, 
and amendment or repeal by the legtflature of this State ; and the in- 
habitants of Maryland are alfo entitled to all property derived to them 
from. or under the charter granted by his Majefty Charles I. ta 
Coecilius Calvert, Baren of Baltimore. 

IV. That 
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- TV. That all perfons invefted with the legiflative or executive 
powers of government are the truftees of the public, and as fuch 
accountable for their conduét: wherefore, whenever the ends of 
government are perverted, and public liberty manifeftly endangered, 
and all other means of redrefs are ineffectual, the people may, and 
of right ought to reform the old, or eftablifh a new government. 
The do&rine of non-refiftance againft arbitrary power and oppref- 
fion is abfurd, flavith, and deftructive of the good and happinef of 
mankind. 

V. That the right in the people to participate in the legiflature is 
the beft fecurity of liberty, and the foundation of all free government. 
For this purpofe, elections ought to be free and frequent, and every 
man having property in, a common intereft with, and attachment te 
the community, ought to have a right of fuffrage. 

VI. That the legiflative, executive and judicial powers of 
government ought to be for ever feparate and diftiné from each 
other. . 

VII. That no power of fufpending laws, or the execution of laws, 
unlefs by, or derived from the legiflature, ought to be exercifed or 
allowed. 

VIII. That freedom of fpeech and dee or proceedings in the 
legiflature, ought mot to be impeached in any other court of judi- 
cature. 

{X. That a place for the meeting of the legiflature ove to 
be fixed, the moft convenient to the members thereof, and to 
the depofitory of public records; and the legiflature ought. not 
to be convened or held at any other place, but from evident ne- 
ceflity. 

X. That for redrefs of grievances, and for amending, ftrength- 
ening and preferving the laws, the legiflature ought to be frequently 
convened. 

XI. That every man hath a right to petition the legiflature for the 
redrefs of grievances, in a peaceable and orderly manner. 

XU. That no aid, charge, tax, fee or fees, ought to be fet, 
rated, or levied, under any pretence, without confent of the legif- 
Jature. oe 

XIII. That the levying taxes by the poll is grievous and oppreffive, 
and ought to be abolifhed; that paupers ought not to be affeffed for 
the fupport of government; but every other perfon in the State ought 
to contribute his proportion of public taxes for the fupport of go- 

vernment, 
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verriment, according to his actual worth in real or perfonal property 
within the State; yet fines, duties, or taxes, may properly and juftly 
be impofed or laid with a political view for the good government and 
benefit of the community. . . 

XIV. That fanguinary laws ought to be avoided, as far as is con- 
fiftent with the fafety of the State; and no law to inflié cruel and 
unufual pains and penalties ought to be made in any cafe, or at any 
time hereafter. 

XV. That retrofpective laws, punifhing facts committed before the 
exiftence of fuch laws, and by them only declared criminal, are op- 
preflive, unjuft, and incompatible with liberty, wherefore no ex poft 
faéto law ought to be made. 

XVI. That no law to attaint particular perfons of treafon or felony 
ought to be made in any cafe, or at any time hereafter. 

XVII. That every freeman, for any injury done him in his perfon 
or property, ought to have remedy by the courfe of the law of the 
.land, and ought to have juftice and right, freely without fale, fully 
without any denial, and {peedily without delay, according to the law 
of the land. 

XVIII. That the trial of fats where they arife, is one of the greateft 
fecurities of the lives, liberties, and eftates of the people. 

XIX. That in all criminal profecutions, every man hatha right to 
be informed of the accufation againft him, to have a copy of the 
indiétment or charge in due time, if required, to prepare for his 
defence, to be allowed council, to be confronted with the witnefies 
againft him, to have procefs for his witnefles, to examine the witneffes 
for and againft him on oath, and to a {peedy trial by an impartial 
jury, without whofe unanimous confent he ought not to be found 
guilty. | 

XX. That no man ought to be compelled to give evidence againft 
himfelf in a court of common law, or in any other court, but in fuch 
eafes as have been ufually practifed in this State, or may hereafter be 
directed by the legiflature. 

XXI. That no freeman ought to be taken or imprifoned, or 
diffeifed of his freehold, liberties or privileges, or outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, or deprived of his life, liberty, 
or property, but .by the judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land. ? 


XXII. That 
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XXII. That exceffive bail onght not to be required, nor exceflive 
fines impofed,. nor cruel or unufual punifhments infli@ed by the 
courts of law. — | 

week DIS FE hat all warrants aiaiie ane or affirmation, t to fearch 
fufpected places, or to feize any perfon or property, are grievous 
and oppreffive} and all general warrants to fearch fufpected places 
or to apprehend fufpected. perfons, without naming or defcribing 
the place or the perfon in fpecial, are illegal, and — not to be 
granted. 

XXIV. That there ought to be n no forfeiture of any part of the 
eftate of any perfon for any crime, except murder; or treafon againtt 
the State, and then only on conviction and attainder. 

XXV. That a well- regulated militia is the proper and natural de- 
fence of a free government. 

XXVI. That ftanding armies are dangerous to liberty, and 
ought not to be raifed or kept without, confent of the legiflature. 

XXVIE. That in all cafes and at all times the military ought to be 
under ftrict fubordination to, and controul of the civil power. 

XXVIII. That no foldier ought to be quartered 3 in any houfe i in 
time of peace; without thé confent of the owner; andin time of war, 
in fuch manner only as the legiflature fhall aired, 

XXIX. That no perfon, except regular foldiers, mariners, and 
marines in the fervice of this State, or militia, when in actual fervice, 
Ought in any cafe to be fubjeét to, or punifhablée by martial law. 

XXX. That the independency and uprightnefs of jidgés are effen- 
tial to the impartial adminiftration of jiftice, and a great fecurity 
to the rights and liberties of the people; wherefore the chancellor and 
judges ought to hold their commiffions during good behaviour 5 
and the faid chancellor and judges fhall be removed for mifbehaviour, 
on a conviction in a court of law, and may.be removed by the go- 
vernor; upon the addrefs of the General Affembly, provided that 
two-thirds of all the mémbers of each Houfe concur in fuch ad- 
drefs. That falaries liberal, but not profufé, ought to be fecured to 
the chaneellor and the judges during the continuance of their com- 
tniffions, in fuch manner and at fuch times as the légiflature fhall 
hereaft ter direct, upon confideration of the circumftances of this State 
no chancellor or judge ought to hold any other oltice, civil or military, 
or receive fees or perquifites of any kind. 7 

-XXXI. That a long continuance in the firft executive depart- 
ments of power or truft is dangerous to Beaty i a rotation, there: 

Vou. HE H fore, 
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fore, in thofe departments, is one of the beft fecurities of permanent 
freedom. | 
XXXII. That no perfon ought to hold at the fame time more 
than one office of profit, nor ought any perfon in public truft 
to receive any prefent from any foreign prince or ftate, or from the 
United States, or any of them, without the approbation of this State. 
XXXIH. That as it is the duty of every man to worfhip God in 
fuch manner as he thinks moitt acceptable to him, all perfons pro- 
fetfing the Chriftian religion are equally entitled to protection in their 
religious liberty; wherefore no perfon ought by any law to be mo- 
leited in his perfon or eftate, om account of his religious perfuafion or 
profefiion, or for his religious praétice, unlefs, under colour of 
religion, any man fall difturb the good order, peace, or fafety 
of the State, or fhall infringe the haws of morality, or injure others 
in their natural, civil, or religious rights; nor ought any perfon 
to be compelled to frequent, or maintain, or contribute, unlefs on 
contract, to maintain any’ particular place of worfhip, or any parti- 
eular miniftry : yet’ the Jegiflature may in their diferetion lay a ge- 
neral and equal tax for the fupport of the Chriftian religion ; leaving 
to each individual the power of appointing the payment of the 
money collected from him, to the fupport of any particular place’ 
of worfhip or minitter, or for the benefit of the poor of his own deno- 
mination, of the poor in general of any particular county; but the 
churches, chapels, glebes, and all the property now belonging to the 
Church. of England, ought ‘to remain to the Church of England for 
ever. And albadts of Affembly lately paffed for collecting monies for 
building or repairing particular churches or chapels of eafe, fhall con- 
tinue in force and’be executed, unlefs the legiflature fhall by at fu- 
perfede or repeal the fame; but no county court fhall affefs any 
quantity of tobacco or funi of money: hereafter, on the application 
of any veftry-men, or church-wardens; and every incumbent of the 
Church of England who hath remained in his parifh, and performed: 
his duty, fhall be entitled to receive the provifion and fupport eftab- 
Hthed by the aét, entitled, «« An aét for the fupport of the clergy of the 
Charch of England in this province,”’ till tke November court of this 
prefent year, to be field for the county in which his parifh fhall lie, or 
partly lie, for fuch time as he hath remained in his parifh, and per~ 
formed his duty. 
XXXIV. That every gift, fale or devife of lands to any minifter, 
public teacher, or preacher of the golpel, as fuch, or to any religious 
2 fect, 
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fest, order, or denomination, or to, or for the fupport, ufe, or benefit 
of, or in truft for any minifter, public teacher, or preacher of the 
gofpel, as fuch, or any religious fet, order, or denomination; and 
every gift or fale of goods or chattels to go in fucceffion, or to take 
place after the death of the feller or donor, or to or for fuch fupport, 
ufe or benefit; and alfo every devife of goods or chattels to, or for 
the fupport, ufe or benefit of any minifter, public teacher, or 
preacher of the gofpel, as fuch, or any religious fect, order or deno- 
mination, without the leave of the legiflature, fhall be void; except 
always any fale, gift, leafe or devife of any quantity of land not ex 
ceeding two acres, fora church, meeting, or other houte of worthip, 
and for a burying ground, which fhall be improved, enjoyed, or 
ufed only for fuch purpofe, or fuch fale, gift, leafe, or devife, fhall 
be void. 

XXXV. That no other teft or qualification ought to be required on 
admiffion to any office of truft or profit, than fuch oath of fupport and 
fidelity to this State, and fuch oath of office as fhall be directed by this 
Convention, or the legiflature of this State, and a declaration of a 
belief in the Chriftian religion, 

‘XXXVI. That the manner of adminiftering an oath to any perfon, 
ought to be fuch as thofe of the religious pertuafion, profeffion, or 
denomination, of which fuch perfon is one, generally efteem the moft 
effectual confirmation by the atteftation of the Divine Being. And 
that the people called Quakers, thofe called Dunkers, and thofe called 
Menonifts, holding it unlawful to take an oath on any occafion, 
ought to be allowed to make their folemn aflirmation in the manner 
that Quakers have been heretofore allowed to affirm, and to be of the 
fame avail as an oath in all fuch cafes as the affirmation of Quakers 
hath been allowed and accepted within this State, inftead of an oath. 
And farther, on fuch affirmation, warrants to fearch for ftolen goods, or 
. for the apprehenfien or commitment of offenders, ought tobe granted, 
er fecurity for the peace awarded; and Quakers, Dunkers, or Me- 
nonifts, ought alfo, on their folema affirmation as aforefaid, to be ads 
mitted as witneffes in all criminal cafes not capital. 

XXXVIE. That the city of Annapolis ought to. have all its rights, 
privileges, and benefits, agreeable to its charter, and the acts of Af 
fembly confirming and regulating the fame; fubject neverthelefs to, 
{uch alterations as may be made by ts Convention, or any future 
legiflature. 

XXXVIM. That the liberty of the prefs ought to be inviolably 
preferved. 

H 3 KXXIX. That 
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XXXIX. That monopolies are odious, contrary to the fpirit of a 
free government and the principles of commerce, and ought not to 
be fuifered. ? 7 

XL. That no title of nobility or tinea honours ought to be 
granted in this State. 

XLI. That the fubfifting refolves of this and the: feveral Con- 
ventions held for this colony, ought to be in force as laws, unlefs al- 
tered by this Convention, or the legiflature of this State. 

XLU. That this declaration of rights, or the form of government 
to be eftablithed by this Convention, or any part of either of them, 

ought not to be altered, changed or abolifhed by the legiflature of 
this State, but in fuch manner as this Convention fhall preferibe 
and diredt. a re | SONNY 
FRAME OF GOVERNMENT. 

I. That the legiflature confift of two diftinct branches, a Senate 
and a Houfe of Delegates, which fhall be ftiled, Tue GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY OF MARYLAND. 

Il. That the Houfe of Delegates fhall be chofen in the following 
manner: all freemen above twenty-one years of age, having a freehold 
of fifty acres of land in the county in which they offer to vote, and 
refiding therein ; ; and all freemen having property in this State above 
_ the value of thirty pounds current money, and having refided in the 
county in which they offer to vote, one whole year next preceding the 
election, fhall have a right of fuffrage in the election of delegates for 
fuch county; and all freemen fo qualified fhall, on the firft Monday 
of Oéober, feventeen hundred and feventy-feven, and on the fame 
day i in every year thereafter, affemble in the counties in which they are 
re{pectively qualified to vote, at the court- houfe in the faid counties, 
or at juch other place as the legiflature thal direct, and when affembled, 
they fhall proceed to elect, vivd voce, four delegates for their refpec- 
tive counties, of the moft wile, fenfible, and difcreet of the people, re- 
fidents in the county where they are to be chofen one whole year next 
preceding the election, above twenty-one years of age, and having in 
the State real or perfonal property above the value of five hundred 
pounds current money; and upon the final cafting of the polls, the 
four perfons who fhall appear to have the greateft number of legal 
votes, fhall be declared and returned duly elected for their refpec- 
tive counties. 

III. That the theriff of each county, or, in cafe of ficknefs, his de- 
puty, : fummoning two juftices of the county, who are required to at- 

tend 
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tend for the prefervation of the peace, hall be the judge of the elec- 
tion, and may adjourn from day to day, if neceffary, till the fame be 
finifhed, fo that the whole election {hall be concluded in four days, 
and fhall make his return thereof, under his hand, to the chancellor 
of this State for the time being. . 

IV. That al! perfons qualified by the charter of ae city of Annas 
polis to vote for burgeffes, fhall on the fame firft Monday of Oc- 
tober, feventeen hundred and feyenty-feven, and on the fame day in 
every year for ever thereafter, elect vivd voce, by a majority of votes, 
two delegates, qualified agreeable to the faid charter; that the mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen of the faid city, or any three of them, be 
judges of the election, appoint the place in the faid city for holding the 
fame, and may adjourn trom day to day as aforefaid, and fhall make 
return thereof as aforefaid; but the inhabitants of the faid city fhall 
not be entitled to vote for delegates for Ann-Arundel county, unlets 
they have a freehold of fifty acres of land in ‘nig county, Sach from 
the city, 

V. That all perfons, inhabitants of Baltimore town, and having the 
game qualifications as electors in. the county, fhall on the fame firft 
Monday in Oétober, feventeen hundred and feventy-feven, and the 
fame day in every year forever thereafter, at fuch place in the taid town 
as the judges fhall appoint, eledt vivd voce, by a majority of votes, 
two delegates, qualified as aforeiaid; but if the faid inhabitants of the 
town fhall fo decreafe, as that the number of perfons having a right 
of fuffrage therein, fhall have been for the {pace of feven years fuccef- 
fively, lefs than one half the number of voters in fome one county in 
this State, fuch town thenceforward fhall ceafe to fend two dele- . 
gates or reprefentatives to the Houfe of Delegates, until the faid 
town fhall have one half of the number of voters in forne one county in 
this State. 

VI. That the commiffioners of the faid town, or any three or more 
of them, for the time being, fhall be judges of the faid election, 
and may adjournas aforefaid, and fhall make return thereof as afore- 
faid; but the inhabitants of the faid town fhall not be entitled to 
vote for, or be elected delegates for Baltimore county; neither fhall 
the inhabitants of Baltimore county, out of the limits of Baltimore 
town, be entitled to vote for 2 OF be elected delegates for the faid 
town. 


VII. That 
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VII. That on refufal, death, difqualification, refignation or ree 
moval out of this State, of any delegate, or on his becoming gover- 
nor or member of the council, a warrant of eleétion fhall iffue by the 
fpeaker, for the election of another in his ‘place, of which ten days 
notice at leaft, excluding the day of notice and day of election, fhalk 
be given. ; 

VII. That not lefs than a majority of delegates, with their 
fpeaker, to be chofen by them by ballot, conftitute an Houfe for the 
tranfaétion of any bufinefs, other than that of adjourning. 

IX. That the Houfe of Delegates fhall judge of the ele@ions and 
qualifications of delegates. . 

X. That the Houfe of Delegates may originate all money bills, 
propofe bills to the Senate, or receive thofe offered by that body, 
and affent, diffent, or propofe amendments; that they may in- 
quire, on the oath of witneffes, into all complaints, grievances, and 
offences, as the grand ingueft of this State, and may commit any 
perfon for any crime to the public gaol, there to remain till he be dif- 
charged by due courfe of law. They may expel any member for a 
great mifdemeanor, but not a fecond time for the fame caufe. They 
may examine and pafs all accounts of the State, relating either 
to the collection or expenditure of the revenue, or appoint auditors 
to flate or adjuft the fame. They may call for all public or official 
papers and records, and fend for perfons whom they may judge 
neceflary, in the courfe of their inquiries, concerning affairs 
- relating to the public intereft; ‘and may direct all office bonds, 
which fhall be made-payable to the State, to be fued for on any 
breach of duty. | 

XI. That the Senate may be.at full and perfect liberty to exercife 
their judgment in paffing laws, and that they may not be compelled 
by the Houfe of Delegates either to reject a money bill which the. 
emergency of affairs may require, or to affent to fome other act of 
legiflation, in their confcience and judgment injurious to the public 
welfare, the Houfe of Delegates fhall not, on any occafion, or under. 
any pretence annex to, or blend with a money bill, any matter, 
claufe, or thing, not immediately-relating to, and neceffary for. 
the impofing, affeffing, levying, or applying the taxes or fupplies, 
to be raifed for the fupport of government, or the current expenfes 
of the State: and to prevent altercation about fuch bills, it is des 
glared, that no bill impofing duties or cuftoms for the mere regula- 
tion of commerce, or inflicting fines for the reformation of morals, or 
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to enforce the execution of the laws, by which an inciderital revenue 
may arife, fhall be accounted a money bill; but every bill affefling, 
levying or applying taxes or fupplies for the fupport of government, 
_or the current expenfes of the State, or appropriating money in the 
treafury, fhall be deemed a nioney bill. 

X1I. That the Houfe of Delegates may punifh, by imprifonment, 
any perfon who fhall be guilty of a contempt in their view, by any 
diforderly or riotous behaviour, or by threats to, or abufe of their 
members, or by any obitruction to their proceedings. They may 
alfo punifh, by imprifonment, any perfon who fhall be guilty-of a 
breach of privilege, by arrefting on civil procefs, or by affaulting 
any of their members during their fitting, or on their way to, or re- 
turn from the Houfe of Delegates; or by any affault of, or obftruc- 
tion to their officers, in the execution of any order or procefs; or 
by affaulting or obftructing any witnefs, or any other perfon, attends 
ing on, er on their way to, or from the Houfe; or by refcuing any 
perfon committed by the Houfe; and the fenate may exercife the 

fame power in fimilar cafes. 

XII. That the treafurers (one for the weftern and another for 
the eaftern fhore) and the commilffioners of the Loan Office, may 
be appointed by the Houfe of Delegates during their pleafure; and 
in caie of refufal, death, refignation, difqualification, or removal 
out of the State, of any of the faid commiffioners or treafurers, 
in the recefs of the General Affembly, the governor, with the advice 
of the council, may appoint and commiffion a fit and proper perfom 
to fuch vacant office, and to hold the fame until the meeting of the 
next General Affembly. 

X{V. That the fenate be chofen in the following manner :—Alf 
perfons, qualified as aforefaid to vote for county delegates, fhall, on 
the firft day of September, 1781, and on the fame day in every 
fifth year for ever thereafter, elect vivd voce, by a majority of votesy 
two perfons for their refpective counties, qualified as atorefaid to 
be eleéted county delegates, to be electors of the fenate; and the’ 
fheriff of each county, or; in cafe of ficknefs, his deputy, (fum- — 
moning two juftices of the county, who are required to attend for 
the prefervation of the peace) fhall hold and be judge of the faid 
election, and make returm thereof as aforefaid. And all perfons 
qualified as aforefaid to vote for delegates for the city of Annapolis 
and Baltimore town, fhall, on the fame firft Monday of September, 
1781, and on the fame day in every fifth year for ever thereafter, elect, 
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wivé voce, by a majority of votes, one perfon for the faid cit} and 
town refpectively, qualified as aforefaid, to be elected a delegate for’ 
the faid city and town refpectively ; the faid election to be held in 
the fame manner as the eleétion of delegate for the faid city and 
town; the right to elect the. faid elector with refpeét to Baltimore 
town to continue as long as the right to elect delegates for the faid 
town. 

XV. That the faid electors of the fenate meet at the city of Anna- 
polis, or {uch other place as fhall be appointed for convening the le- 
giflature, on the third Monday in September, 1781, and on the famé 
day in every fifth year for ever thereafter; and they, or. any twenty- 
four of them fo met, fhall proceed to elect, by ballot, either out of 
their own body, or the people at large, fifteen fenators; (nine of 
whom to be refidents on the weftern, and fix to be refidents on the 
eaftern fhore) men of the moft wifdom, experience and virtue, above 
twenty-five years of age, refidents of the State above three whole 
years next preceding the eleCtion, and having real and perfonal pro- 
perty above the value of one thoufand pounds current money. 

XVI. That the fenators fhall be balloted for at one and the fame 
time ; and out of the gentlemen refidents of the weftern fhore who 
fhall be propofed as fenators, the nine who {fhall, on ftriking the bal- 
lots, appear to have the greateft number in their favour, fhall be ac- 
cordingly declared and returned duly elected; and out of the gen- 
tlemen refidents of the eaftern fhore who fhall be propofed as 
fenators, the fix who fhall, on ftriking the ballots, appear to have 
the greateft number in their favour, fhall be accordingly declared 
and returned duly eleéted: and if two or more, on the fame fhorey 
fhall have an equal number of ballots in their favour, by which the 
choice fhall not be determined on the firft ballot, then the ele¢tors : 
fhall again ballot before they feparate, in which they fhall be con- 
fined to the perfons who, on the firft ballot, fhall have had an equal 
mumber ; and they who fhall have the greateft number in their favour 
on the fecond ballot, fhall be accordingly declared and returned duly 
elected ; and if the whole number fhould not thus be made up, be- 
‘caufe of an equal number on the fecond ballot ftill being.in favour 
of two or more perfons, then the election fhall be determined by 
let between thofe who have equal numbers ; which proceedings of 
the electors fhall be certified under their hands, and returned to the 
chancellor for the time being. 


XVIL. That 
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XVII. That the electors of fenators hall judge of the qualifica- 
tions and elections of members of their body, and on a contefted 
election fhall admit toa feat, as an eleétor, fuch qualified perfon as 
fhall appear to them to have the greateft number of legal votes > his 
favour. | 
XVIII. That the electors immediately on their meeting, and be- 
fore they proceed to the election of fenators, take fuch oath of fup* 
port and fidelity to this State, as this Convention or the legiflature 
fhall dire& ; and alfo an oath, “to eleét, without favour, affection, 
partiality or prejudice, fuch perfons for fenators as they, in their 
_ judgment and confcience, believe beft qualified for the office.” 

XIX. That in cafe of refufal, death, refignation, difqualification, 
or removal out of this State,-of any fenator, or on his becoming 
governor, or a member of the council, the fenate fhall immediately 
thereupon, or at their next meeting thereafter, elect by ballot, in 
the fame manner as the electors are above dire&ted to chufe fenators, 
another perfon in his place for the pes of the faid term of five 
years. 

XX. That not lefs than a majority of the fenate, with their prefie 
dent (to be chofen by them by ballot) fhall conftitute an Houfe, for 
the tranfa@ing any bufinefs, other than that of adjourning, _ 

XXI. That the fenate fhall judge of the elections and qualifica- 
tions of fenators. 

XXII. That the fenate may originate any other except money. 
bills, to which their affent or diffent only fhall be given; and may 
receive any other bills from the Houfe of Delegates, and affent, dif- 
fent or propofe amendments. 

XXIII. That the General Affembly meet annually, on the firtk 
Monday of November, and if neceflary ofténer. 

XXIV. That each Houfe fhall aEpPIt, its own officers, and fettle 
its own rules of proceeding. 

XXV. That a perfon of wifdom, experience and virtue, fhall be 
chofen governor, on the fecond Monday of November, feventeen 
hundred and feventy-feven, and on the fecond Monday in every. 
year for ever thereafter, by the joint ballot of both Houfes, to be 
taken in each Houfe refpettively, depofited in a conference-room $s 
the boxes to be examined by a joint committee of both Houfes, 
dnd the numbers feverally reported, that the appointment may be 
entered; which mode of taking the joint ballot of both Houfes thall 
be adopted in all cafes, But if two or more fhall have an equal 
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number of ballots in their favour, by which the choice fhall not be 
determined on the firft ballot, then a fecond ballot fhall be taken, 
which fhall be confined to the perfons who on the firft ballot fhall 
have had an equal number; and if the ballots fhould again be 
equal between two or more perfons, then the eleétion of the gover- 
nor fhall be determined by lot, between thofe who have equal num- 
bers; and if the perfon chofen governor fhall die, refign, remove 
out of the State, or refufe to act (fitting the General Aflembly) the 
Senate and Houfe of Delegates fhall immediately thereupon proceed 
to a néw choice in manner aforefaid. 

XXVI. That the fenators and delegates, on the fecond Tuefday 
of November, one thoufand feven hundred and feventy-feven, and 
anntially on the fecond Tuefday of November for ever thereafter, 
eleét by joint ballot, in the fame manner as fenators are directed to 
be chofen, five of the moft fenfible, difcreet and experienced men, 
above twenty-five years of age, refidents in the State above three 
years next preceding the election, and having therein a freehold of 
lands and tenémeits above the value of one thoufand pounds current 
money; to be the council to the governor ; whofe proceedings fhall 
be always entered on record, to any part whereof any member may 
enter his diffent; and their advice, if fo required by the governor 
or any member of the council, fhall be given in writing, and figned 
by the menfbérs giving the fame refpectively ; which proceedings 
of the council fhall be laid before the Senate or Houfe of Delegates, 
when called for by them, or either of them. ‘The council may ap- 
point their own clerk, who fhall take fuch oath of fupport and fidelity 
fo this State as this Convention or the legiflature fhall direé&t, and of 
fecrecy, in fuch matters as he fhall be direéted by the Board to keep 
fecret. 

XXVII. That the delegates to Congrefs from this State fhall be 
chofen annually, or fuperfeded in the mean time by the joint ballot 
of both Houfes of Affembly, and that there be a rotation in fuch 
inannet that at leaft two of the number be annually changed; and 
io perfon fhall be capable of being a delegate to Congrefs for more 
thah three in any term of fix years ; and no perfon who holds any 
oflice of profit in the gift of Congrefs fhall be eligible to fit in Con- 
grefs, but if appointed to amy fuch office his feat fhall be thereby 
vacated. That no perfon, unlefs above twenty-one years of age, 
and a refidetit in the State mote than five years next preceding the 
election, and having real and perfonal eftate in this State above the 
ion 3 value 
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value of one thoufand pounds current money, fhall be eligible to fit 
in Congrefs. 

XXVIL. That the fenators and delegates, immediately on their 
annual meeting, and before they proceed to any bufinefs, and every 
perfon hereafter elected a fenator or delegate, before he acts as fuch, 
fhall take an oath of fupport and fidelity to this State as aforefaid ; 
and before the election of a governor, or member of the council, 
{hall take an oath, “ to elect without favour, affection, partiality or 
prejudice, fuch perfon as governor, or m>mber of the council, a 
they in their agement and confcience believe beft qualified for the 
office.’” 

XXIX. That the fenate and delegates may adjourn themfelveg 
refpectively: but if the two Houtes fhould not agree on the fame 
time, but adjourn to different days, then fhall the governor appoint 
and notify one of thoie days, or fome day between, and the Affembly 
fhall. then meet and be held accordingly ; and he fhall, if neceflary, 
by advice of the council, call them before the time to which they 
fhall in any manner be adjourned, on giving not lefs than ten days 
notice thereof; but the governor fhall not adjourn the Affembly 
otherwife than as aforefaid, nor prorogue or diffolve it at any time. 

XXX. That no perfon, unlefs above twenty-five years of age, a 
refident in this State above five years next preceding the eleétion, 
and having in the State real and perional property above the value of 
five thoufand pounds current money, one thoufand pounds whereof 
at leaft to be freehold eftate, fhall be eligible as governor. ne 

XXXI. That the governor fhall not continue in that office longer 
than three years fucceffively, nor be eligible as governor until the 
expiration of four years after he fall have been out of that office. 

XXXII. That upon the death, refignation, or removal out of 
this State, of the governor, the firft named of the council, for the 
time being, fhall act as governor, and qualify in the fame manner $ 
and fhall immediately call a meeting of the General Affembly, giving 
not lefs than fourteen days notice of the meeting, at which meeting © 
a governor fhall be appointed, in manner aforefaid, for-the refidue’ 
of the year, 

XXXUI. That the governor, .by and with the adyice and confent 
of the council, may embody the militia, and when embodied fhalt 
alone have the direétion thereof, and fhall alfo have the direction of 
all the regular land and fea forces under the laws of this State; but 
he fhall not command in perfon, unlefs advifed thereto by the 
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council, and then only fo long as they fhall approve thereof; and 
may alone exercife all other the executive powers of government, 
where the concurrence of the council is not required, according to. 
the laws of this State; and-grant reprieves or pardons for any 
crime, except in fuch cafes where the law fhall otherwife direct; 
and may, during the recefs of the General Affembly, lay embargoes 
to prevent the departure of any fhipping, or the exportation of any 
commodities, for any time not exceeding thirty days in any one 
. year, fummoning the General Affembly to meet within the time of 
the continuance of fuch embargo; and may alfo order and compel 
any veffel to ride quarantine, if fuch veffel, or the port from which 
fhe may have come, fhall, on ftrong grounds, be fufpected to be 
infected with the plague; but the governor fhall not, on any pres 
tence, exercife any power or prerogative by virtue of any law, fta- 
tute or cuftom, of England or Great-Britain. 

XXXIV. That the members of the council, or any three or more 
of them, when convened, fhall conftitute a Board for the tranfacting 
of bufinefs. That the governor for the time being fhall prefide in 
the council, and be entitled to a vote on all queftions in which the 
council fhall be divided in opinion ; and in the abfence of the gover- 
nor, the firft named of the council fhall prefide, and as fuch fhall 
alfo vote in all cafes where the other members difagree in their 
Opinion. 

XXXV. That in cafe of refufal, death, refignation, difqualifica- 
tion, or removal out of the State, of any perfon chofen a member 
of the council, the members thereof, immediately thereupon, or at 
their next meeting thereafter, fhall elect, by ballot, another perfon 
qualified as aforefaid, in his place,’ for the refidue of the year. 

XXXVI. That the council fhall have power to make the great feal 
of this State, which fhall be kept by the ¢hancellor for the time 

‘being, and affixed to all laws, commiffions, grants and other public 
teftimonials, as has been heretofore practifed in this State. 

XXXVII. That no {enator, delegate of Affembly, or member of 
the council, if he fhall qualify as fuch, fhall hold or execute any 
ofiice of profit, or receive the profits of any office exercifed by any 
other perfon, during the time for which he fhall be ele&ted; nor 
fhall any governor be capable of holding any other office of profit in 
this State, while he ads as fuch; and no perfon holding a place of 
profit, or receiving any part of the profits thereof, or receiving the 
profits, or any part of the profits, arifing on any agency for the fup- 

ply 
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ply of cloathing or provifions for the army or navy, or‘holding any 
ofhice under the United States, or any. of them, or a minifter or 
preacher of the gofpel of any denomination, or any perfon. em- 
ployed in the regular land jervice, or marine, of this or the United 
States, fhall -have a feat in the General Affembly, or the council of 
this State. 

XXXVUI. That every governor, fenator, delegate.to me or 
Affembly, and member of the council, before he acts as fuch, fhall 
take an oath, ‘¢ That he will not receive, directly or indireétly, at 
any time, any part of the profits of any office held by any other 
perfon during his acting in his office of governor, fenator, delegate 
to Congrefs or Affembly, or member of the council, or the profits, 
or any part of the profits, arifing on any agency for the ac fopply of 
cloathing- or provitions for the army or navy.” 

XXXIX. Thatif any fenator, delegate to Congrefs or Affembly, 
or member of the council, fhall hold or execute any office of profit, © 
or receive, directly or indirectly, at any time, the profits, or any 
' part of the profits, of any office exercifed by any other perfon, during , 
his acting as fenator, delegate to Congrefs or Aflembly,; or member 
of the council, his feat, on conviction in a court of law, by the oath 
of two credible witneffes, fhall be void, and he fhall fuffer the pu- 
nifiment for wilful and corrupt perjury, or be banifhed this State 
for ever, or difqualified for ever from holding any office or place of 
truft or profit, as the court may judge. 

XL. That the chancellor, all judges, the attorney-general, clerks 
of the General Court, the clerks of the county courts, the regifters 
of the land office, and regifters of wills, fhall hold their commiflions 
during good behaviour, removeable only for mifbehaviour, on con- 
yiction in a court of law. 

XLI. That there be a regifter of wills appointed ‘for each conetey 
who fhall be commiffioned by the governor, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the Senate and Houfe ot Delegates ; and that upon the 
death, refignation, difqualification, or removal out of the county, 
by any regifter of wills, in the recefs of the General Affembly, the 
governor, with the advice of the council, may appoint and commif{- 
fion a fit and proper perfon to fuch vacant office, to hold the fame 

until the meeting of the General Affembly. 

XLII. That fheriffs fhall be elected in each county, a ballot, 
every third year, that is to fay, two perfons for the office of fheriff 
for each county, the qne of whom having the majority of votes, or 
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if both have am equal number, either of them, at the difcretion of 
the governor, to be commiflioned by the governor for the faid office, 
and having ferved for three years, fuch perfon fliall be ineligible for 
the four years next fuceeeding, bond with fecurity to be taken every 
year as wfual, and no fheriff fhall be qualified to’a& before the fame 
is given. In cafe of death, refufal, refignation, difqualification, or 
removal out of the county, before the expiration of the three years, 
the other perfon, chofen as aforefaid, fhall be commiffioned by the 
governor to execute the faid office for the refidue of the faid three 
years, the faid perfon giving bond with fecurity as aforefaid; and in 
cafe of his death, refufal, refignation, difqualification, or removal 
out of the county, before the expiration of. the faid three years, the 
governor, with the advice of the council, may nominate and com- 
miffion a fit and proper perfon to execute the faid office for the re- 
fidue of the faid three years, the faid perfon giving bond and fecurity 
as: aforefaid. The election fhall be held at the fame time and place 
appointed for the election of delegates; and the juftices there fam- 
moned to attend for the prefervation of the peace, fhall be judges | 
thereof, and of the qualification of candidates, who fhall appoint a 
elerk to take the ballots. All freemen above the age of twenty-one 
years, having a freehold of fifty acres of land in the county in which 
they offer to ballot, and refiding therein ; and all freemen above the 
ave of twenty-one years, and having property in the State above the 
value of thirty pounds current money, and having refided in the 
county in which they offer to ballot, one whole year next preceding 
the election, fhall have a right of fuffrage ; no perfon to be eligible 
to the office of fheriff for a county, but an inhabitant of the faid 
county above the age of twenty-one years, and having real and per- 
ional property in the State above the value of one thoufand pounds 
eurrent money. Fhe juftices aforefaid fhall examine the ballots, 
and the two candidates properly qualified, having in each county the 
majority of legal ballots, fhaH be declared duly elected for the office 
of fheriff for fach county, and returned to the governor and council, 
with a certificate of the number of ballots for each of them. 

ALIN, That every perfon who fhall offer to vote for delegates, or 
for the eleCtion of the fenate, or for the fheriff, fhall (if required 
by any three perfons quslified to vote) before he be admitted to 
poll, take fuch oath or affirmation of fupport and fidelity to this 
State, as this Convention or the legiflature fhall direé&t. 


XLIV. That 
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». AEIV. That a juftice of the peace may be eligible as a fenator, 
a or member of the council, and may continue to act as a 
juftice of the peace. 

XLV. That no field officer of the militia be eligible as a pa ee 
delegate, or member of the council. 

XLVI. That all civil officers hereafter to be appointed for the fe- 
veral counties of this State, fhall have been refidents of the county 
vefpectively, for which they fhall be appointed, fix months next bee 
fore their appointment, and fhall continue refidents of their county 
ve{pectively, during their continuance in office. 

XLVII. That the judges of the General Court, and juftices of the 
county courts, may appoint the clerks of their refpective courts, and 
in cafe of refufal, death, refignation, difqualification, or removal 
eut of the county, of any of the faid county clerks, in the vacation 
of the county court of which he is clerk, the governor, with the 
advice of the council, may appoint and commition a fit and proper 
perfon to {uch vacant office refpeétively, to hold the fame uatil the 
meeting of the next General Court, or county court, as the cafe 
may be. ; 

XLVIL. That the governor for the time being, with the advice 
and confent: of the council, may appoint the chancellor, and all 
judges and juftices, the attorney-general, naval officers, officers in 


the regular land and fea fervice, officers of the militia, regifters of 


the land office, furveyors, and all other civil officers of government, 
(affeffors, conftables and overfeers of the roads only excepted) and 


may alfo fufpend or remove any civil officer who has not a commiffion | 
during good behaviour; and may fufpend any militia officer for one 


month ; and may alfo fufpend or remove any regular officer in the 
land or fea fervice; and the governor may remove or fufpend any 
militia officer in purfuance of the judgment of a court martial. 
XLIX. That all civil officers of the appointment of the governor 
and council, who do not hold commiffions during good behaviour, 


fhall be appointed annually in the third week of November; but if 


any of them fhall be re-appointed, they may continue to act without 


any new commiffion or qualification; and every officer, though not 


re-appointed, fhall continue to act until the perfon who fhall be ap- 
pointed and commiffioned in his ftead fhall be qualified. 


L. That the governor, every member of the council, and every. 


judge and juftice, before they act as fuch, fhall refpectively take an 
eath, «* That he will not, through favour, affection or partiality, 
yote 
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vote for any perfon to office, and that he will vote for fuch perfon ag 
“in his judgment and confcience he believes moft fit and beft qualified 
for the office ; and that he has not made, nor will make any promife 
or engagement to give his vote or intereft in favour of any perfon.” 

LI. That there be two regifters of the land office, one upon the 
weftern and one upon the eaftern fhore; that fhort extraéts of the 
grant, and certificates of the land on the weftern and eaftern fhores 
refpectively be made in feparate books, at the public expenfe, and 
depofited in the offices of the faid regifters in fuch manner as fhall 
hereafter be provided by the General Aflembly. 

Lil. That every chancellor, judge, regifter of wills, commiffioner 
of the loan office, attorney-general, fheriff, treafurer, naval officer, 
regifter of the land ofhice, regifter of the chancery court, and every 
clerk of the common Jaw courts, furveyor, and auditor of the public 
accounts, before he acts as fuch, fhall take an oath, * that he will 
not, dire€tly or indirectly, receive any fee or reward for doing his 
office of but what-is or fhall be allowed by 
law ; nor will direétly or indireétly receive the profits, or any part 
of the profits of any office held by any other perfon; and that-he 
does not hold the fame office in truft, or for the benefit of any other 
perton” 

LIU. That if any governor, chancellor, judge, regifier of wills, 
attorney-general, regifter of the land office, regifter of the chancery 
gourt, or any clérk of the common law courts, treafurer, naval of- 
fiter, fheriff, furveyor or auditor of public accounts, fhall receive; 
dire&tly or indire@tly, at any time, the profits, or any part of. the 
profits, of any office held by any other perfon, during his aCting in | 
the office to which he is appointed, his eleCtion, appointment and 
commiffion, on conviétion in a court of law, by oath of two credible 
witnefles, fhall be void, and he fhall fuffer the punifiment for wilful 
and corrupt perjury, or be banifhed this State forever, or difqualified 
for ever from holding any office or place of truft or profit, as the 
court may adjudge. , 3 

LIV. That if any perfon fhall give-any bribe, prefent or reward, 
gr any promife, or any fecutity for the payment or delivery of any 
money, or any other thing, to obtain or procure a vote to be gos 
vvernor, fenator, delegate’ to Congrefs or Aflembly, member of the 
council, or judge, or to be appointed to any of the faid offices, of 
to any office of profit or truft, how created or hereafter to be created 
in this State; the perfon ‘giving, and the'perfon recdiving the fame, 

on 
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en conviétion in a court of law, hall be for ever difqualified to hold 
any office of truft or profit in this State. 
_ LV. That every perfon appointed to any office of profit or tri 
fhall, before he enters on the execution thereof, take the following 
wath, to wit, ** I A.B. do fwear, That I do not hold myfelf bound 
in allegiance, to the King of Great-Britain, and that I will be faith- 
ful, and bear true allegiance to the State of Maryland,” and fhall 
alfo fubfcribe a declaration of his belief in the Chrittian religion. 

LVI. That there be a court of appeals, compofed of perfons of 
integrity and found judgment in the law, whofe judgment fhall-be | 
final and conclufive in all cafes of appeal from the General Court, 
Court of Chancery, and Court of Admiralty: that one perfon of 
integrity and found judgment in the law be appointed chancellor s 
that three perfons of integrity and found judgment in the law be 
appointed judges of the court now called the Provincial Court; ‘and 
that the fame court be hereafter called and known by the name of 
Tue Generar Court; which court fhall fit on the weftern and 
eaftern fhores for tranfaéting and determining the bufinefs of the re- 
fpective fhores, at fuch times and places as the future legiflature of 
this State fhall direct and appoint. 

‘LVIL That the ftile of all laws runs thus, Be it enacted, by the 
General Affembly of Maryland: that all public commiffions and grante 
run thus, The State of Maryland, &c. and fhall be figned by the 
governor, and attefted by the chancellor, with the feal of the State 
annexed, except military commiflions, which fhall not be attefted by 
the chancellor, or have the feal of the State annexed: that all writs 
fhall run in the fame ftile, and be tefted, fealed and figned as ufual ; 
that all indictments fhall conclude, Againft the fe Governments 
and Dignity of the State. 

LVI. That all penalties and forfeitures, Hie#etofore going to the 
King or proprietary, fhall go to the State, fave only fuch as the 
General Affembly may abolith or otherwife provide for, 

LIX. That this Form of Government, and the Declaration of 
Rights, and no part thereof, fhall be altered, changed or abolithed, © 
unlefs a bill fo to alter, change or abolifh the fame, fhall pafs the 
General Affembly, and be publithed at leaft three months before a 
new eléction, and fhall be confirmed by the General Affembly after 
a new election of delegates, in the firft feffion after fuch new elec 
tion: provided, that nothing in this Form of Government which re- 
lates to the eaftern fhore particularly, fhall at any time hereafter be 
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Altered, unlefs for the alteration and confirmation thereof at leaft two-« 
thirds of all the members of each branch of the General ee 
fhall concur. 

LX. That every bill paffed by the General Affembly, when en- 
groffed, fhall be prefented by the fpeaker of the Houfe of Delegates, 
in the fenate, to the governor for the time being, who fhall fign the 
fame, and thereto affix the great feal, in the prefence of the members 
of both Houfes. Every law fhall be recorded in the General Courts 
Office of the weftern fhore, and in due time printed, publifhed, and 
certified under the great feal, to the feveral county courts, in the 
fame manner as hath been heretofore ufed in this State. 

This Declaration of Rights and Frame of Government was affented. 
to, and paffed in Convention of the Delegates of the freemen of 
Maryland, begun and held at the city of. aan the 14th of Au- 
cult, A. 1770. 


EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT. AND TAXES. 


The annual expenfes of government are eftimated at about twenty 
thoufand pounds currency. The revenue arifes chiefly from taxes 
on real and perfonal property. 
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CITY..OF | 


WASHINGTON, 


IN THE TERRITORY OF COLUMBIA. 


> 
4 
a Ag 


kd territory of Columbia was ceded to the United States by the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, for the purpofe of eftablifhing a fede- 
ral city, that might become the permanent feat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thiscity, now building, is called after the name of that brave 
defender of American liberty and fupporter of the rights of mankind, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, who having vindicated the rights of 
his countrymen, and contributed to the eftablifhment of his country’s 
independence, has been called by the voice of gratitude and ‘affec- 
tion to fill the higheft office a generous and brave people had to be- 
ftow—this city will therefore ftand as the moft honourable monu- 
ment of his worth and the people’s gratitude that could poflibly be 
erected ; and we truft that when it becomes the feat of government, 
which it is to be after 1800, that it will recall to the minds of future 
legiflators his virtues, and the principles on which American liberty 
is founded, and its government eftablifhed.. This city ftands at the 
pour of the rivers Potomack and the Eaftern Branch, in latitude 29° 
53’ north, extending about four miles up each, including a tract of ter- 
ritory, exceeded in point of convenience, falubrity, and beauty, by 
none in America, if any in the world: for although the land is appa- 
rently level, yet by gentle and gradual {wellings, a variety of elegant 
profpeéts are produced, while there is a fufficient defcent to convey 
‘off the water occafioned by rain. 

Within the limits of the city are twenty-five [prings of excellent wa- 
ter ; and by digging ‘wells, water of the beft quality is readily had ; 
befides thefe, the {treams that now run through that territory, are alfo 
to be collected for the ufe of the city. 

on waters of Reedy branch and ef Tiber creek may alfo be conveyed 
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to the Prefident’s houfe,; for the fource of Tiber creek is elevated about 
two hundred and thirty-fix feet above the level of the tide in the faid 
creek, and the perpendicular height of the ground on which the ca- 
pital is to ftand, is feventy-eight feet above the level of the tide in 
the fame: the water of Tiber creek may, therefore, be conveyed 
to the capital, and after watering that part of the city, may be def- 
tined to other ufeful purpofes. 7 | 

The Eaftern Branch is one of the fafeft and moft commodious har- 
bours in America, being fufficiently deep for the largeft fhips for 
about four miles above its mouth ; while the channel lies clofe along 
the edge of the city, and affords a large and capacious harbour. 

The Potomack, although only navigable for fmall craft, for a confi- 
derable diftance from its banks next to the city, excepting about half 
a mile above the junction of the rivers, will neverthelefs afford a 
capacious fummer harbour ; as an. immenfe number of fhips may 
ride in the great channel, oppofite to and below the city. 

The city, being fituated upon the great poft read, exaétly equi- 
diftant from the northern and fouthern extremities of the Union, and 
nearly fo from the Atlantic ocean to the Ohio river, upon the bett 
navigation, in the midft of the richeft commercial territory in Ame- 
rica, and commanding the moft extenfive internal refources, is by far 
the moft eligible fituation for the refidence of Congrefs ; and as it 
is now preffing forward, by the public {pirited enterprife of the 
people of the United States, and by foreigners, it will grow up 
with a degree of rapidity, hitherto unparalleled in the annals of 
cities, and will probably foon become the admiration of the world, 
atid one of the principal emporiums of American commerce. 

The inland navigation of the Potomack is fo far advanced, that craft 
loaded with produce now come down that river and its feveral 
branches, from upwards of one hundred and eighty miles to the great 
falls, which are within fourteen miles of the new city. The canals at 
the great and little falls are nearly completed, and the locks in fuch | 
forwardnefg, that in the courfe of the prefent year, the naviga+ 
tion will be entirely opened between tide water and the head branches 
of the Potomack, which will produce a communication by water 
between the city of Wathingion, and the interior parts of Virginia 
and Maryland, by means of the Potomack, the Shannandoah, the 
South Branch, Opecan, cape Capon, Patterfon’s creek, Conoacheague, 
and Monocafy, for upwards of two hundred miles, through one of 
the nioft healthy, pleafant, and fertile regions in America, pro- 
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ducing, in vaft abundance, tobacco of fuperior quality, hemp, 
Indian corn, wheat and other fmall grain, with fruit and vegetables 
“peculiar to America, in vaft abundance, and equal in quality to any 
in the United States. : 

The lands. upon the Potomack above the city of Wafhington, all 
around it, and for fixty miles below, are high and dry, abounding 
with innumerable fprings of excellent water, and are well covered with 
large timber of various kinds. A few miles below the city, upon the 
banks of the Potomack, are inexhauftible mountains of excellent 
free-ftone, of the white and red Portland kinds, of which the public 
edifices in the city are now building. _ Above the city, alfo upon the 
banks of the river, are immenie quantities of excellent coal, lime- 
ftone, and marble, with blue flate of the beft quality. 

The founding of this city in fach an eligible fituation, and upon 
fuch a liberal and elegant plan, will by future generations be confi- 
dered as a high proof of the judgment and wifdom of the prefent go- 
wernment of the United States, and whilft its name will keep frefh in 
mind to the end of time, the many virtues and amiable gualities of 
the Prefident, the city itfelf will be a ftanding monument of their 
public {pirit, : 

The plan of this city, agreeably to the directions of the Prefident 
of the United States, was defigned and drawn by the celebrated 
Major L’Enfant, and is an inconceivable improvement upon all 
others, combining not only convenience, regularity, elegance of 
profpect, and a free circulation of air, but every thing grand and 
beautiful that can poffibly be introduced into a city. 

The city is divided into iquares or grand divifions, by the 
ftreets running due north, fouth, eaft and weft, which form the 
ground-work of the plan. However, from the capitol, the Prefident’s 
houfe, and fome of the important areas in the city, run tranfverfe 
avenues or diagonal ftreets, from one material object to another, which 
not only produce a variety of charming profpects, but remove that 
infipid famenefs that renders fome other great cities unpleafing, 
Thefe great leading ftreets are all one hundred and fixty feet wide, ing 
cluding a pavement of ten feet, and a gravel walk of thirty feet planted 
with trees on each fide, which wil leave eighty feet of paved ftreet for 
carriages. The reft of the ftreets are in general one hundred and ten 
feet wide, with a few only ninety feet, except North, South, and 
Eaft Capitol ftreets, which are one hundred and fixty feet. The 
diagonal ftreets are named after the re{pective States compoting the 
Union, while thofe running north and fouth are, from the capitol 
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eattward, named, Eaft Firft ftreet, Eat Second Street, Sc. and 
thofe weft of it are in the fame manner called Weft Fick ftreet, Weft 
Second fireet, &c. thofe running eaft and welt are from the capitol 
northward named, North A ftreet, North B ftreet; &c.. and thofe 
fouth of it are called South A fireet, South B ftreet, &c. 

The fquares, or divifions of the city, have their numbers inferted 
dn the plan, and amount to eleven hundred and fifty. The rectangular 
fquares generally contam from three to fix acres, and ate divided 
into lots of from forty to eighty feet front, and their depth from about 
ene hundred and ten to three hundred feet, according to she fize. of 
. the fquare. 

The irregular divifions produced by the diagonal ftreets are fome 
of them fmall, but are generally in valuable fituations. Their acute 
points are all to be cut off at forty fect, fo that no houfe in the city 
will have an acute corner. The lots in theie irregular {quares will all 
turn at a right angle with the refpedtive ftreets, although the backs of 
the houfes upon them will not ftand parallel to one another, which is 
a matter of little or no confequence. 

By the rules declared and publithed by the Prefident of the United 
States, for regulating the buildings within the city, all houfes muft be 
of ftone or brick—their walls muft be parallel to the {treets, and either 
placed immediately upon them, or withdrawn,therefrom at pleafure. 
The walls of all houfes upon ftreets one hundred and fixty feet wide 
muft be at leaft thirty feet high; but there is no obligation impofed te 
‘build or improve in any limited time. : 4 

The area for the capitol, or honfe for the legiflative bodies, is fitu- 
ated upon the moft beautiful eminence m the city, about a milefrom 
the Eaftern Branch, and not much more from: the Potomack, 
commanding a,full and complete view of every part of the city, as 
weli as a confiderable extent of the country around, ‘The Prefident’s 
houfe will fland upon a rifing ground, not far from the banks of ~ 
the Potomack, poflefiing a delightful water profpeét, together with 
a commanding view of the capitol, and fome other material parts 
of the city. 

Due fouth from the Prefident’s houfe, and due weft from the 
capitol, run.two great pleafure parks or malls, which interfect and 
terminate upon the banks of the Potomack, and are to be ornamented 
at the fides by a variety of aoe ses Koa and -houfes for foreign 


minifters, &c. 
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Interfperfed through the city, where the mot material frets 
 ¢rofs one another, are a variety of, open areas, formed | in various 
regular figures, which in great’ cities are extr emely ufeful, and or- 
- mamental. ; | 

' Fifteen of the beft of tele: areas are to he ie. to she, dif 
ferent States compofing the Union; not only. to. bear their refpective 
names, but as proper places’ for them to.ere& ftatues,, obeliiks, of 
columns, tothe memory of their favourite eminent men.., , Upon the 
{mali eminence, ‘whére a line'’due weit from the capitol, and due. 
fouth from the Prefident’s houfe would interfect, is tovbe Sesitiod. 
an equeftrian flatue of GENERAL WasHinGTon , The building 
where Maflachufetts and Georgia fireet »meets, . is intended for.a, 
Marine Hofpital, with its, gardens. | 

. The area atthe fouth. end of Kaft Hight freee is. for a pana 

exchange, and its public walks, &c.—The broad black line, which, 
runs along part of Nerth B flireet; and, feparating, joins the, Eaftern 
Branch at two places, is a canal, which, is,to-be eiphty,feet wide, and 
eight feet deep. The area, where South G fireet-croflés the canal,,is 
intended to contain a city hall, and a bafon of, water; there: being 
a very large {pring in the middle of it. 2 Cee 

The area, at the jundtion of the rivers, .is for.a- Hosts magazines, 

and arfenals. 

At the eaft end of Eaft Capitol fireet 1s to ‘sag a briles afd sem 
prefent ferry is at the lower end of Kentucky fireet, where the great 
road now croffes the Eaftern Branch. ‘The Tibet, which.isthe prin- 
cipal ftream that paffes through the city, is to be: colleted ina grand 
wefervoir befide the capitol, from whence it will be ¢arried in pipes — 

_ to different parts of the city ; while its furplus will fall down in beau- 
tiful cafeades, through the public gardens weft of the capitol intothe 
canal. In various parts. of the: city,. places:arevallotted: for market. 
_houfes, churches, colleges, theatres, &c. In order to execute the 
plan, a true meridional line was drawn by celeftial obfervation, which 
paffes through the area intended for the capitol. This line was crof- 
fed by another, running due eaft and weft, which pafles through the 
fame area. Thefe lines were accurately meafured, and made the 
bafis on which the whole plan was executed. All the lines were ran 
by atranfit inftrument, and the acute angles determined by actual 
meafurement, thus avn nothing to the uncertainty of the comi- 
pals. 
i The 
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The Prefident of the United States in locating the feat of the city, 
prevailed upon the proprietors of the foil to cede a certain portion of | 
the lots in every fituation, to be fold by his direction, and the pro- 
ceeds to be folely applied to the public buildings, and other works 
of public utility within the city. This grant will produce about fifteer 
thoufand lots, and will be fufficient, not only to ereét the public 
buildings, but to dig the canal, conduct water through the city, 
and to pave and light the ftreets, which will fave a heavy tax that 
arifes in other cities, and confequently render the lots confiderably 
more valuable. 

The grants of money made by Virginia and Maryland being fufh- 
cient, few of the public lots were fold, till the 17th day of September, 
1793, when the demand was confiderable, as the monied men in 
Europe and America had-turned their attention to this great national 
object. - ; 

At the clofe of the year 1792, moft of the ftreets were run, and 
the {quares ‘divided into lots. The. canal was partly dug, and the 
greateft part ofthe materials provided for the public buildings, which 
are entirely of freeftone polifhed, and are now carrying on with all 
poflible expedition. Several private houfes were erected, anda great 
many proprietors of lots were preparing to build. The city now 
makes a noble appearance, many of the public buildings being in 
great forwardnefs, or finifhed, and a great number of houses built. In 
the month of June laft, eleven thoufand artificers, befides labourers, 
were employed in the different works. 

' The public lots in the city of Wafhington open a large field for 
{peculation in America, and there is every probability of their being. 
yun up to an enormous price, as the public buildings are advanced ; 
for although lands in America, from their quantity, are lefs valuable 
than thofe in Britain, yet lots in cities generally fell highs 
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"Pas Staté is fituatéd between 0° and 8° weft longitude from 
Philadelphia, and 36° 30’, and 40° 30’ north latitude. Its length is 
about four hundred and forty-fix miles, and its breadth two hundred 
and twenty-four. It is bounded on the eaft by the Atlantic, on the north 
by aline of latitude, croffling the eaftern fhore through Watkins’s 
Point, being about 37° ¢7/ north latitude; from thence by a ftraight 
line to Cinquac, near the mouth of the Potomack ; thence by the Po- 
tomack, which is common to Virginia and Maryland, to the firft foun- 
tain ef its northern branch; thence by a meridian line, pafling 
through that fountain till it interfeéts a line running eaft and weft, 
in latitude 39° 43’ 42 4” which divides Maryland from Pennfyl- 
vania, which was marked by Mefirs. Mafon and Dixon ; thence by 
that line, and a continuation of it weftwardly to the completion of five 
degrees of longitude from the eaftern boundary of Pennfylvania, in 
the fame latitude, and thence by a meridian line to the Ohio; on 
‘the weft by the Ohio and Miffiffippi, to latitude 36° 30’ north; and 
on the fouth by the line of latitude laft-mentioned. By admeafure» 
ments through nearly the whole of this laft line, and fupplying the 
unmeafured parts from good data, the Atlantic and Mifiiflippi are 
found in this latitude to be feven hundred and fifty-eight miles dif- 
tant, equal to 13°38’ of longitude, reckoning fifty-five miles and three 
thoufand one hundred and forty-four feet to the degree. This being 
our comprehenfion of American longitude, that of their latitude, taken 
between this and Mafon and Dixon’s line, is 3° 13’ 42 4% equal to 
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about two hundred and twenty-three miles, fuppofing a degree of 4 
great circle to be fixty-nine miles, eight hundred and fixty-four feet 
as computed by Caffini. Thefe boundaries include an area fomewhat 
triangular, of one hundred and twenty-one thoufand five hundred and 
twenty-five {quate rniles, whereof, feventy-nine thoufand fix hundred 
and fifty lie weftward of the Allegany mountains, and fifty-fever 
thoufand and thirty-four weftward of the meridian of the mouth of 
the Great Kanhawa, ‘This State is therefore one third larger than 
the iflands of Great-Britain and Ireland; which are reckoned at 
eighty-eight thoufand three Hundred and fifty-feven {quare milés. 
Thefe limits refult from, 1, The antient charters from the 
crown of England. 2d, The grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore, 
and the fubfequent determinations of the Britifh court as to the ex- 
tent of that grant. 3d; The grarit of Pennfylvanid to William Penn, 
and a compact been the General Affemblies of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and Pennfylvania as tothe extent of that grant. 4th, The 
grantof Carolina; and actual location of its northern boundary, by con- 
fent of both parties. sth; The treaty of Paris of 1763. 6th, The 
confirmation of the charters of the neighbouring States by the Con+ 
vention of Virginia at the timé of conttituting therr Commonwealth: 


_ qth, The ceflion made by Virginia to Congrefs of all the lands to 


which they had title’on the north fide of the Ohio 
CLIMATE 

fn an extenfive country, it will be expected that the climate is not 
the iame in all its parts. It is remarkable that, proceeding on the 
fame parallel of latitude wefterly, the climate becomes colder in like 
manner as when you proceed northwardly. ‘Fhis continues to be the 
eafe till you attain the fummit of the Allegany, which is the higheft 
fand between the ocean and the Miffiflippi. From thence, defcending 
in the fame latitude, to the Miflifippi, the change reverfes ; and, if 
we may believe travellers, it becomes warmer there than it is in the 
fame latitude onthe fea fide. Their teftimony is ftrengthened by the 
vegetables and animals which fubfift and multiply there naturally, 
and do not on the’ fea coaft. Thus catalpas grow {pontaneoufly on 
the Miffiffippi, as far as the latitude of 37°, and reeds as far as 38° 


Parroquets even winter on the. Scioto, in the 39th degree of la- 
titude., 


The 
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The fouth-weft winds, eaft of the mountains, are moft predomi- 
nant. Next to thefe, on the fea coait, the north-eaft, and at the 


_ Mountains, the north-weit winds prevail. The difference between 


 thefe winds is very great. The north-eaft is loaded with vapour, 


infomuch that the falt manufa€turers have found that their chryftals 
would not fhoot while that blows; it occafionsa diftreffing chill, 
and a heavinefs and depreffion of the {pirits. ‘The north-weft is dry, 
cooling, elaftic, and animating. The eaft and fouth-eaft breezes 


- come on generally in the afternoon. They have advanced into the 


country very fenfibly within the memory of people now living. Mr. 
Jeiterfon reckons the extremes of heat and cold to be 98° above and 
6° below o, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 

That fluétyation between heat and cold, fo deftruétive to fruit, 


in the fpring feafon, prevails lefs in Virginia than in Pennfylvania ; 


nor is the overflowing of the rivers in Virginia fo extenfive or fo 
frequent at that feafon, as thofe of the New-England States; 
becaufe the fnows in the former do not lie accumulating all winter, 
to be diffolved all at once in the {pring, as they do fometimes in 
the latter. In Virginia, below the mountains, {now feldom lies 
more than a day or two, and feldom a week ; and the large rivers 
feldom freeze over. The fluctuation of weather, however, is 
fufficient to render the winters and fprings very unwholefome, as 
the inhabitants during thofe feafons have to walk in almoft perpetual 
mire, i 

The months of June and fuly, hous often the hotteft, are the 
moft healthy in the year. The weather is then dry and lefs liable 
to change than in Auguft and September, when the rain commences, 
and fudden variations take place. 

On the fea coaft, the land is low, generally within twelve 
feet of the level of the fea, interfeéted in all direétions with falt 


creeks and rivers, the heads of which form {wamps and marthes, 


and ‘fenny ground, covered with water in wet feafons. The un- 
cultivated lands are covered with large trees and thick under-. 
wood. The vicinity of the fea, and falt creeks and rivers, occa- 
fion a conflant moifture and warmth of ,the atmofphere, fo that 
although under the fame latitude, one hundred or one hundred 
and ‘fifty miles in the country, deep fnows, and frozen rivers fre- 


| quently happen, for a fhort feafon, yet here fuch occurrences are. 


confidered as phenomena; for thefe reafons, the trees are often in 
bloom as early as the laft of February ; ; from this period, however, 
Le tit 
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till the end of April, the inhabitants are incommoded by cold rains, — 
piercing winds, and fharp frofts, which fubjeé& them to the inflams 
matory difeafes, known here under the names of pleurify and pes 
ripneumony. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, &c. 


The whole country below the mountains, which are about one 
hundred and fifty, fome fay two hundred miles from the fea, is level, 
and feems fromm various appearances to have been once wafhed by the 
fea. The land between York and James rivers is very level, and its 
furface about forty feet above high water mark. It appears, from 
obfervation, to ‘have arifen to its prefent height, at different periods 
far diftant from each other, and that at thefe periods it was waflied by 
the fea; for near York-town, where the banks are perpendicular, you 
Airft fee a fratum, intermixed with {mall fhells, refembling a’ mixture 
of clay and fand, and about five feet thick ; on this lies horizontally, 
{mall white fhells, cockle, clam, &c. an inch or two thick; then a 
body of earth fimilar to that firft mentioned, eighteen inches thick ; 
then a layer of fhells and another body of earth; on thisa layer of 
three feet of white fhells mixed with fand, on which Jay a body of 
oyfter fhells fix feet thick, which are covered with earth to the fur- 
facé. The oyfter fhells are fo united by a very ftrong cement that 
they fall, only when undermined, and then in large bodies, from one 
to twenty tons weight.: They have the appearance on the fhore of 
large rocks.* 

Thefe appearances continue in a greater or lefs degree in the banks ~ 
of James river, one hundred miles from the fea; the appearances 
then vary, and the banks are filled with fharks’ teeth, bones of large 
and {mall fifh petrified, and many other petrifactions, fome refembling 
the bones of land and other animals, and alfo vegetable fubftances. 
‘Thefe appearances are not confined to the river banks, but are feen 

‘in various places in gullies at confiderable diftances from the rivers. 
In one part of the State for feventy miles in length, by finking a well, 
you apparently come to the bottom of what was formerly a water- 
courfe. And even as high up as Botetourt county, among the Alle- 
- gany mountains, there is a traét of land, judged to be forty thoufand 
“acres, furrounded on every fide by mountains, which is entirely co- 
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_ ¥ered with oyfter and cockle fhells, and, by fome gullies, they ap- 
pear to be of confiderable depth, A plantation at Day’s Point, on 
James river, ofas many as one thoufand acres, appears at a diftance 
as if covered with fnow, but on examination the white appearance is 
_ found to arife from a bed of clam thells, which by repeated plawing 
have become fine and mixed with the earth. 

It is worthy notice, that the mountains in this State are nat. foli- 
tary and fcattered confufedly over the face of the country; but com 
Mence at about one hundred and fifty miles from the fea coaft, are 
difpofed in ridges one behind another, running nearly parallel with 
the fea coaft, though rather approaching it as they advance north- 
eaftwardly. To the fouth-weft, as the tract of country between the 
fea coaft and the Miffifippi becomes narrower, the mountains con- 
verge into a fingle ridge; which, as it approaches the gulph of 
Mexico, fubfides into plain country, and gives rife to fome of the 
waters of that gulph, and particularly to a river. called Apalachicola, 
probably from the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly refiding on 
it. Hence the mountains giving rife to that river, and feen from its vari- 
ous parts, were called the Apalachian mountains, being in fact the 
end or termination only of the gréat ridges pafling through the conti- 
nent. European geographers, however, have extended the fame north- 
wardly as far as the mountains extended ; fome giving it after their 
feparation into different ridges, to the Blue Ridge, others to the 
North mountains, others to the Allegany, others to the Laurel Ridge, 
as may be feen in their different maps. But none of thefe ridges 
were ever known by that name to the inhabitants, either native or 
‘emigrant, but as they faw them fo called ia European maps. In the 
fame direction generally are the veins of lime-ftone, coal, and other 
minerals hitherto difcovered; and fo range the falls of the great 
rivers. But the courfes of the great rivers are at right angles with 
thefe. James and the Potomack penetrate through all the ridges of 
mountains eaftward of the Allegany, which is broken by no water- 
courfe. It is in faét the fpine of the country between the Atlantic on 
one fide, and the Miffifippi and St, Lawrence on the other. The 
paffage of the Potomack through the Blue ridge is perhaps one of the 
moft ftupendous fcenes in nature. You ftand on a very high point of 
land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah, having ranged along — 
the foot of the mountain an hundred miles to feek a vent; on your 
left approaches the Potomack, in guetft of a ee alfo ; in the mo- 
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ment of their junétion, they rufh together againft the mountaing 
rend it afunder, and pafs off to the fea. The firft glance of thig 
fcene hurries our fenfes into the opinion, that this-earth has been 
created in time, that the mountains were formed firft, that the rivers 
began to flaw afterwards; that in this place particularly they have 
been dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, and have formed 
an ocean which filled the whole valley ; ; that continuing to rife, they 
have at length broken over at this fpot, and have torn the mountain 
down from its fummit to its bafe. The piles of rock on each hand, 
but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their dif- 
ruption and avulfion from their beds by the moft powerful agents of 
nature, corroborate the impreffion : but the diftant finifhing which 
nature has given to the picture, 1s of a very different character. It 
is a true ont to the fore ground; it is as placid and delightful, as 
that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain, being cloven afun- 
der, pr efents to the eye, through the cleft, a fmall catch of fmooth 
blue horizon, at an infinite diftance, in the plain country, inviting 
you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pafs 
through the breach and participate of the calm below. Here the eye 
ultimately compoles itfelf ; and that way too, the road actually leads, 
You crofs the Potomack aboye the junction, pafs along its fide 
through the bafe of the mountain. for three miles, its terrible preci- 
pices hanging i in fragments oy er you, and within about twenty miles 
reach Frederick-town and the fine country round that. This {cene 
is worth a yoyage acrofs the Atlantic, Yet here, as in the neighbour- 
hood of the Natural Bridge, are people who have paifed their lives 
within half a dgzen miles, and have never been, to furvey thefe mo- 
numents of a war between rivers and mountains, which mutt have 
thaken the earth itfelf to its center, The height of the mountains 
has not yet been eftimated with any degree of exactnefs. The Alle- 
_ gany being the great ridge which divides the waters of the Atlantic 
from thofe of the Miffiffippi, i its fummit is doubtlefs more clevated above 
the ocean than that of any other mountain. But its relative height, 
. compared with the bafe on which it ftands, is not fo great as that of 
fome others, the country rifing behind the fucceffive ridges like the 
fteps of ftairs. ‘The mountains of the Blue ridge, and of thefe the 
peaks of Otter are thought to be of. a greater height meafured from, 
their bafe than any others in Virginia, “and perhaps in North-Ame-. 
rica. From data, which may be found a tolerable conjecture, we 
fuppot 
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Tuppofe the higheft peak to be about four thoufand feet perpendicular; 
Which is not a fifth part of the height of the mountains of South- 
America, nor one third of the height which would be neceffary in 
_ ur latitude to preferve ice in thie open air unmelted through the year. 
The ridge of mountains next beyond the Blueridge, called the North 
mountain, is of the greateft extent; for which reafon they are named 
by the Indians the Endlefs mountains. 

The Ouafioto mountains are fifty or fixty miles wide at the Gap. 
Thefe mountains abound in coal, lime, and free-ftone ; the fummits 
of ther are generally covered with a good foil, and a variety of 
timber ; and the low, intervale lands aré rich and remarkably well 
Watered. 

An infpection of the map of Virginia will give a better idea of the 
geography of its rivers, than any defcription in writing. Their na- 
vigation, however, may be imperfectly noted. 

Roanoke, fo far as it lies within this State, is no where navi« 
- gable but for canoes, or light batteaux; and even for thefe, in fuch 
detached parcels as to have prevented the inhabitants from availing 
themfelves of it at all. 

Jamies river, and its waters, afford riavigation as follows: the 
Whole of Elizabeth river, the loweft of thofe which run into James 
river, is a harbour, aiid would contain upwards of three hundred 
fhips. The channel is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
fathoms wide, and at common flood tide, affords eighteen feet water 
to Norfolk. The Strafford, a fixty gun fhip, went there, lightening 
herfelf acrofg the bat at Sowell’s point. ‘The Fier Rodrigue, pierced 
for fixty-four guns, and carrying fifty, went there without lightening. 
Craney ifland, at the mouth of this river, commands its channel tole- 
rably well. 

Nanfemond river is navigable to sleepy Hole, for veffels of two 
hundred and fifty tons; to Suffolk, for thofe of one hundred tons ; 
and to Milner’s, for thofe of twenty-five. Pagan creek affords eight 
Or ten feet water to Smithfield, which admits veffels of twenty tong. 
Chickahominy has at its mouth 4 bar, on which is only twelve feet 

water at common flood tide. Veffels pafling that, may go eight miles 
up the river; thofe of ten feet draught may go four miles farther, 
and thofe of fix tons burthen twenty miles farther. 

The Appamattex thay be navigated as far as Broadways, by any 

veflel which has crofled Harrifon’s bar in James river; it keeps eigl.t 
a Or 
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or nine feet water-a mile or two higher up to Fither’s bar, atid 
four feet on that and upwards. to Peterfburg, where all navigation 
ceafes. 

) James rivet itfelf affords harbour for veffels of any fize at Hamp 
ton road, but not in fafety through the whole winter; and there is 
navigable water for ther as far as Mulberry ifland. A forty gun fhip 
goes to James-town, and, lightening herfelf, may pafs to Harrifon’s 
bar, on which there is only fifteen feet water. Veffels of two hundred 
and fifty tons may go to Warwick 3 thofe of one hundred and twenty- 
five go. to Rocket’s, a mile below Richmond ; from thence is about 
feven feet water to Richmond; and about the center of the town, 
four feet and a half, where the navigation is interrupted by falls, 
which in a courte of fix miles defcend about eighty feet perpendicu- 
lar: above thefe it is refumed in canoes and batteaux, and is profes 
cuted fafely and advantageoufly to within ten miles of the Blue 
Ridge; and even through the Blue Ridge a ton weight has been 
brought ; and the expenfe would not be great, when compared with 
its object, to open a tolerable navigation up Jackfon’s river and Car- 
penter’s creek, to within twenty-five miles of Howard’s creek of 
Green Briar, both of which have then water enough to float veffels 
into the Great Kanhawa. In fome future {tate of population, it is 
poffible that its navigation may alfo be made to interlock with that of 
Potomack, and through that to communicate by a fhért portage with 
the Ohio. It is to be noted, that this river is called in the maps 
James river, only to its confluence with the Rivanna; thence to thé 
Blue Ridge it is called the Fluvanna; and thence to its fources 
Jackfon’s river. But in common fpeech it is called James river to 
its fource. 

The Rivanna, a branch of James river, is navigable for canoes, 
and batteaux to its interfection with the fouth-we{ft mountains, which 
is about twenty-two miles ; and may eafily be opened to navigation 
through thofe mountains, to its fork above Charlottefville. 

York river, at York-town, affords the beft harbouf in the State for 
veflels of the largeft fize. ‘The rivet there nafrows to the width of a 
mile, and is contained within very high banks, clofe under which 
the veffels may ride. It holds four fathom water at high tide fot 
twenty-five miles above York to the mouth of Poropotank, where the 
river is a mile and a half wide, and the channel only feventy-five fa 
thom, and pafling under a high bank. At the confluence of Pa- 
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munkey. and Mattapony it is reduced to three fathom depth, which 
continues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the width is one hun- 
dred yards, and up Mattapony to within two miles of Frazier’s ferry, 
_ where it becomes two and a half fathom deep, and holds’ ‘that about 
five miles. Pamunkey is then capable of navigation for loaded 
flats to Brockman’s bridge, fifty miles above Hanover-town, 
and Mattapony to Downer’s bridge, feventy miles above its 
mouth. i 

Piankatank, the little rivers making out of Mobjack bay, and 
thofe of the eaftern fhore, receive only very {mall veffels, and thefe 
can but enter them. Rappahannock affords four fathom water to 
Hobbe’s Hole, and two fathoms from thence to es one 

hundred and ten miles. 

© The Potomack is feven and a half miles wide at the ee far and 
a half at Nomony bay; three at Aquia; one and a half at Hallooing 
point ; one and a quarter at Alexandria. Its foundings are feven fa- 
thom at the mouth; five at St. George’s ifland; four arid a half at 
Lower Matchodic; three at Swan’s point, and thence up to Alex- 
andria ; thence ten feet water to the falls, which are thirteen miles 
above Alexandria. ‘The tides in the Potomack are not very ftrong, 
excepting after great rains, when the ebb is pretty ftrong, then there 
is little or no food; and there is never more than four or five 
hours flood, except with long and ftrong fouth winds. 

The diftance from the capes of Virginia to the termination of the 
tide water in’ this river is above three hundred miles, and navigable 
for fhips of the greateft burthen, nearly that diftance. From thence 
this river, obfructed by four confiderable falls, extends through a 
vait tract of inhabited country towatds its fource. Thefe falls are, 
ift, The Little Falls, three miles above tide water, in which diftance 
there is a fall of thirty-fix feet; 2d, The Great Falls, fix miles 
higher, where is a fall of feventy-fix feet in one mile and a quarter ; 
3d, The Seneca Falls, fix miles above the former, which form fhort, 
irregular rapids, with a fall of about ten feet; and 4th, The She- 
nandoah Falls, fixty miles from the Seneca, where is‘a fall of about 
thirty feet int three miles: from which laft, fort Cumberland is 
about one hundred and twenty miles diftant. The obftruétions which 
are oppofed to the navigation above and between thefe falls are of 
little confequence, ; : . 
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Early in the year 178¢, the legiflatures of Virginia and Maryland 
paffed acts to encourage opening the navigation of this river. It was 
eftimated that the expenfe of the works would amount to fifty thou- 
{and pounds fterling, and ten years were allowed for their comple- 
tion; but the prefident and directors of the incorporated company 
have fince fuppofed that forty-five thoufand pounds would be ade- 
quate to the operation, and that it would be accomplithed in a fhorter 
period than was ftipulated. Their calculations are founded on the 
progrefs already made, .and the fummary mode eftablifhed for en- 
forcing the collection of the dividends, as the money may become 
neceflary. 7 

As foon as the proprietors fhall begin to receive toll, they will 
doubtlefs find an ample compenfation for their pecuniary advances. 
By an eftimate made many years ago, it was calculated that the 
‘amount in the commencement would be at the rate of eleven thou- 
fand eight hundred and feventy-five pounds, Virginia currency, per 
annum. The toll-muft every year become more productive; as the 
quantity of articles for exportation will be augmented in a rapid 
ratio, with the increafe of population and the extenfion of fettlements. 
In the mean time the effect will be immediately feen in the agricul- 
ture of the interior country; for the multitude of horfes now em- 
ployed in carrying produce to market, will then be ufed altogether for 
the purpofes of tillage, But in order to form juft conceptions of the 
utility of this inland navigation, it would be requifite to notice the 
long rivers which empty into the Potomack, and even to take a fur- 
vey of the geographical pofition of the weftern waters, 

The Shenandoah, which empties juft above the Blue mountains, 
may, according to report, be made navigable, at a trifling expenfe, 
more than one hundred and fifty miles from its confluence with the 
Potomack ; and will receive and bear the produce of the richeft part 
of the State, Commiffioners have been «appointed to form a plan, 
and to eftimate the expenfe of opening the channel of this river, if on 
examination it fhould be found practicable. The South Branch, 
{till higher, is navigable in its actual condition nearly or quite one 
hundred miles, through exceedingly fertile lands. Between thefe on 
the Virginia fide are feveral {maller rivers, that may with eafe be im- 
ptoved, fo as to afford a paffage for boats, On the Maryland fide 
are the Monocafy, Antietam, and Conegocheagye, fome of which 
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pals through the State of Maryland, and have their fources in Penn- 
fylvania. 

From fort eines or Wills’ creek, one or two good waggon 
_roads may be had, where the diftance is from thirty-five to forty 
miles, to the Youghiogany, a large and navigable branch of the 
Monongahela, which laft forms a junction with the Allegany at fort 
Pitt. 

But by pafling fared up the Potomack than fort Cumberland, 
which may very eafily be done, a portage by a good waggon road to 
Cheat river, another large branch of the Monongahela, can be ob- 
tained through a fpace which fome fay is twenty, others twenty-two, 
others twenty-five, and none more than thirty miles. | 

When arrived at either of thefe weftern waters, the navigation 
through that immenfe region is opened by a thoufand directions, and 
to the lakes in feveral places by portages of lefs than ten miles ; and 
by one portage, it is afferted, of not more than a fingle mile. 

Notwithftanding it was {neeringly faid. by fome for eigners, at the 
beginning of this undertaking, that the Americans were. fond of en 
gaging in {plendid projects which they could never accomplifh, yet 
it is hoped the fuccefs of this firft eflay towards improving their in- 
land navigation, will refcue them from the reproach intended to 
have been fixed upon their national character, by the unmerited im- 
putation. 

The Great Kanhawa isa river of condierabte note for the fertility 
of its land, and {till more, as leading towards the head waters of 
James river. Neverthelefs, it is doubtful whether its great and nu- 
merous rapids will admit a navigation, but at an expenfe to which it 
_ willrequire ages to render its inhabitants equal. The great obftacles 
begin at what are called the Great Falls, ninety miles above the 
mouth, below which are only five or fix rapids, and thefe paffable, 
with fome difficulty, even at low water. From the falls to the 
mouth of Green Briar is one hundred miles, and thence to the lead 
mines one hundred and twenty. It is two hundred and seh yards 
wide at its mouth. 

The Little Kanhawa is one hundred and fifty yards wide at the 
mouth. It yields a navigation of ten miles only. Perhaps its nor- 
thern branch, called Junius’s creek, which interlocks with the weftern 
waters of Monongahela, may one day admit a fhorter paflage from 
the latter into the Ohio. 

M2 Befides 
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Befides the rivers we have now mentioned, there are many others 
of le{fs note, neverthelefs the State does not abound with good fith ; 
flurgeon, fhad{and herring are the moft plenty; perch, fheepflead, 
drum, rock fifh, and trout, are common ; befides thefe, they have ° 
oyfters, crabs, fhrimps, &c. in abundance. The fprings in this 
State are almoft innumerable. In Augufta there is a remarkable 
cafcade, it bears the name of the Falling Spring. It is a water of 
James river, where it is called Jackfon’ s river, rifing in the warm 
fpring mountains about twenty miles fouth-weft of the warm f{pring,. 
and flowing into that valley. About three quarters of a mile from 
its fource it falls over a rock two hundred feet into the valley below. 
The fheet of water is broken in its breadth by the rock in two or three 
places, but not at all im its height. Between the fheet and rock, at. 
the bottom, you may walk acrofs dry. ‘This cataraét will bear no: 
comparifon with that of Niagara, as to the quantity of water com- 
pofing it, the fheet being only twelve for fifteen eet wide above, and 
fomewhat more fpread below’; but it is half-as high again. 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. 


The foil below the mountains feems to have acquired a character 
for goodnefs which it by no means deferves. Though not rich, 
it is well fuited to the growth of tobacco and Indian corn, and patts 
of it for wheat. Good crops of cotton, flax and hemp are alfo raifed; 
and in fome counties they have plenty of cyder, and exquifite brandy, 
diftilled from peaches, which grow in great abundance upon the nu- 
merous rivers of the Chefapeak, | 

The planters, before the war, paid their principal attention to the 
culture of tobacco, of which there ufed to be exported,. generally, 
fifty-five thoufand hogfheads a year. Since the revolution they are 
turning their attention more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corny. 
barley, flax and hemp. It is expected that this State will add the 
article of rice to the lift of exports; as it is fuppofedalarge body of 
iwamp, in the eafternmoft counties, is capable of producing it. 

Horned or neat cattle are bred in.great numbers in the weftern 
- “eounties of Virginia, as well as the States fouth of it, where they 
have an extenfive range, and mild winters, without any permanent 
{nows. bey: run. at large, are not houfed, and UD very faft. 
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4 Jn the lower parts of the State a difeafe prevails among’the neat: 


cattle which proves fatal to all that are not bred there. The oxen, 
from the more northern States, which were employed at the fiege of 


 York-town, in OGober 1781, almoft all died, fometimes forty of them _ 


in a night, and often fuddenly dropped down dead in the roads. It 
is faid that the feeds of this difeafe were brought from the Havannak 
to South Carolina or Georgia in fome hides, and that the difeafe has. 
made a progrefs northward to Virginia. Lord Dunmore imported 
fome cattle from Rhode-Ifland, and kept them confined in a {malt 
pafture, near his feat, where no cattle had been for fome years, and 
where they could not-intermix with other cattle, and yet they foom 
died.”’ Tigh | 
The gentlemen of this State being fond of pleafure, have taken 
much pains to raife a good breed of horfes, and have fucceeded in it 
beyond any of the other States inthe Union. They will give one 


‘thoufand pounds fterling for a good feed horfe. Horfe-racing has 
_ had a great tendency to encourage the breeding of good horfes, as it 


affords an opportunity of putting them to the trial of their {peed. 
‘They are more elegant, and will perform more fervice than the 
horfes of the northern States. 

With refpect to fubterraneous productions, Virginia is the moft. 
pregnant with minerals and foflils of any State inthe Union. Mr. 
Jefferfon mentions ‘a lump of gold ore of about four pounds weight 
found near the falls of Rappahannock river, which yielded feventeen - 
penny-weights of gold, of extraordinary ductility ; but no other in- 
dication of gold has been difcovered in its neighbourhood. 

On the great Kanhawa, oppofite to the mouth of Cripple creek, 
and alfo about twenty-five miles from the fouthern boundary of the 
State, inthe county of Montgomery, are mines of lead. The metal 
is mixed, fometimes with earth, and fometimes with rock, which 
requires the force of gunpowder to open it; and is accompanied 
with a portion of filver, but too fmall to be worth feparation under any 
procefs hitherto attempted there. ‘Fhe proportion yielded is from 
fifty to’eighty pounds of pure lead from an hundred pounds of 
wafhed ore. _The mo common is ‘that of fixty to the hundred 
pounds. The veins are fometimes ‘mett flattering ; at others they 
difappear fuddenly and totally. ‘They enter’ the fide of the hill, and 
proceed horizontally. “Two of them have been wreught by the pub- 
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lic. Thefe would employ about fifty labourers to advantage. Thirty 
men, who have at the fame time raifed their own corn, have pro- 
duced fixty tons of lead in the year; but the general quantity is 
from twenty to twenty-five tons. The prefent furnace is a mile from 
the ore bank, and on the oppofite fide of the river. The ore is firft 
waggoned to the river, a quarter of a mile, then laden on board of 
canoes and carried acrofs the river, which is there about two hundred 
yards wide, and then again taken into waggons and carried to the 
furnace.. This mode was originally adopted, that they, might avait 
themfelves of a good fituation on a creek, for a pounding mill; but 
it would be eafy to have the furnace and pounding mill on the fame 
fide of the river, which would yield water, without any dam, by a 
canal of about half a mile in length. From the furnace the lead is 
tranfported one hundred and thirty miles along a good road, leading 
through the peaks of Otter to Lynch’s ferry, or Winfton’s, on James 
river, from whence it is carried by water about the fame diftance to 
Weftham. This land carriage may be greatly fhortened, by delivers 
ing the lead on James river, above the Blue Ridge, from whence a 
ton weight has been brought in two canoes. The great Kanhawa 
has confiderable falls in the neighbourhood of the mines. About 
feven miles below are three falls, of three or four feet perpendicular 
each; and three miles above is a rapid of three miles continuance, 
which has been compared in its defcent to the great fall of James 
river; yet it is the opinion, that they may be laid open for ufeful 
navigation, fo as to reduce very much the portage between the Kan- 
hawa and James river. 

A valuable lead mine is faid to have been difcovered in c umber- 
land, below the mouth of Red river. The greateft, however, known 
im the weftern country are on the Miffiffippi, extending from the 
mouth of Rock river an hundred and fifty miles upwards. Thefe 
are not wrought, the lead ufed in that country being from the banks 
on the Spanifh fide of the Miffiffippi, oppofite to Kafkafkia. 

A mine of copper was opened in the county of Amherft, on the 
north fide of James river, and another in the oppofite county, on 
the fouth fide. However, either from bad management or the po- 
verty of the veins, they were difcontinued. There are feveral iron 
mines in this State; a few years ago there were fix worked; two 
furnaces made about one hundred and fifty tons of bar iron each ; four 

others 
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others made each from fix hundred to one thoufand fix hundred 
tons of pig iron annually. Befides thefe, a forge at Frederickfburgh 
made about three hundred tons a year of bar iron, from pigs im- 
ported from Maryland; and a forge on Neapfco of Potomack 
worked in the fame way. The indications of iron in other places 
are numerous, and difperfed through all the middle country. The 
toughnefs of the caft iron of fome of the furnaces is very remarka- 
ble. Pots and other -utenfils, caft thinner than ufual, of this iron, 
. may be fafely thrown into or out of the waggons in which they are 
tranfported. Salt pans made of the fame, and no longer wanted 
for that purpofe, cannot be broken up in order to be melted again, 
unlefs previoufly drilled in many parts, | 

In the weftern part of the State, we are informed, there are like- 
wife iron mines on Chefnut creek, a branch of the great Kanhawa, 
near where it croffes the Carolina line ; and in other places. 

Confiderable quantities of black lead are taken occafionally for ufe 
_-from Winterham, in the county of Amelia. There is no work efta- 
plithed at it, thofe who want go. and procure it for themfelves. 

The country on both fides of James river, from fifteen to twenty 
miles above Richmond, and for feveral miles northward and fouth- 
ward is replete with mineral coal of a very excellent quality, Being 
in the hands of many proprietors, pits have been opened and worked 
to an extent equal to the demand. The pits which have been opened 
lie one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet above the bed of the 
river, and have been very little incommoded with water. The firft | 
difcovery of the coal is faid to have been made by a boy digging after 
a cray-fith ; it has alfo been found on the bottom of trees blown up. 
In many places it lies within three or four feet of the furface of the 
ground. It is conjectured, that five hundred thoufand buthels might 
be raifed from one pit in twelve months. 

In the weftern country, coal is known to be in fo many places, as 
to have induced an opinion, that the whole tract between the Laurel 
mountain, Miffiffippi and Ohio, yields coal. It is alfo known ia 
many places on the north fide of the Ohio. The coal at Pittiburgh 
is of a very fuperior quality; a bed of it at that place has been on 
fire fince the year 1765. Another coal hill on the Pike Run of 
Monongahela has been on fire for feveral years. 
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Mr. Jefferfon informs us, that he has known one inftance of an 
emerald found in this country.- Amethyfts have been frequent, and 
chryftals common; yet not in fuch numbers any of them as to be 
worth feeking. | 

There is very good marble, and in very great abundance, onJames 
river, at the mouth of Rockfifh: fome white and as pure as one 
might expect to find on the furface of the earth ; but generally va- 
riegated with red, blue and purple. None of it has ever been 
worked: it forms a very large precipice, which hangs over a navi- 
gable part of the river. 

But one vein of lime-ftone is known below the Blue Ridge; its 
firt appearance is in Prince W illiam, two miles below the Pignut 
ridge of mountains; thence it paffes on nearly parallel with that, 
and croffes the Rivanna about five miles below it, where it is called 
the South-weft ridge; it then crofles Hardware, above the mouth of 
‘Hudfon’s creek, James river, at the mouth of Rockfih, at the marble 
quarry before fpoken of, probably runs up that river to where it. 
appears again at Rofs’s iron works, and fo paffes off fouth-weftwardly 
by Flat creek of the river Otter: it is never more than an hundred 
yards wide. From the Blue ridge weftwardly the whole country 
feems to be founded on a rock of lime-ftone, befides infinite quan- 
tities on the furface, both loofe and’ fixed: this is cut into beds, 
which range, as the mountains and fea coaft do, from fouth-weft to 
-north-eaft, the lamina of each bed declining from the horizon to- 
wards a parallelifm with the axis of the earth: Mr. Jefferfon, being 
ftruck with this obfervation, made, with a quadrant, a great number 
-of trials on the angles of their declination, and found them to vary 
from 22° to 60° ; but averaging all his trials, the refult was within 
-one-third of a degree of the elevation of the pole or latitude of the 
place, and much the greateft part of them taken feparately were 
little different from that; by which it appears, that thefe lamina 
are, in the main, parallel with the axis of the earth. In fome in- 
ftances, indeed, he found them perpendicular, and even reclining 
the other way; but thefe were extremely rare, and always attended 
with figns of convulfion, or other circumftances of fingularity, which 
admitted a poffibility of removal from their original pofition. Thefe 
trials were made between Madifon’s cave and the Potomack. 

Near the eaftern foot of the north mountain are immenfe bodies 
of Schif, containing impreffions of fhells in a variety of forms. Mr. 
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Jefferfon received petrified fhells of very different kinds, from the 
firft fources of the Kentucky, which bore no refemblance to any 
he had ever feen on the tide waters. It is faid, that fhells are found 
jn the Andes, in South-America, fifteen thoufand feet above the 
level of the ocean. This is confidered by many, both of the learned 
and unlearned, as a proof of an univerfal deluge. 

There is great abundance, more efpecially when you approach 
the mountains, of ftone of white, blue, brown, and other co- 
lours, fit for the chiffel, good mill-ftone, fuch alfo as ftands the fire, 
and flate-{tone. We are told of flint, fit for gun-flints, on the Me- 
herrin in Brunfwick, on the Miffifiippi, between the Ohio and Kaf: 
kafkia, and on others of the weftern waters, Ifinglafs, or mica, is in 
feveral places; loadftone alfo, and an afbeftos of a ligneous texture, 
is fometimes to be met with. 

Marble abounds generally. A clay, of which, lke the Sturbridge 
in England, bricks are made, which will refift long the aclion of fire, 
has been found on Tuckahoe creek of James river, and no doubt 
will be found in other places. Chalk is faid to be in Botetourt and 
Bedford.. In the latter county is fome earth, believed to be gypfe- 
ous. Ochres are found in various parts. 

In the lime-ftone country are many caves, the earthly floors of 
which are impregnated with nitre. On Rich creek, a branch of the 
Great Kanhawa, about fixty miles below the lead mines, is a very 
large one, about twenty yards wide, and entering a hill a quarter or 
half a mile. The vault is of rock, from nine to fifteen or twenty 
fect above the floor. A Mr. Lynch, who gives this account, under- 
_ took to extract the nitre. Befides a coat of the falt which had formed 
on the vault and floor, he found the earth highly impregnated to the 
depth of feven feet in fome places, and generally of three, every 
bufhel yielding on an average three pounds of nitre. Mr. Lynch 
having made about a thovfand pounds of the falt from it, configned 
it to fome others, who have fince made large quantities. They 
have done this by purfuing the cave into the hill, never trying a 
fecond time the earth they have once exhaufted, to fee how far or 
foon it receives another impregnation. At leaft fifty of thefe caves 
are worked on the Greenbriar, and there are many of them known 
on Cumberland river. : 

_ An intelligent gentleman, an inhabitant of Virginia, fuppofes, 
that the caves lately difcovered yield it in fuch abundance, that he 
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judges five hundred thoufand pounds of faltpetre might be collected 
annually. 
MEDICINAL SPRINGS. 

There are feveral medicinal {prings, fome of which are indubita- 
bly efficacious, while others feem to owe their reputation as much 
to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their real virtues. None 
of them have undergone a chemical analyfis in fkilful hands, nor 
been fo far the fubjeét of obfervation, as to have produced a reduétion 
into clafles, of the diforders which they relieve ; it is in our power 
to give little more than an enumeration of them. 

‘The moft efficacious of thefe are two fprings in Augufta, near 
‘the fources of James river, where it is called Jackfon’s river. They 
rife near the foot of the ridge of mountains, generally called the 
Warm Spring mountain, but in the maps Jackfon’s mountains. The 
one is diftinguifhed by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other 
of the Hot Spring. The Warm Spring iffues with a very bold 
itream, fufficient to work a grift mill, and to keep the waters of its 
bafon, which is thirty feet in diameter, at the vital warmth, viz. 
96° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The matter which thefe waters 
is allied to is very volatile ; its {mell indicates it to be fulphureous, as 
alfo does the circumftance of turning filver black: they relieve 
rheumatifms: other complaints alfo of very different natures have 
been removed or leffened by them, It rains here four or five days in 
every week, 

The hot {pring is about fix miles from the warm, is much fmaller, 
and has been fo hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its de- 
gree of heat to be leffened: it raifes the mercury in Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer to 112°, which is fever heat ; it fometimes relieves 
where the warm {pring fails. . A fountain of common water, iffuing 
within a few inches of its’ margin, gives’ it a fingular appearance. 
Comparing the temperature of thefe with that of the het fprings of 
Kamicatka, of which Krachininnikow gives an account, the difference 
is very great, the latter raifing the mercury to 200°, which is within 
12° of boiling water. Thefe fprings are very much reforted to, in 
{pite of a total want of accommodation for the fick. Their waters 
are ftrongeft in the hotteft months, which occafions their being vifited 
in July and Auguft principally. 

The fweet fprings are in the county of Botetourt, at the eaftern 
foot of the Allegany, about forty-two miles from the warm fprings. 

They 
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They are ftill lefs known. Having been found to relieve cafes in 
which the others had been ineffectually tried, it is probable their 
compofition is different; ‘they are different alfo in their temperature, 
being as cold as common water; which is not mentioned, however, 
as a proof of a diftinét impregnation, This is among the firft 
fources of James river. 

On the Potomack river, in Berkeley county, above the North 
mountain, are medicinal {prings, much more frequented than thofe of 
Augufta: their powers, however, are lefs, the waters weakly mine- 
ralifed, and fcarcely warm. They are more vifited, becaufe fituated 
in a fertile, plentiful and populous country, provided with better 
‘accommodations, always fafe from the Indians, and nearett to the 
more populous States. | 

In Louifa county, on the head waters of the South Anna branch of 
York river, are {prings of fome medicinal virtue ; they are, however, 
not much ufed. There is a weak chalybeate at Richmond, and 
many others in various parts of the country, which are of too little 
worth, or too little note to be enumerated after thofe before men- 
tioned. ' | 

We are told of a fulphur fpring on Howard’s creek of Greenbriar. 

In the low grounds of the Great Kanhawa, feven miles above the 
mouth of Elk river, and fixty-feven above that of the Kanhawa it- 
felf, is a hole inthe earth of the capacity of thirty or forty gallons, 
from which iffues conftantly a bituminous vapour, in fo ftrong a cur- 
rent, as to give to the fand about its orifice the motion which it has 
in a boiling fpring, On prefenting a lighted candle or torch within 
eighteen inches of the hole, it flames up in acolumn of eighteen 
inches diatheter, and four or five feet in height, which fometimes 
burns out in twenty minutes, and at ether times has been known to 
continue three days, and then has been left burning. ‘The flame is 
unfteady, of the denfity of that of burning fpirits, and fimells like 
burning pit coal. Water fometimes colleéts in the bafon, which is 
remarkably cold, and is kept in ebullition by the vapour iffuing 
through it; if the vapour be fired in that flate, the water foon be- 
comes fo warm, that the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates wholly 
in a fhort time. This, with the circumjacent lands, is the property 
of Prefident Wafhington and of General Lewis. : 

There is a fimilar one on Sandy river, the flame of which is a 
column of about twelve inches diameter and three feet high. Gene- 
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yal Clarke kindled the vapour, ftaid about an hour, and left it 
burning. 

The mention of uncommon fprings leads to that of Syphon foun- 
tains: there is one of thefe near the interfeétion of the Lord Fair- 
fax’s boundary with the North mountain, not far from Brock’s gap, 
on the ftream of which is a grift mill, which grinds two bufhels of 
grain at every flood of the fpring. Another near the Cow Pafture 
river, a mile and a half below its conflunce with the Bull Pafture 
tiver, and fixteen or feventeen miles from the hot {prings, which in- 
termits once in every twelve hours. One alfo near the mouth of the 
North Holfton. - 

After thefe may. be mentioned, the Natural Well on the lands of 
a Mr. Lewis, in Frederick county; it is fomewhat larger than a 
common well; the water rifes in it as near the furface of the earth 
as in the neighbouring artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet.un- 
known. It is faid, there is a current in it tending fenfibly down- 
wards; if this be true, it probably feeds fome fountain, of which it 
is the natural refervoir, diftinguifhed from others, like that of Ma- 
difon’s. cave, by being acceffible ; it is ufed with a bucket and wind- 
dafs as an ordinary well. 


CAVERNS AND: CURIOSITIES. 


In the lime-ftone country there are many caverns of very conf- 
fiderable extent.. The moft noted is called Maddifon’s cave, and is 
‘on the north fide of the Blue ridge, near the interfection of the Rock- 
‘dngham and Augufta line with the fouth fork of the fouthern river 
‘of Shenandaoh. It is in a hill of about twe hundred feet perpendi- 
cular height, the afcent of which, on one fide, is fo {teep, that you 
‘may pitch a bifenit from its fummit into the river which wafhes its 
bate. The entrance of the cave is, in this fide, about two-thirds of 
the way up. It extends into the earth about three hundred feet, 
branching into fubordinate caverns, fometimes afcending a little, but 
more generally defcending, and at length terminates in two different 
places, at bafons of water.of unknown extent, and which appear to 
‘be nearly on a level with the water of the river. The water in thefe 
bafons is always cool, it is never turbid, nor does it rife or fall in 
times of flood or drought. It is probably one of the many refervoirs 
with which the interior parts of the earth are fuppofed to abound, 
and which yield fupplies to the foumtains of water, diftinguifhed 
sh of from 
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from otbers only by: its being acceffible. The vault of this cave is 
of folid lime-ftone, from twenty to forty or fifty feet high, through 
which water is’ continually percelating. This, trickling:down the 
fides of the cave, has incrufted them over in the form of elegant 
drapery ; and dripping from the top of the vault, generates on that, 
and on the bafé below, ftaladtites of .a conical he fome of which 
have met and-formed maffive columns. 

Another of thefe caves is near,the North mountain, in the county 
of Fredericks The entrance into this ison the top of an extenfive 
tidge. You defcend thirty or forty feet, as into a'well, from whence 
the cave then extends, nearly horizontally, four hundred feet inte 
the earth, preferving a breadth of from twenty to fifty feet, and a 
height of froma five to twelve feet... Mr. Jefferfon obferves, that after 
entering this cave a few feet, the mercury, which in the open air 
was at so°, rofe to 57° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, anfwering to 
11° of Reaumur’s, and it continued at that to the remoteit parts of 
the cave. The uniform temperature of the cellars of the obferva- 
tory of Paris, which are ninety feet deep, and of all fubterranean 
cavities of any depth, where no chymical agents may be fuppofed te 
produce a faétitious heat, has been found to be 10° of Reamur, 
equal .to 544° of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the cave above 
mentioned fo nearly correfponds with this, that the difference may 
be afcribed to a difference of inftruments. 

At the Panther: gap, in the ridge which divides the.waters of the 
Cow and Calf pafture, is what is called the Blowing Cave. It isin 
the fide of a hill, is of about an hundred feet diameter, and emits 
conftantly a current of air of fuch force, as to keep the weeds pref- 
trate to the diftance of twenty yards before it. This current is 
ftrongeft in dry frofty weather, -and weakeft mm long periods of rains 
Reeular infpirations and expirations of air, by caverns and fiflures, 
have been probably enough accounted for, by fuppofing them com- 
bined with intermitting fountains, as they mutt of courfe inhale 
the air while the refervoirs are emptying themfelves, and again emit 
‘it while they are filling. But a conftant iffue of air, only varying in 
its force as the weather is drier or damper, will require a new hypo- 
thefis. There is another blowing cave in the Cumberland moun- 
tain, about a mile froni where it croffes the Carolina line. All we 
“know of this is, that it is not conftant, and that a fountain of water 
ues from it, : : | 

‘The 
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The Natural Bridge is the moft fublime of nature’s works. It is 
on the afcent of a hill, which feems to have been cloven through its 
length by fome great convulfion. The fiffure, juft at the bridge, is 
by fome admeafurements two hundred and feventy feet deep, by 
ethers only two hundred and five. It is about forty-five feet wide at 
the bottom, and ninety feet at the top; this of courfe determines 
the length of the bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth 
in the middle is about fixty feet, but more at the ends, and the 
thicknefs of the mafs at the fummit of the arch about forty 
feet, but more at the ends, and ninety feet at the top. A 
part of this thicknefs is conitituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
growth to many large trees. The refidue, with the hill on both 
fides, is folid rock of lime-ftone. The arch approaches the femi- 
elliptical form ; but the larger axis of the ellipfis, which would be 
the cord of the arch, is many times longer than the tranf{verfe. 
Though the fides of this bridge are provided in fome parts with a 
parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have refolution to walk to them 
and look over into the abyfs. You involuntarily fall on your hands 
and feet, creep to the parapet and peep over it. If the view from 
the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delightful in 
an equal extreme. It is impoflible for the emotions arifing from the 
fublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: fo beautiful an arch, 
fo elevated, fo light, and fpringing as it were up to Heaven, the 
rapture of the fpectator is really indefcribable! The fiffure cone 
tinuing narrow, deep and ftraight, for a confiderable diftance above 
and below the bridge, opens a fhort but very pleafing view of the 
North mountain on one fide, and Blue ridge on the other, at the 
diftance each of them of about five miles. This bridge is in the 
county of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and affords a 
public and commodious paffage over a valley, which cannot be 
croffed elfewhere for a confiderable diftance.* The ftream pafling 
under it is called Cedar creek. It is a water of James river, and fuf- 
ficient in the drieft feafons to turn a grift mill, though its fountain 
is not more than two miles above. There is a natural bridge fimi- 


* Don Ulloa mentions a break, fimilar to this, in the province of Angarez, in 
South-America. It is from faxteen to twenty-two feet wide, one hundred and eleven 
deep, and of one mile and three quarters continuance, Englifh meafure. Its breadth 
#t top is not fenfibly greater than at bottom. 
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lar to the above, over Stock creek, a branch of Pelefon river, ia 
Wafhington county. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


This State is divided into eighty-two counties, and by another di- 
vifion is formed into parifhes, many of which are commenfurate 
with the counties: but fometimes a county comprehends more than 
one parifh, and fometimes a parifh more than one county. This 
divifion had relation to the’ religion of the State, a minifter of the 
Anglican church, with a fixed falary, having been heretofore efta- 
blifhed in each parifh. The names and fituations of thefe counties 
are as fallow: 3 


WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Ohio, Botetourt, Frederick, 
Monongalia, Greenbriar, Shenandoah, 
Wafhington, Kanhawa, Rockingham, 
Montgomery, Hampfhire, Augutta, 
Wythe, Berkley, Rockbridge. 
BETWEEN THE BLUE RIDGE AND THE TIDE WATERS. 
Loudoun, Albemarle, Prince Edward, 
Fauquier, Amherft, Cumberland, 
Culpepper, Buckingham, Powhatan, 
Spotfylvania, Bedford, Amelia, 
Orange, Henry, Nottaway, 
Louifa, Pittfylvania, Lunenburgh, 
Goochland, Halifax, Mecklenburgh, 
Flavania, Charlotte, Brunfwick. 


BETWEEN JAMES RIVER AND CAROLINA. 


Greentville, Surry,’ Nanfemond, 
Dinwiddie, Suffex, Norfolk, 
Chetterfield, Southampton, Princefs Ann. 
Prince George, fle of Wight, 


BET WEEN 
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BETWEEN JAMES AND YORK REVERS, 


Henrico, Charles City, York, 
Hanover, James City, Warwick, 
New-Kent, Williamfburgh, Elizabeth City, 


BETWEEN YORK AND RAPPAHANNOCK RIVERS, 


Caroline, King and Queen, Middlefex, 

King Wilham, . Effex, Gloucefter. 
BETWEEN RAPPAHANNOCK AND POTOMACK RIVERS. 

Fairfax, King George, Northumberland, 

Prince William, Richmond, WrLancatter. 

Stafford, Weftmoreland, 


EAST SHORE, 


Accomac, _ ' Northampton. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NEW COUNTIES. 


Campbell, Randolph, Pendleton, 
Franklin, Hardy, Ruffel. 
Harrifon, 


CHLEF. TOWNS. 

There are no townfhips in this State, nor any towns of comfe- 
quence, owing, probably, to the interfection of the country. by na- 
vigable rivers, which brings the trade to the doors of the inhabitants, 
and prevents the neceflity of their going in queit of it to a diftance. 
Williamiburgh, which, till the year 1780, was the feat of govern- 
ment, never contained above eighteen hundred inhabitants, and Nor- 
folk, the:moft populous town they ever had in Virginia, contained 
but fix‘thoufand. The towns, or more properly villages or hamlets, 
are as follow: | | 

On, James river and its waters—Norfolk, Portfmouth, Hampton, 
Suffolk, Smithfield, Williamfburgh, Peterfburgh, Richmond, the feat 
of government, Manchefter, Charlottefville, New London.—On 
York river and its waters, York, Newcaftle, Hanover.—On Rap- 
pahannock, Urbanna, Port Royal, Frederickfburgh, Falmouth— 
On Potomack and its waters, Dumfries, Colchefter, Alexandria, 


Winchefter, Staunton, 
4 There 
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‘There are places at which, like fome of the foregoing, the laws 


have faid there fhall be tewns, but nature has faid there fhall not ; 
and they remain unworthy of enumeration, Norfolk will probably 


become the emporium for all the trade of the Chefapeak bay and its 


waters; and a canal of eight or ten miles, which will probably foon 
be completed, will bring to it all that of Albemarle found and its 


_ waters. Secondary to this place, are the towns at the head of the 
| tide waters, to wit, Peterfburgh on Appamattox, Richmond on James 


| 


1 
! 
1 


| 


river, Newcaftle on York river; Frederickfburgh on the Rappahan- 
nock, and Alexandria on the Potomack. From thefe the diftribution 


_ will be to fubordinate fituations of the country. Accidental circum: 


ftances, however, may controul the indications of nature, and in no 
inftances do they do it more frequently than in the rife and fall of 


_ towns. 


To the foregoing general account, we had the following more 
particular defcriptions : 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria itands on the fouth bank of Potomack river in Fairfax 
county ; its fituation is elevated and pleafant ; the foil is clay. The 
original fettlers, anticipating its future growth and importance, laid 
out the ftreets upon the plan of Philadelphia, It contains about fix 
hundred houfes; many of which are handfomely built, and about 
fix thoufand inhabitants. This town, upon opening the naviga- 
tion of Potomack river, and in confequence of its vicinity to the city 
of Wathington, will probably be one of the moft thriving commercial 


places on the continent. 


7 MOUNT VERNON. 

‘Mount Vernon, the célebrated feat of Prefiderit Wathington, is 
pleafant y fituated on thé Virginia bank of the Potomack, where it 
is nearly two miles wide, and is about two hundred and eighty 
iniles from the fea, and vile hundred and twenty-feven from Point 
Look-out, at the mouth of the river. It is nine miles below Alex- 
andria, and four miles above the beautiful feat of the late Col. F airs 
fax, called Bellevoir. The area of the mount is two hundred feet 
above the furface of the river, and, after furnifhing a lawn of five 
acres in front; and about the fame in rear of the buildings, falls 6 
tather abruptly on thofe two quarters. On the north end it fubfides 
_gtadually into extenfive Fen grounds ; while en the fouth it flopes 
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more fteeply in a fhorter diftance, and terminates with the coach- 
houfe, ftables, vineyard, and nurferies. On either wing is a thick 
grove of different flowering foreft trees. Parallel with them, on the 
land fide, are two fpacious gardens, into which one is led by two 
ferpentine gravel walks, planted with weeping willowsand thady fhrubs. 
The manfion houfe itfelf (though much embellifhed by, yet not 
perfectly fatisfactory to the chafte tafte of the prefent poffeffor) ap- 
pears venerable and convenient. The fuperb banquetting room 
has been finifhed fince he returned home from the army. A lofty 
portico, ninety-fix feet in length, fupported by eight pillars, has a 
pleafing effeét when viewed from the water; the whole affemblage 
of the green-houfe, fchool-houfe, offices and fervants halls, when 
feen from the land-fide, bears a refemblance to a rural village ; ef- 
pecially as the lands on that fide are laid out fomewhat in the form of 
Enelifh gardens, in meadows and g.afs grounds, ornamented with 
little copfes, circular clumps and fingle trees. A fmall park on the 
margin of the river, where the Englifh fallow-deer and the Ameri- 
ean wild deer are feen through the thickets, alternately with the vef- 
fels as they are failing along, add a romantic and picturefque ap- 
pearance to the whole fcenery. On the oppofite fide of a {mall creek 
to the northward, an extenfive plain, exhibiting corn fields and 
cattle grazing, affords in fummer a luxuriant landfcape; while the 
blended verdure of woodlands and cultivated declivities, on the 
Maryland fhore, variegates the profpect in a charming manner. Such 
are the philofophic fhades to which the late commander in chief of 
the American armies retired from the tumultuous fcenes of a bufy 
world, and which he has fince left to dignify, by his unequalled abi- 
Hities, the moft important office in the gift of his fellow citizens. 


, ; FREDERICKSBURGH. 

Frederickfburgh, in the county of Spotfylvania, is fituated on the 
fouth fide of Rappahannock river, one hundred and ten miles from 
its mouth, and contains about two hundred houfes, principally on 
ene ftreet, which runs nearly parallel with the river, and.one thous 
find five hundred inhabitants. 


RICHMOND, 

Richmond, in the county of Henrico, is the prefent feat of go- 
vernment, and ftands on the north fide of James river, juft at the 
foot of the falls, and contains between five and fix hundred houfes, 

; and 
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and from five to fix thoufand inhabitants. Part of the houfes are built 
upon the margin of the river, convenient for bufinefs; the reft are 
upon a hill which overlooks the lower part of the town, and com- 
mands an extenfive profpect of the river and adjacent country. The 
new houtes are well built. A large ftate-houfe, or capitol, has lately 
been erected on the hill. The lower part of the town is divided 
by a creek, over which is a convenient bridge. A bridge between 
three and four hundred yards in length has lately been thrown acrofs 
James river, at the toot of the fall, by Colonel Mayo. That part 
from Manchefter to the ifland is buil t on fitteen boats. From the 
ifland to the rocks was formerly a floating bridge of rafts, but Colonel 
Mayo has now built it of framed log piers, filled with ftone. From 
the rocks to the landing at Richmond, the bridge is continued on 
framed piers filled with ftone. This bridge connects Richmond with 
Manchefter ; and as the paflengers pay toll, it produces a confideras 
ble revenue to Colonel Mayo, who is the tole proprietor. 

The falls above the bridge are feven miles in length. A noble canal 
is nearly, if not quite, completed.on the north fide of the river, 
which is to terminate ina bafon of about two acres, in the town of 
Richmond. From this bafon to the wharfs in the river will be a 
land carriage of about a mile. This.canal is cutting under the di- 
rection of a company, who have. calculated the expenie at thirty 
thoufand pounds Virginia money; this they have divided into five 
hundred fhares of fixty pounds each. The opening of this cana} 
promifes the addition of much wealth to Richmond, 


PETERSBURGH. 


Peterfburgh, twenty-five miles fouthward of Richmond, flands en 
the fouth fide of Appamattox river, and contains upwards of three 
hundred houfes in two divifions; one is upon a clay cold foil, and 1s 
very dirty, the other upon a plain of fandorloam. There is no 
regularity and very little elegance in Veterfourgh, it is merely a 
place of bufinefs. The Free Mafons have a hall tolerably elegant. 
It. is very unhealthy, being fhut out from the accefs of the winds 
by high hills on every fide.* This confinedfituation has fuch an effect 
upon the conftitutions. of the inhabitants, that they very nearly re= 
femble thofe of hard drinkers ; hence, in the opinion of phyficians, 


* It is afferted, as an undoubted fact, by a number of gentlemen well acquainted 
with this. town, that, in 1781, “ one child ap born in it had arrived to manhood, 
. and he was a cripple.”* 
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they require a confiderable quantity of ftimulating aliments and 
vinous drinks, to keep up a balance between the feveral functions 
of the body. 

About two thoufand two hundred hogfheads of tobacco are in- 
fpected here annually. Like Richmond, Williamfburgh, Alexandria, 
and Norfolk, itis a corporation; and Peterfburgh city compre- 
hends a part of three counties. The celebrated Indian queen, Po- 
cahonta, from whom defcended the Randolph and Bowling families, 
formerly refided at this place. Peterfburgh and its fuburbs contain 
about three thoufand inhabitants. 


WILLIAMSBURGH. 


Williamfburgh, fixty miles eafitward of Richmond, is fituated be- 
tween two creeks ; one falling into James river, the other into York 
river. The diftance of each landing place is about a mile from the 
town, which, with the difadvantage of not being able to bring up 
large veffels, and want of enterprife in the inhabitants, are the rea- 
fons why it never flourifhed: it confifts of about two hundred houfes, 
going fait to decay, and has about fourteen hundred inhabitants ; it 
is regularly laid out in parallel ftreets, with a {quare in the center, 
through which runs the principal ftreet, eaft and weft, about a mile 
in length, and more than an hundred feet wide. At the ends of this 
{treet are two public buildings, the college and capitol: befides thefe, 
there is an epifcopal church, a prifon, a hofpital for lunatics, and the 
palace; all of them extremely indifferent. In the capitol is a large 
marble ftatue, the likenefs of Narbone Berkley, Lord Botetourt, a 
man diftinguithed for his love of piety, literature and good govern- 
ment, and for merly governor of Virginia : it was erected at the exs 
penfe of the State feme time fince the year 1791. The capitol i is 
little bet r than in ruins, and this elegant ftatue is expofed to the 
rudenefs of negroes and boys, and is fhamefully defaced. Every thing 
~4n Williamfourgh appears dull, forfaken and melancholy ; there is 
no trade ; no amufement, but the infamous one of gaming ; no in- 
duftry, and very little appearance of rel igion. The unprofperous 
ftate of the coliege, but principally the removal of the feat of gos 
vernment, have contributed much to the decline of this city. 


YORK-TOWN, 
York- -town, thirteen miles eaftward from Williamfburgh, and four- 


feen from Monday’ $ point at the mouth of the river, isa place of » 
3 about 
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about an hundred houfes, fituated on the fouth fide of York river, 
and contains about feven hundred inhabitants. It has been rendered 


‘famous, BY THE CAPTURE OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND HIS 


ARMy, on the roth of OGober, 1781, by the united forces of 
France and America. 


POPULATION, 


In the year 1781, a very inaccurate cenfus was taken. Several 
counties made no return; but fupplying by conjecture the deficien- 
cies, the population of Virginia was then computed at five hundred 
and fixty-feven thoufand fix hundred and fourteen perfons; ooreig 
to the cenfus of 1790 the numbers were as follow : 


VIR- 
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By comparing the two accounts taken at the above different 
periods, it appears, that the increafe in ten years was two hundred 
and fifty-eight thoufand fix hundred and feventy-three, or about 
twenty-five thoufand eight hundred and fixty-feven per annum ; al- 
lowing for the fame proportional i increafe, the prefent number of 
inhabitants im this State cannot be lefs than nine hundred thoufand. 

The increafe of flaves, during the laft fourteen years, has been 
fefs than it had been obferved fora century before. The reafon is; 
that about thirty thoufand flaves perifhed with the {mall-pox or 
camp fever, caught from the Britifh army, or went off with themt 
while Lord Cornwallis was roving over that States 


MILITIA. 

Every ablé-bodied freernan, between the ages of fixteen and fifty; 
is enrolled in the militia. Thofe of every county are formed inte 
companies, and thefe again into one or more battalions, actording 
to the numbers in thé county: they are commanded by colonels; 
and other fubordinate officers; as in the regular fervice. In évery 
county is a county lieutenant; who commands the whole militia in 
his epuntys but ranks only asa colonel in the field, They have no 

general 
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general officers always exifting: thefe are appointed occafionally, 
when an invafion or infurrection happens, and their commitlon deters 
mines with the occafion. The governor is head of the military as well 
as of the civil. power. The law requires every militia man to provide 
him(elf with the arms ufual in the regular fervice. But this injunction 
has always been indifferently complied with, and the arms they had 
have been fo frequently called for to arm the regulars, that in the 
lower parts of the country they are entirely difarmed. In the middle 
country a fourth or fifth part of them may have fuch firelocks as they 
had provided to deftroy the noxious animals which infeft their farms ; 
and on the weftern fide of the Blue Ridge they are generally armed 
with rifles. ; 

The interfection of Virginia, by fo many navigable rivers, renders 
it almoft incapable of defence: as the land will not fupport a great 
number of people, a force cannot foon be collected to repel a fudden 
invafion. If the militia bear the fame proportion to the number of 
inhabitants now, as in 1782, they amount to more than fixty-eight 
thoufand, 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


| The firft fettlers in this country were emigrants from England, of 
the Englifh church, juft at a point of time when it was flufhed 
with complete victory over the religious of all other perfuafions. 
Poffeffed, as they became, of the powers of making, adminiftering, 
and executing the laws, they fhewed equal intolerance in this country 
with their Prefbyterian brethren, who had emigrated to the northern 
government; the poor Quakers were flying from perfecution in 
England. They caft their eyes on thefe new countries as afylums of 
civil and religious freedom: but they found them free only for the 
_ reigning fect, Several aéts of the Virginia aflembly of 1659, 1662, 
and 1693, had made it penal in parents to refufe to have their chil- 
dren baptized, and prohibited the unlawful afiembling of Quakers ; 
had made it penal for any mafter of a vefiel to bring a Quaker into 
the State, and had ordered thofe already here, and fuch as flould 
come thereafter, to be imprifoned till they fhould abjure the country; 
had provided a milder punifhment for their firft and fecond return, but 
death for their third; had inhibited all perfons from fuffering their 
meetings in or near thet houfes, entertaining them individually, or 
difpofing of bool’s which fupported their tenets. If no capital execu- 
tion took place there, as did in New-England, it was not owing to 
Vor. Jil, ne | mode. 
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moderation of the aikirch, or fpirit of the legiflature, as may be ine 
ferred from the law itfelf ; but to hiftorical circumftances which have 
not been handed down to us. The Anglicans retained full poffeffion 
of the country about a century. Other opinions began then to creep 
in, and the great care of the government to fupport their own church, 
having begotten an equal degree of indolence in its clergy, two thirds 
of the people had become Diffeaters at the commencement of the 
late revolution. The laws, indeed, were ftill oppreffive on them, 
but the fpirit of the one party had. fubfided into moderation, and 
the other had rifen to a degree of determination which commanded 
refpect, : | 
The prefent ftate of the laws on the fubje& of religion is as follows 
the Convention of May 1776, in their declaration of rights, de- 
clared it to be a truth, and a natural right, that the exercife of relix. . 
gion fhould be free ; but when they proceedéd to form on that decla- 
ration the ordinance of government, inftead of taking up every prin- 
ciple declared in the Bill of Rights, and guarding it by legiflative fanc- 
tion, they paffed over that which afferted their religious rights, leaving 
them as they found them. Thefame Convention, however, when they 
met as a part of the General Affembly, in OGtober, 1776, re- 
pealed all acts of Parliament which had rendered criminal the maine 
taining any opinion in matters of religion, the forbearing to repair to 
church, and the exercifing any mode of worthip ; -and fufpended the 
laws giving falagttes to.the clergy, which fufpenfion was made per- 
petual in Odtobem, 1779. Statutory oppreffions in religion being thus 
wiped away, the Virginrans remained under thofe only impofed by the 
common law, or a their own,act of Affembly, till 1785, at which 
time all reftraints and ¢.. | incapacities on account of religion were done 
away. At the common AW, Serefy was a capital offence, punifhable by 
burning. Its definition was 1ie-go the ecclefiaftical judges betore whom 
the conviction was, till the ftat%je of the rft Eliz. c. 1. circumfcribed it, 
by declaring, that nothing ae te deemed herefy, but what had been 
fo determined by-authority of the canonical {criptures, or by one of 
the four firft general councilssor by me other council having for the 
grounds of their declaration the expréfeand plain words of the {crip- 
tures. Herefy, thus circumfcribed, beir an offence at the common 
law, their act of Affembly of Oftober,1774, c. 17. gives cogni« 
zance of it to the general court, by declaring, that “ the jurifdiction 
of that court fhall be general in all matters at the common law.”? The 
execution is by the writ De Aaeretico comburende. By their own act 


of 
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of Affembly of 1705, c. 30, ifa perfon brought up i in the Chriftian 
religion denied the being of a God, or the Tri inity, or aflerted there 
are more Gods than one, or denied the Chriftian religion to be true, 
or the Scriptures to be of divine authority, he is punifhable on the 
firft offence by incapacity to hold any office or employment ecclefiaf- 
tical, civil or military ; on the fecond, by difability to fue, to take 


_any gift or legacy, to be guardian, executor, or adminiftrator, and 


by three years imprifoment without bail. A father’s right to the 
cuftody of his own children being founded in law on his right of 
guardianfhip, this being taken away, they may of courfe be fevered 
from him, and put, by the authority of a court, into more orthodox 
hands. This is a fummary view of that relizious flavery, under 
which a people were for fome time willing to remain, who had la- 
vithed their lives and fortunes in the eftablifhment of theis civil free- 
dom ;. the evilis now, however, done away, -and by an act of Affeme 
bly paffed in 1785, the Virginians were put in poffeflion of the com- 
plete enjoyment of religious liberty, The error will, ere long, be 
finally eradicated, that the operations of the mind, as well as the acts 
of the body, are fubject to the coercion of the laws. ‘Rulers can have 
authority over fuch natural rights only, as have been fubmitted to them. 
The rights of conicience were never fubmitted, for man could not 
lawfully fubmit them ; he is anfwe:able for them to God. ‘The 
legitimate powers of government extend to fuch acts only as are 
injurious to others ; but it does me no injury for my neighbour 
to fay there are twenty gods, or wo god ; it neither picks my pocket 
por breaks my leg. If it be faid, his teftimony i in a court of juftice 
cannot be relied on, reject it then, and be the ftigma on him, 

Conftraint may make him worfe, by making him a hypocrite, but 
it will never make him a better man. It may fix him obftinately 
in his errors, but will not cure them. Reafon and. free inquiry are 
the only effectual agents againft error. Give a loofe to them, they 
will fupport the true religion, by bringing every falfe one to their 
tribunal, to the teft of their inveftigation. They are the natural - 
enemies of error, and of error only. Had not the Roman govern- 
ment permitted free inquiry, Chriftianity could never have been in- 
troduced, Had. not free inquiry been indulged, at the zra of refor- 
mation, the corruptions of Chriftianity could not have been purged 


away. If it be reftrained now, the prefent corruptions will be pro- 


tected, and new onesencouraged. Was the government to prefcribe 
to us eur medicine and diet, our bodies would be in fuch keeping as 
as Our fouls are NOW. Thus in France the emetic was once forbidden 
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as a medicine, and the potatoe as an article of food. Government is 
juft as infallible too, when it fixes fyftems in phyfics. Galileo was 
fent to the inquifition for affirming that the earth was a {phere: the 
government had declared it to be as flat as a trencher, and Galileo 
was obliged to abjure his error. This error, however, at length 
prevailed, the earth became a globe, and Defcartes declared it was 
whirled round its axis by a vortex. The government in which he 
lived was wife enough to fee that this was no queftion of civil jurifdic- 
diction, or we fhould all have been involved by authority in vortices. 
Jn fact, the vortices have been exploded, and the Newtonian prin- 
ciple of gravitation 1s now more firmly eftablifhed, on the bafis of 
reafon, than it would be were the government to ftep in, and to 
make it an article of neceflary faith. Reafon and experiment have 
been indulged, and error has fled before them, It is error alone 
which needs the fupport of government; truth can ftand by irfelf, 
Subject opinion to coercion, whom will you make your inquifitors ? 
Fallible men; men governed by bad paflions, by private as well as 
public reafons. And why fubjeét it to coercion ? To produce. unifor- 
mity. But is uniformity of opinion defirable ? No more than of face 
and flature. Introduce the bed of Procruftes then, and as there is 
‘danger that the large men may beat the fmall, make us all of a fize, by 
flopping the former and ftretching the latter. Difference of opinion is, 
per haps, advantageous in religion. The feveral fects perform the of- 
fice ofa cenfor morum over each other. But is uniformity attainable ? 
Millions of innocent men, women and children, fince the introduction 
of Chriftianity, have been burnt, tortured, fined and imprifoned ; 
“yet we have not advanced one ftép towards it. What has been the ef- 
_fe& of coercion ? To make one half the world fools, and the other half 
hypocrites, for the purpofe of fupporting roguery and error all over the 
earth. Let us reflect that this globe is inhabited by a thoufand millions 
of people ; that thefe profefs probably a thoufand different fyftems of 
religion ; that ours is but one of that thoufand; that if there be but 
one right, and ours that ‘one, we fhould wifh to fee the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine wandering fects gathered into the fold of truth. But 
againft fuch a majority we cannot effect this by force. Reafon and 
perfuafion are the only practicable inftruments. To make way for 
thefe, free inquiry muft be indulged ; and how cam we with others 
to indulge it while we refufe it ourfelves? But every ftate, fays an in- 
quifitor, has eftablithed fome religion. We reply, no two have ef- 
tablifhed the fame. Is this a proof of the infallibility of eftab- 
lifments ? Many of the States, particularly Pennfylvania and 
‘New-York, have long fubfifted without any eftablifhment at all. 
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The experiment was new and doubtful, when they made it; it has 
anfwered beyond conception; they flourifh infinitely. Religion is 
well fupported ; of various kinds, indeed, but all fufficient to pre- 


-ferve peace and order: or if a feét arifes, whofe tenets would fub-_ 


vert morals, good fenfe has fair play, and reafons and laughs it out 
of doors, without fuffering the State to be troubled with it. They 
do not hang fo many malefaétors as in England; they are not more 
difturbed with religious diffenfions ; on the contrary, their morality 
is pure and their harmony is unparalleled ; this can be afcribed to 
nothing but their unbounded tolerance, becaufe there is no other cir- 
cumitance in which they differ from every nation on earth, France 
excepted. They have made the happy dilcovery, that the way to 
filence religious difputes, is to take no notice of them. 

The prefent denominations of Chriftians in Virginia are Prefbyte- 
rians, who are the moft numerous, and inhabit the weftern parts of 
the State; Epifcopalians, who are the moft ancient fettlers, and oc- 
cupy the eaftern and firft fettled parts of the State. Intermingled a 
thefe are great numbers of Baptifts and Methoditts. 

Virginia prides itfelf in being ‘The Ancient Dominion.” It has 
produced fome of the moft diftinguifhed and influential men that have 
been active in effecting the two late grand and important revolutions 
in America. Her political and military character will rank among 
the firft inthe page of hiftory : but itis to be obferved, that this chaa 
racter has been obtained for the Virginians-by a few eminent men; 
who have taken the lead in all their public tranfactions, and who, in 
fhort, govern Virginia; for the great body of the people do not 
concern themfelves with politics ; fo that their government, though 
nominally republican, is, in fact, oligarchical or ariftocratical. 

” The Virginians who are rich, are in general fenfible, polite, and 
hofpitable, and of an independent {pirit. The poor are ignorant and 
abject, but all are of an inquifitive turn. A confiderable proportion 
ef the people are much addicted to gaming, drinking, {wearing, 
horfe-racing, cock-fighting, and moft kinds of diffipation. There 
is a much greater difparity between the rich and the poor, in Vir- 
ginia, than in any of the northern States. ‘The native inhabitants 
are too generally unacquainted with bufinefs, owing to their pride, 
and falfe notions of greatnefs. Before the revolution they confidered 


it as beneath a gentleman to attend to mercantile concerns, and devo- 


ted their time principally to amufement. By thede means the Scotch 


people 


~ 
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people and other foreigners who came among them, iteaene their 
merchants, and fuddenly grew rich. 

There muft, doubtlefs, be an unhappy reiieeal bia on the manners of 
the people produced by the exiftence of flavery among them. The 
whole commerce between mafter and flave is a perpetual exercife of 
the moft boifterous paffions, the moft unremitting defpotifm on the 
one part, and degrading fubmiffion on the other. The children 
fee this, and learn to imitate it ; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him; from his cradle to his 
_ grave he is learning to do what he fees others do. Ifa parent could 
find no motive either in his philanthropy or his felf-love, for reftrain- 
ing the intemperance of paffion towards his flave, it fhould always be 
a fufficient one that his child is prefent; but generally it is not fuf- 
ficient. The parent ftorms, the child looks on, catches the linea- 
ments of wrath, puts on the fame airs in the circle of fimaller flaves, 
gives a loofe to his worft of paflions, and thus nurfed, educated, and 
daily exercifed in tyranny, cannot but be ftamped by it with odious 
peculiarities. The man muft be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by fuch circumftances. And with what 
execration fhould the ftatefman be loaded, who, permitting one half 
the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms 
thofe into defpots, and thefe into enemies ; deftroys the morals of the 
one part, and the amor patrie of the other. For if a flave can have 
a country in this world, it muft be any other in preference to that 
in which he is born to live and labour for another ; in which he muft 
lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends on 
his individual endeavours to the evanifhment of the human race, or 
entail his own miferable condition on the endlefs generations pros 
ceeding from him. With the morals of the people, their induftry 
alfo is deftroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will labour for 
himfelf who can make another labour for him. This is fotrue, that 
of the proprietors of flaves a very {mall proportion, indeed, are ever 
feen to labour. And can the liberties of a nation be thought fecure 
when they have removed their only firm bafis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that thefe liberties are of the gift of God; that 
they are not to be violated but with his wrath ? 

It is impoffible to be temperate and to purfue this fubjeét through 
the various confiderations of policy, of morals, of hiftory, natural 
and civil. We muft be contented to hope they will ultimately force 


their way into ey very one’s mind; achange in this State has been per 
ceptible 
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septible ever fince the eftablifhment of the prefent government. The 
fpirit of the mafter has abated, and that of the flave arifen from the 
duft, his condition is now mollified, and the way at length prepared 
by the federal government for a total emancipation, and this with 
the confent of the mafters, and not by their extirpation. Before 
the general government of America undertook the noble work of 
cutting up flavery by the roots, by laying the foundation of a 
total emancipation, the State of Virginia had as a body politic, 
made fome advances; and fome private gentlemen had likewife ex- 
erted themfelves in a very confiderable degree, in the caufe of the 
oppreffed Africans. A Mr. Robert Carter, of Nomina, in this States 
in the year 1790, emancipated no lefs a number than four hundred 
and forty-two flaves. This is a facrifice on the altar of humanity of 
perhaps an hundred thoufand dollars. Vote him a triumph, crowaa 
him with laurels, and let the millions liften while he fings—--- 

s¢ T would not have a flave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I fleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That finews bought and fold have ever earn’d,' 
No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Juft eftimation priz’d above all price, 
I had much rather be myseur the flave, 
And wear the bonds,’ than faften them on n1m.’7* 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Before the war, the inhabitants of this State paid but little attention 
to the manufacture of their owncloathing, It has been thought they 
ufed to import as much as feven-eights of their cloathing, and that 
they now manufacture three-quarters of it. Wehave before mens 
tioned that confiderable quantities of iron are manufactured in 
this State. To thefe we may add the manufadture of lead; befides 
which they have few others of confequence. The people are much 
attached to agriculture, and prefer foreign nianufactures. 

Before the war this State exported, communibus anuis, according to 
the beft information that could beobtained, as follows : 


* As a proof that thefe are the fentiments of this gentleman, we beg leave to intro= 
duce the following quotation from a letter of his on the fituation of the flaves, &c. in 
this State, and the abolition of the flave trade, written to a Diffenting Minitter. 

«© The releration of flavery indicates VERY GREAT DEPRAVITY OF MIND,” &c. 

Z Tobacce 
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FE aR oo a EM Sy sete 
ek ee ee et 
Tobacco . . « « % «| .68,000hhds.of toolb| x 650,000 
Wheat 16.) se iwi +, aw) EOC, OO Diinels 666,6662 
Indian ¢orns «»« +» « + «(600,000 bufhels 200,000 
ea ey ne —— 100,000 
afts, planks, canttin , fhin- 

She ftaves. ® F SAAN eA 66,6667 
Tar, pitch, and turpentine | 30,000 barrels 40,000 
Peltry, viz. fkins of deer, bea- 

vers, otters, mufk rats, ra- | 180hhds.of 600lb; 42,000 

COUDS ppt OKESs: Ske aureicg's 
‘Porks wer ac. ; -| 4,000 barrels 40,000 
Flax-feed, hemp, afi better -jo— — 8,000 
Pit-coal md pig iron 6 ew] —~ 6,6662 
Peasiic:cted-ip ass oor ie0o Duhtels 35333 
Hd eae .| 1,000 barrels 353332 
Sturgeon, white fhad, her ring —_—_ 353334 
Brandy, from peaches and ap- i 3 

ples, and whifkey . . A Si 1,0063 
Fievics =. ty «ble Sova) Daclic os — 1,6662 

2503393335 


‘The amount of exports from this State in the year fucceeding Oc- 
tober 1, 1790, confifting chiefly of articles. mentioned in the foregoing 
table, was three million one hundred and thirty-one thoufand two - 
hundred and twenty-feven dollars. About forty thoufand hogfheads 
of tobacco only were exported this year. 

In the year 1758, this State exported feventy thoufand hogfheads 
of tobacco, which was the greateft quantity ever produced in this 
-country in one year. But its culture has faft declined fince the com: 
mencement of the war, and that of wheat taken its place. The price 
which it commands at market will not enable the planter to cultivate 
it. Were the fupply fill to depend on Virginia and Maryland alone, 
as its culture becomes more difficult, this price would rife, fo as to 
enable the planter to furmount thofe difficulties and to live. But the 
weftern country on the Miffiffippi, and the midlands of Georgia, 
having frefh and fertile Jands in abundance, and a hotter fun, are 
able to underfell thefe two States, and will oblige them in time to 
abandon the raifing of tobacco altogether. And a happy obligation for 
them it willbe. It is a culture productive of infinite wretchednefs. 


'%* This fum is equal to eight hundred and fity thoufand pounds Virginia money, fix. 
Fundred and fifty-feven thoufand one hundred forty-two guineas. 


Thofe 
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- "Thofe employed in it are in a continued State of exertion beyond the 
_ powers of nature to fupport. Little food of any kind is raifed by 
- them; fo that the men and animals on thefe farms are badly fed, and 
the earth is rapidly impoverifhed. The cultivation of wheat is the re- 
verfe in every circumftance. Befides cloathing the earth with her- 
bage, and preferving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully, 
requires from them only a moderate toil, except in the feafon of 
harveft, raifes great numbers of animals for food and fervice, and 
diffufes plenty and happinefs among the whole. It is eafier to raife 
an hundred bufhels of wheat than a thoufand weight of tobacco, and 
it is worth more when produced. | , 
It is not eafy to fay what are the articles either of neceflity, com- 
fort, or fuxury, which cannot be raifed here, as every thing hardier 
than the olve, and as hardy as the fig, may be raifed in the open air. 
Sugar, coffee, and tea, indeed, are not between thefe limits ; and 
habit having placed them among the neceflaries of life with the weal- 
thy, as, long as thefe habits remain, they muft go for them to thofe 
countries which are able to furnifh them. 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, LITERATURE, &c. 

The college of William and Mary was founded in the time of King 

, William and Queen Mary, who granted to it twenty thoufand acres 
of land, anda penny a pound duty on certain tobaccoes exported from 
Virginia and Maryland, which had been levied by the dtatute of 25 
Car. TI, The Affembly alfo gave it, by temporary laws, a duty, on 

~ liquors imported, and fkins and furs exported. From thefe refources 
it received upwards of three thoufand pounds. The buildings are of 
brick, fufficient for an indifferent accommodation of perhaps one 
hundred ftudents. By its charter it was to be under the government 
of twenty vilitors, who were to be its legiflators, and to have a prefi- 
dent and fix profeffors, who were incorporated: it was allowed a 
reprefentative in the General Affembly. Under this charter, a pros 
fefforfhip of the Greek and Latin languages, a profeffor of mathemas 
tics, one of moral philofophy, and two of divinity, were eftablifhed, 
To thefe were annexed, for a fixth profefforfhip, a confiderable do- 
nation by a Mr. Boyle of England, for the inftruction of the Indians, 
and their converfion to Chriftianity ; this was called the profefforfhip 
of Bratferton, from an eftate of that name in England, purchafed 
with the monies given. The admiflion of the learners of Latin and 
NOL. Li, Leary Greek 
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Greek filled the college with children: this rendering it difagreea- 
ble to the young gentlemen already prepared for entering on the 
fciences, they defifted from reforting to it, and thus the fchools 
for mathematics and moral philofophy, which might have been 
of fome fervice, became of very little ufe. The revenues too were 
exhaufted in accommodating thofe who came only to acquire the ru- 
diments of fcience. After the prefent revolution, the vifitors having 
no power to change thofe circumitances in the conftitution of the 
college which were fixed by the charter, and being therefore confined 
in the number of profeflorfhips, undertook to change the ob- 
jects of the profefforfhips. ‘They excluded the two fchools for divi- 
vinity, and that for the Greek and Latin languages, and fubftituted 
others; fo that at prefent they ftand thus—a profeflorfhip for law 
and police; anatomy and medicine; natural philofophy and mathe- 
matics; moral philofophy, the law of nature and nations, the fine 
arts; modern languages; for the Brafferton, 

Meafures have been taken to increafe the number of profefforihips, 
as well for the purpofe of fubdividing thofe already inftituted, as of 
adding others for other branches of {cience. To the profefforfhips 
ufually eftablifhed in the univerfities of Europe, it would feem proper 
to add one for the ancient languages and literature of the north, on 
account of their connection with our own languages, laws, cuftoms, 
and hiftory. The purpofes of the Brafferton inftitution would be 
better anfwered by maintaining a perpetual miffion among the Indian 
tribes ; the object of which, befides inftruting them in the prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, as the founder requires, fhould be to collec 
their traditions, laws, cuftoms, languages, and other circumftances 
which might lead to a difcovery of their relation to one another, or 
defeent from other nations. When thefe objects are accomplifhed 
with one tribe, the miffionary might pafs on to another. 

The college edifice is a huge, mifhapen pile ; ** which but that it 
has a root, would be taken fora brick kiln.”” In 1787, there were 
about thirty young gentlemen members of this college, a large pros 
portion of which were law ftudents. The academy in Prince Ed- 
ward county has been erected into acollege by the name of Hampden 
Sydney college. It has been a flourifhing feminary, but is now faid 
to be on the decline. 

_ Phere are feveral academies in Virginia ; one at Alexandria, one 
at Norfolk, and others in other places. 


Since 
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Since the declaration of independence, the laws of Virginia have 
been revifed by a committee appointed for the purpofe, who have re- 
ported their work to the Affembly ; one object of this revifal was ta 
diffule knowledge more generally through the mais of the people. 
The bill for this purpofe ‘ propofes to lay off every county into {mall 
- diftriéts of five or fix miles fquare, called hundreds, and in each of 
them to eftablith a {chool for the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The tutor to be{upported by the hundred, and all perfons in it 
entitled to fend their children three years gratis, and as much longer 
as they pleafe, paying for it. Thefe fchools to be under a vifitor, 
who is annually to chufe the boy of the beft genius in the fchool, of 
thofe whofe parents are too poor to give them farther education, and 
to fend him forward to one of the grammar fchools, of which twenty 
are propofed to be ereéted in different parts of the country, for teach- 
, ing Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher branches of numerical 
arizhmetic. Of the boys thus fent in any one year, trial is to be made 
at the grammar fchools, for one or two years, and the beft genius of 
the whole felected and continued fix years, and the refidue difmiffed ; 
by this means twenty of the beft geniuffes will be taken from the mais 
annually, and inftructed, at the public expenfe, fo far as the gram- 
mar {chools go. At the end of {ix years inftruction, one half are to 
be difcontinued, from among whom the grammar ichools will pro- 
bably be fupplied with future mafters, and the other half, who are 
to be chofen for the fuperiority of their parts and difpofition, are to 
be fent and continued three years in the ftudy of fuch fciences as 
they fhall chufe, at William and Mary college, the plan of which is 
propofed to be enlarged, as has been explained, and extended to 
all the ufeful fciences. The ultimate refult of the whole fcheme of 
education would be the teaching all the children of the State reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic; turning out ten annually of 
fuperior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and. 
the higher branches of arithmetic ; turning out ten others annually, 
of fill fuperior parts, who, to thofe branches of learning, fhall have 
added fuch of the fciences as their genius fhall have led them to ; 
the furnifhing to the wealthier part of the people convenient {chools, at 
which their children may be educated, at their own expenie. The 
_ general objects of this law are to provide an education adapted to the 
years, to the capacity, and the condition of every one, and direéted 
to their freedom and happinefs. Specific details were not proper for 
the law ; thefe muft be the bufinefs of the vifitors entrufted with its 
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execution. The firft flage of this educdtion being the fchools of the 
hundreds, wherein the great mais of the people will receive their in- 
ftruction, the principal foundations of furure order will be laid here. 
The firit elements of morality may be inftilled into their minds; fuch 
as, when farther developed as their judgments advance in ftrength, 
may teach them how to promote their own greateft happinefs, by 
fhewing them that it does not depend on the condition of life in which 
nature has placed them, but is always the refult of a good confcience, 
good health, occupation, and freedom in all jut purfuits. Thofe 
whom either the wealth of their parents, or the adoption of the State, 
fliall deftine to higher degrees of learning, will go on to the grammar 
{chools, which conftitute the next ftage, there to be inftructed in the 
languages. As foon-as they are of a fufficient age, it is fuppofed they 
will be fent on from the grammar {chools to the univerfity, which 
conftitutes the third and laft ftage, there to ftudy thofe fciences which 
may be adapted to their views. By that part of the plan which pre- 
{cribes the felection of the youths of genius from among the clafies of 
the poor, the State will avail itfelf of thefe talents which nature has 
fown as liberally among the poor asthe rich, but which perifh without 
ufe, if not fought for and cultivated. But of all the views of this law. 
none is more important, none more legitimate, than that of renders 
ing the people the fafe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their 
own liberty: for this purpofe, the reading in the firft ftage, where 
they will receive their own education, is propofed, to be ciety hif- 
torical. Hiftory, by apprifing them of the patt, will enable them to 
judge of the future; it will avail them of the experience of other 
times and other nations ; it will qualify them as judges of the actions 
and defigns of men; it will enable them to know ambition under 
every difguife it may affume ; and knowing it, to defeat its views. 
In every government on earth there is {ome trait of human weak- 
nefs, fome germ af corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will 
difcover, and wickednefs intenfibly open, cultivate and improve. 
Every government degenerates when trutted to the rulers of the peo- 
ple alone: the people themfelves therefore are its only fafe depo- 
fitories} and to render even them fafe, their minds muft be improved 


to a certain degree: this, indeed, is not all that is neceflary, though . 


it be effentially neceflary. The influence over government mutt be 
fhared among all the people. If every individual which compofes 
their mafs participates of the ultimate authority, the government 
will be fafe; becaufe the corrupting the whole mafs will exceed any 
¢ private 
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private refources of wealth ; and public ones cannot be provided but 
by levies on the people: in this caie every man would have to pay 
his own price. The government of Great-Britain has been cor- 
_fupted, becaufe but one man in thirty has a right to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. The iellers of the government therefore get 
twenty-nine parts out of thirty of their, price clear. 

The excellent meatfures for the diffufion of ufeful knowledge, 
which the forementioned bill propotes, have not yet been carried into 
effect. And it will be happy if the great inequality in the circum- 
ftances of the citizens; the pride, the independence, and the in- 
dolence of one clafs, and the poverty and depreffion of the other, 
do not prove infuperable difficulties in the way of their univerfal 
operation. 


eee entree 
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The Conttitution, which was the firft that was formed in the 
whole United States, is as follows : 

We, the delegates and repreientatives of the good people of Vir- 
ginia, do declare the future form of government of Virginia to be as 
followeth : 

The legiflative, executive and judiciary departments fhall be fe- 
parate and diftinct, fo that neither exercife the powers properly be- 
longing to the other; nor fhall any perfon exercife the powers of 
more than one of them at the fame time, except that the juftices of 
the county courts fhall be eligible to either Houte of Affembly. 

The legiflative fhall be formed of two diftin@ branches, who, to. 
gether, fhail be a compiete legiflature. They fhall meet once, or 
oftener, every year, and fhall be called, Tue GeneraL Ass—EMBLY 
oF Virernia. One of thefe fhallbe called, Tue House of Dz- 
LEGATES, and confit of two reprefentatives to be chofen for each 
county, and for the diftrict of Weft-Augufta, annually, of fuch 
men as actually refide in and are freeholders of the fame, or duly 
qualified according to law; and alfo of one delegate or reprefenta- 
tive to be chofen annually for the city of Williamfburgh, and one 
for the borough of Norfolk, and a reprefentative for each of fuch 
other cities and boroughs as may hereafier be allowed particular re- 
prefentation by the legiflature ; but when any city or borough fhall 
fo decreate, as that the number of perions having right of fuffrage 
therein fhall have been for the {pace of feven years fucceflively lefs 
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than half the number of voters in fome one county in Virginia, fuck 
city or borough thenceforward fhall ceafe to fend a delegate or re~ 
prefentative to the Affembly. 

The other fhall be called, Tre Senate, znd confift of twenty- 
four members, of whom thirteen fhall conftitute a Houfe to proceed 
om bufinets, for whofe election the different counties fhall be di- 
vided into twenty-four diftricts, and each county of the refpedtive 
diftriét, at the time of the election of its delegates, fall vote for 
one fenator, who is actually a refident and freeholder within the dif- 
iri, or duly qualified according to law, and is upwards of twenty- 
five years of age; and the fherifis of each county, within five days 
at fartheft after the laft county election in the diftriét, thall meet at 
fome convenient place, and from the poll fo taken in their refpeQive 
counties, return as a femator the man who {hall have the greateft 
sumber of votes in the whole diftrict. To keep up this Affembly 
by rotation, the diftriéts fhall be equally divided into four claffes, 
and numbered by lot. At the end of one year aiter the general 
election, the fix members elected by the. firft divifion ihall be dif- 
placed, and the vacancies thereby occafioned fupplied from. fuch 
elafs or divifion by new election in the manner aforefaid. This ro- 
tation fhall be applied to each divifion according to its number, and 
continued in due order annually. | / 

‘The right of fuffrage in the eleétion-of members for both Houfes 
fhall remain as exercifed at prefent, and each Houfe fhall chufe its 
ewn {peaker, appoint its own officers, fettle its own rules of pro- 
ceeding, and direct writs of eleCtion for the fupplying intermediate 
vacancies. 

All laws fhall pijuinsts in the Houfe of Fiecatep, to be approved 
of or rejected by the Senate, or to be'amended with confent of the 
Houle of Delegates, except. money bills, which in no inftance thall 
be altered by the Senate, but wholly approved or rejeCted. 

A Governor, or chief magiftrate, fhall be chofen annually, by 
joint ballot of both Honfes, to be taken in each Houfe refpectively, 
depofited in the conference-room, the boxes examined jointly by a 
committee of each Houfe, and the numbers feverally reported to 
them, that the appointments may be entered (which fhail be the 
mode of taking the joint ballot of both Houfes in all cates). wha 
fhall not continue in that office longer than three years fucceflively, 
mor be eligible until the expiration of four years after he fhall have 


been out of that office, An adequate, but maderate lalary thall be 
fettled 


a 
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fetded on him during his continuance in office; and he dhall, with 
the advice of a council of flate, exercife the executive powers of 
government, according to the laws of this Commonwealth ; and fhall — 


_ mot, under any pretence, exercife any power or prerogative by virtue 


of any law, ftatute or cuftom of England; but he fhall, with the 
advice of the council of flate, have the power of granting re: 
ptieves or pardons, except where the profecution fhall have been 
carried on by the Houfe of Delegates, or the law fhall otherwife 
particularly direét ; in which cafes no reprieve or pardon fhall be 
granted, but by refolve of the Houle of Delegates, 

Either Houfe of the General’ Affembly may adjourn themfelves 
refpectively. The governor fhall not prorogue or adjourn the AL 
fembly during their fitting, nor diffolve them at any time; but he 
fhall, if meceflary, either by advice of the Council of State, or on 
application of a majority ef the Houfe of Delegates, call them be- 
fore the time to-which they fhall fand prorogued or adjourned. 

A Privy Council, or Council of State, confifling of eight mem- 
bers, fhall be chofen by joint ballet of both Houfes of Aflembly, 
either from thelr own members or the people at large, to affift in the 
adminiftration of government. They fliall annually chufe, out of their 
own members, a prefident, who, in cafe of death, inability or ab- 
fence of the governor from the government, fhall a& as lieutenant. 
governor.’ Four members fhall be fufficient to act, and their advice 
and proceedings fhall be entered on record, and figned by the mem- 
bers prefent (to any part whereof any member may enter his diffent)} 
ta be laid before the General Affembly, when called fer by them. 
This council may appoint their own clerk, who fhall have a falary 
fettled by law, and take an oath of fecrecy in fuch matters as he 
fhall be dire€ted by the board to conceal. A fum of money ap- 
propriated to that purpofe fhall be divided annually among the 
members, in proportion to their attendance ; and they fhall be inca- 
pable, during their continuance in office, of fitting in either Houfe 
of Affembly. ‘Two members fhall be removed, by joint ballot of 
both Houfes of Affembly, at the end of every three years, and be in- 
eligible for the three next years. Thefe vacancies, as well as thofe 
occafioned by death or incapacity, fhall be fupplied by new elections 
in the fame manner. 

The delegates for Virginia to the Continental Congrefs fhall be 
chofen annually, or fuperfeded in the mean time by joint ballot of 
both Houfes of Affembiy. 4 

/ ; The 
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The prefent militia officers fhall be continued, and vacancies fups 
plied, by appointment of the governor, with the advice of the privy 
council, on recommendations from the refpeétive county courts; 
but the governor and council fhall have a power of «tipending any 
officer, and ordering a court-martial on complaint of mifbehaviour 
or inability, or to fupply vacancies of officers happening when in 
actual fervice. | 

The governor may embody the militia, with the a‘lvice of the 
privy council; and, when embodied, fhall alone have the direction 
of the militia under the laws of the country. 

The two Houfes of Affembly thall, by joint ballot, appoint judges 
of the Supreme Court of Appexls, and General Court, judges in 
Chancery, judges of Admiralty, fecretary and the attorney-general, 
to be commiffioned by the governor, and continue in office during 
good behaviour. In cafe of death, incapacity or refignation, the 
governor, with the advice of the privy council, fhall appoint per- 
fons to fucceed in office, to be approved or dilplaced by both 
Houfes. Thefe officers fhail have fixed and adequate falaries, and, 
together with all others holding lucrative offices, and all minitters 
of the gofpel, of every denomination, be incapable of being elected 
members of either Houfe of Affembly, or the privy council. 

The governor, with the advice of the privy council, fhall appoint 
juftices of the peace for the’ counties ; and, in cafe of vacancies, or 
a neceflity of increafing the number hereafter, fuch.appointments to 
be made upon the recommendation of the refpective county courts. 
The prefent acting fecretary in Virginia, and clerks of all the county 
courts, fhall continue in office. In cafe of vacancies, either by 
death, incapacity or refignation, a fecretary fhall be appointed as 
before directed, and the clerks by the refpective courts. The prefent 
and future clerks fhall hold their offices during good behaviour, to 
be judged of and determined in the General Court. The fheriffs 
and coroners fhall be nominated by the refpective courts, approved 
by the governor, with the advice of the privy council, and commif- 
fioned by the governor. The juftices fhal! appoint conftables ; and 
all fees of the aforefaid officers be regulated by law. 

The governor, when he is out of office, and others offending 
againft the State, either by mal-adminiftration, corruption or other 
means, by which the fafety of the State may be endangered, fhall 
be impeachable by the Houfe of Delegates ; fuch impeachment to 
be profecuted by the attorney-general, or fuch other perfon or per- 

fons 
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“fons as the Houfe may appoint, in the General Court, accerding to 


the laws of the land. If found guilty, hé or they fhall be either for 


ever difabled to hold any office under government, or be removed 


from fuch office pro tempore, or fubjected to fuch pains or penalties 


-as the law fhall dire&, 


If all, or any of the judges of the General Court fhould, on 
good grounds to be judged of by the Houfe of Delegates, be ac¢ 
cufed of any of the crimes or offences above mentioned, fuch Houfe 
of Delegates may, in like manner, impeach the judge or judges fo 
aecufed, to be profecuted in the Court of Appeals; and he or they) 
if found. guilty, fhall be punifhed in the fame manner as pre efcribéd 


in the preceding claufe. 


c 


Commifhons and grants fhall run; In the name of the Commons 
wealth of Virginia, and bear teft by the governor, with the feal of 
the Commonwealth annexed. Writs fhall run in the fame manner, 
and bear teft by the clerks of the feveral courts. Indiétments shall 
conclude, Againft the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. 

A treafurer fhall be appointed annually, by joint ballot of both. 
Houfes, 

All efcheats, penalties and forfeitures, ue going to the 
King, fhall go the Commonwealth, fave only fuch as the legiflature 


_imay abolifh, or otherwife provide for. 


The territories contairied within the charters er ‘ecting the colonies 
of Maryland, Pennfylvania, North and South Carolina, are hereby 
ceded, releafed, and for ever confirmed to the people of thefe colo- 
nies refpectively, with all the rights of property, jurifdiction and 
government, and all other rights whatfoever, which might at any 
iime heretofore have been claimed by Virginia, except the free navi- 
@ation and ufe of the rivers Potomack and, Pokomoke; with the pro- 
perty of the Virginia fhores and ftrands bordering on either of the 
faid rivers, and all improvements which have been or fhall be made : 
thereon. The weftern and northern extent of Vir ‘ginia fhall; in all 
other refpects, ftand as fixed by the charter of King James the F irft; 
in the year one thoufand fix hundred and nine, and by the public 
treaty of peace between the Courts of Britain and France, in the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fixty-three ; unlefs, by act of 
this legiflature, one or more governments be eftablifhed weftward of 
the Allegany mountains: And ho purchafes of lands fhall be made 
of the Indian natives but on behalf of the public, by poets of 


: the General Affembly, 
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The following are worthy of notice, as variations from the Englifft 
law. | 

Debtors uhable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery 
of their whole effe¢éts, are releafed from their confinement, and their 
perfons for ever difcharged from reftraint for fuch previous debts ; 
but any property they may afterwards acquire will be fubjec& to 
their creditors: The poor, unable to fupport themfelves, are main- 
‘tained by an affeffment on the titheable perfons in their parifh. A 
foreigner of any nation, not in open war, becomes naturalifed by 
moving to the State to refide, and taking an oath of fidelity, 
and thereby acquires every right of a native citizen. Slaves pafs by 
defcent and dower as lands do. . Slaves, as well as lands, were en- 
tailable during the monarchy ; but, by an act of the firft repub- 
Jican Affembly, all ‘donees in tail, prefent and future, were vefted 
with the abfolute dominion of the entailed fubjeét. Gaming debts 
are made void, and monies a€tually paid to difcharge fuch debts, if 
they exceed forty fhillings, may be recovered by the payer within 
three months, or by any other perfon afterwards. Tobacco, flour, 
beef, pork, tar, pitch and turpentine, 'muft be infpected by perfons 
publicly appointed before they can be exported. 

In 1785, the Affembly enaéted, that no man fhould be compelled 
to fupport any religious worfhip, place or minifter whatfoever, nor 
be enforced, reftrained, molefted or burdened in his body or goods, 
nor otherwife fuffer on account of his religious opinions or belief ; 
but that all men fhould be free to profefs, and by argument to 
maintain, Bete opinion in matters of religion; and that the fame 
fhould in no wife diminith, enlar ge or affect their civil capacities. 

In October, 1786, an a was paffed by the Affembly, prohibiting 
the importation of flaves* into the Commonwealth, upon penalty of 


the forfeiture of the fum of a thoufand pounds for every flave.. And 
every flave imported contrary to the true intent and meaning of 


this aét, becomes free. 


INDIANA 


ere 
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Txnrana, fo called, is a tract of land lying on the Ohio river, 
in the State of Virginia, ceded to William Trent and twenty-two 
others, by the Six Nations, and the Shawanefe, Delaware and Huron 
tribes, as a compenfation for the loffes they had fuftained by the de- 
predations of the latter, in the year 1763. This ceflion was made 
in a congrefs of the reprefentatives of the Six Nations, at Fort Stan- _ 
wix, by an indenture, figned the 3d of November, 1768, witnef- 
fing, ‘* That for and in confideration of eighty-five thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds, ten fhillings and eight pence, York 
currency, the fame being the amount of goods feized and taken 
‘by the faid Indians from the faid Trent, &c., they did grant, bar- 
gain, fell, &c. to his Majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, for the only 
ufe of the faid William Trent, &c. all that traét or parcel of land, 

beginning at the foutherly fide of the Little Kanhawa creck, where 
it empties itfelf into the river Obio; and running thence fouth-eaft 
‘to the Laurel hill; thence along the Laurel hill until it ftrikes the 
river Monongahela; thence down the ftream of the faid river, ace 
cording to the feveral courfes thereof, to the fouthern boundary line 
of the province of Pennfylvania; thence weftwardly along the courfe 
of the faid province boundary line as far as the fame {hall extend ; 
thence by the fame courfe to the river Ohio, and then down the river 
Ohio to the place of beginning, inclufively.” This indenture was 
figned by fix Indian chiefs, in prefence of Sir William Johnfon, Go- 
vernor Franklin, of New Jerfey, and the commiffioners from Vir- 
ginia, Pennfylvania, &c. making twelve in the whole. 

Since the Indians had an undifputed title to the above limited ter- 
ritory, either from pre-occupancy or conqueft, and their right was 
exprefsly acknowledged by the above deed of ceflion to the crown, 
it is very evident that Mr. Trent, in his own right, and as attorney 
for the traders, has a: good, lawful and fufficient title to the land 
granted Py the faid deed of conveyance, 3 

R 2 This 
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This matter was laid before Congrefs in the year 1782, anda 
committee appointed to confider it, who, in May, reported as fole 
lows: ** On the whole, your committee are of opinion that the 
purchafes of Colonel. Croghan and the Indian company, were made 
bona fide for a valuable confideration, according to the then ufage 
and cuftoms of purchafing Indian lands from the Indians, with the 
knowledge, confent and approbation of the Crown of Great-Britain, 
the then government of New-York and Virginia, and therefore do 
recommend that it be 3 

‘¢ Refolved, That if the faid lands are finally ceded or adjudged to 
the United States in point of jurifdiction, that Congrefs will confirm — 
to fuch of the faid purchafers who are, and fhall be citizens of the 
United States, or either of them, their refpective fhares and propor- 
tions of faid lands, making a reafonable deduétion for the value of 
the quit regts referved by the Crown of England.” 

Notwithfanding this report of the committee, the queftion could 
never be brought to a decifion before Congrefs. The Federal Con- 
ftitution has, however, made provifion for the determination of this 
bufinels, before the Supreme Federal Court. But previous to an ap- 
peal to this Court, the proprietors thought proper, by their agent, 
Colonel Morgan, who is alfo a proprietor, to prefent a memorial to . 
the legiflature of Virginia, fetting forth their claims, and praying 
that the bufinefs might be equitably fettled. This memorial was 
prefented in November, 1799; and thus, we believe, the Indiana 
bpfinefs refts for-the prefent. | 
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SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES, 


“Duns State is fituated between 36° 30’ and 39° 30° north latitude, 
and 8° and 15° weft longitude from Philadelphia ; its length is about 
two hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth two hundred. It is 
bounded on the north and north-weft by Great Sandy creek and the 
Ohio river; on the weft by Cumberland river; on the fouth by 
the lands laid off from North-Carolina, called the Tenneffee govern- 
ment; and on the eaft by Sandy river, and a line drawn due fouth 
- from its fource, till it ftrikes the northern boundary line of North- 
Carolina. . 
| CLIMATE. 

This country is more temperate and healthy than almoft any of 
the other fettled parts of America. In fummer it 1s without the 
{andy heats which Virginia and Carolina experience, and receives a 
_ fine air from its rivers. In winter, which at moft only lafts three 
months, commonly but two, and is but feldom fevere, the people 
‘are fafe in bad houfes; and the beafts have a good fupply without 
fodder. The winter begins about Chriftmas, and ends about the 
firft of March, at fartheft does not exceed the middle of that month. 
Snow feldom falls deep or lies long. The weft winds often bring 
ftorms, and the eaft winds clear the fky; but there is no fteady rule 
of weather in that refpeét, as in the northern States. The weft winds 
are fometimes cold and nitrous. ‘The Ohio running ia that dire&tion, 
and there being mountains on that quarter, the weiterly winds, by 
{weeping along their tops, in the cold regions of the.air, and over a 
long tract of frozen water, collect cold in their courfe, and convey 
it over the Kentucky country; but. the weather is not fo intenfely 
_ fevere as thefe winds bring with them in Pennfylvania. The-air and 


feafons 
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"td 
feafons depend very much on the winds, as to heat and cold, ae ¥ 


and moilti ul. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 
In defcribing a country like this, it is almoft impoffible to treat 
thefe fubjects fep arately without a repetition of the fame remarks 
and obfervations; we, therefore, have preferred blending them to- 
gether, and as an attention to the different rivers which water this 
State will greatly affift the European reader, in attaining a proper 
view of the foil, &c. we fhall firft mention the principal of them. 
The beautiful river Ohio bounds Kentucky on the north-weftern 
fide in its whole length, being a mile and fometimes lefs in breadth, 
and is fufficient to carry boats of. great burthen: its general courfe 
is fouth 60° weft ;, and in its courfe it receives numbers of large and 
fmall rivers, which mingle with its ftreams. The only difadvantage 
this fine river has, is a rapid, one mile and a half long, and one mile 
and a quarter broad, called the falls of Ohio. In this place the river 
runs over a rocky bottom, and the defcent is fo gradual, that the 
fall does not probably in the whole exceed twenty feet, In fome 
places we may obferve it to fall a few feet.. When the ftream is 
Jow, empty boats only can pais and repafs this rapid; their lading 
muft be tranfported by land; but when high, boats of any burthen 
may pafs in fafety. Excepting this place, there is not a finer river 
im the world for navigation by boats.* Befides this, Kentucky is 
watered by eight {maller riyers, and many large and {mall creeks. 
LicKineG RIVER, heading in the mountains with Cumberland ri- 
ver, and the north branch of Kentucky, runs ina north-welt direction 
for upwards of one hundred miles, colleGing its filver flreams from 
many branches, and is about an hundred yards broad at its motith. 
Reo River + heads and interlocks with the main branch of Lick- 
ing, and flows in a fouth-weft conrfe into Kentucky river, being 
about fixty miles long, and fixty yards wide at its mouth. 


* The river Ohio is, beyond al! compstition, the moft beautiful in the univerfe, 
whether we confider it for its meandering courfe through an immenfe region of forefts, 
for its clean and elegant banks, which afford innumerable delightful fituations for cities, 
villages and improved farms, or for'thofe many other advantages, which truly entitle it 
to the name originally given it by the French, of La Belle Riviere, Journal of a Tour 
m Kentucky, American Mufeum, for 1792. 

{ This river isa principal branch of the Kentucky. 
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Kentvcxy River, rifes with three heads, from a mountainous 
part of the country: its northern branch interlocks with Cumber- 
Jand ; runs half way in a wefterly direction, and the other half north« 
weiterly. It is amazingly crooked upwards of two hundred miles in 
length, and about one hundred and fifty yards broad. 

ELKHORN, is a fmall river which empties itfelf into Kentucky in 
a north-weft-by-weft courfe ; is about fifty miles long, and fifty yards: 
broad at the mouth. 

Dicx’s River, joins the Kentucky in a north-weft direétion; is 
about forty-five miles long, and forty-five yards wide at its mouth. 
This river curioufly heads and interlocks its branches with Salt river, 
Green river, and the waters of Rockcaftle river. 

Satr River, rifes at four different places near each other. The: 
windings of this river are curious, rollidg its f{treams round a {pa- 
cious traét of fine land, and uniting aloof fifteen miles before they 
approach the Ohio, and twenty miles below the falls. It is amazingly 
crooked, and runs a weftern courfe near ninety miles. 

Green River, interlocking with the heads of Dick’s river, ay 
mentioned above, is alfo amazingly crooked; it keeps a weftern 
courfe for upwards of one hundred and fifty miles, and is about 
eighty yards wide at its mouth, which is about two hundred and - 
twenty miles below the falls. | | 

CuMBERLAND RIVER, interlocks with the northern branch of Ken- 
tucky, as aforefaid, and, rolling round the other arms of the Ken- 
tucky among the mountains, in a fouthern courfe for one hundred 
tmiles, ‘then in a fouth-weftern courfe for above one hundred: miles; 
then in a fouthern and fouth-weftern courfe for about two hundred 
and fifty more, finds the Ohio four hundred and thirteen miles be+ 

low the fatls. At Nafhville this river is two hundred yards bread, 
and at its mouth three hundred, ha aving pafied through the territory 
fouth of the Ohio:about half its courfe. 

The Great Kanhawa, or New river, rifes in North-Carolina,. runs‘ 
in anorthern and north-weitern courle, for upwards of four hundred 
‘miles, and finds the Ohio four hundred miles above the falls. It ig 

about five hundred yards wide at its mouth. Thefe two rivers-are 
juft mentioned, being beyond the limits of this State. They run: 
contrary courfes, are exceeding large, and it 1s worth notice, that 
Clinch, Holftein, Nolachucky and French-Broad rivers, take their 
rife between thefe two, or rather weftward of New river, fome of 
them rifing and interlocking with it; and when they meet, form’ 

what 
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what is called the Tenneffee river, which runs a weftern courfe, did 
finds the Ohio twelve miles below Cumberland river : it is very large; 
and has fpacious tracts of fine lands 

Thefe rivers are navigable for boats almoft to their fources,; with- 
out rapids, for the greateft part of the year. Frequent rains in the 
latter end of the autumn produce floods in the Ohio, and it is an 
uncommon feafon when one of thofe floods does not happen before 
(Chriftmas. If there is much frofty weather in the upper parts of the 
country, its waters generally remain low until they begin to thaws 
But if the river is not frozen over, which is not very common, there 
is always water fufficient for boats of any fize, from November until 
May, when the waters generally begin to fabfide ; and by the middle 
of June, in moft feafons, they are too low for boats above-forty tons, 
and thefe muft be flat-bottomed. The frof feldom” continues fo 
long as the middle of February, and immediately upon its breaking, 
the river is flooded; this flood may in a degree fubfide, but for no 


Jength of time; and it is from that period until May, that the boats, 


generally come down the river. ‘The diftance of defcending is in 
proportion to the height of the water; but the average diftance is 
about eighty miles in.twenty-four hours, and from fixty to one hun- 
dred are the extremes; fo that the mean time of going ina flat- 
bottomed boat from Pittfurgh to the rapids is between eight and 


nine days, and about twenty days more to New-Orleans; which 


will make a pafiage from Pittfburgh to that place nearly a month. 


The little rivulets which chequer this country begin to leffen in, 


June, and quite difappear in the months of Auguft, September and, 
October ; the autumnal rains, however, in November replenifh them; 
again. The method of getting a fupply of water in the dry feafon 
is by finking wells, which are eafily dug, and afford excellent waters 


The want of water in autumn is the great complaint. Mills that. 


may be fupplied with water eight months in a year, may be erected 
in a thoufand different places. Wind-mills and horfe-mills will fupply 


the other four months. : 
The banks of therivers are generally high and compofed of limes 


fone. After heavy rains, the water in the rivers rifes from'ten to” 


thirty. feets° 3) | 

The country infome parts is nearly level, in, others not fo much foy 
in others again hilly, but moderately, and in fuch places there is moft 
water. The levels are not like a carpet, butinterfperfed with fmall 


rifings and declivities, which form a beautiful profpect. A great part, 
“of 


a rae a 
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wf the foil is amazingly fertile, fome not fo°good, and fome poor. 

The inhabitants diftinguith its quality by firft, fecond, and third rate 
-lands 3 and fcarcely any fuch thing as a marfh or fwamp is to be 

‘found. There isa rege where Kentucky rifes, nearly of the fize of 
a mountain. 

All the land below the Great Kanhawa, atl we come near the 
waters of Licking river, is broken, hilly, and generally poor; except 
in fome valleys, and on Little and Great Sandy creeks, where there 
is fome firft rate land, but moftly fecond and third rate: it is faid 
that near this water is founda pure falt rock. Upon the north branch 
of Lickjng, we find a great body of firft rate land. This ftream runs 
nearly parallel to the Ohio for a confiderable diftance, and is about 
feven miles from the mouth of Lime-ftone creek, where is a fine har 
bour for boats coming down the Ohio, and now a common landing ; 
it is fixty-five miles from Lexington, to which there is a large wag- 

gon road. The main branch of Licking is about twenty-two miles 
from Lime-ftone; on this ftream we find fome firft, but moftly fe- 

fecond and. third rate lands, and towards its head fomething hilly. 
‘There we find the Blue Licks, two fine falt fj prings, where great plenty 
of falt may be made. Round thefe licks, the foil is poor for fome dif- 
tance, being much impregnated with falt. 

The fouthern branch of Licking, and all its other arms, {pread 
through a great body of firft, and fome fecond rate land, where there 
is abundance of cane, and fome falt licks and {prings. On thefe feveral 
branches of Licking are good mill feats, with navigation to the 
Ohio, from the fork down to its mouth.. The land is hilly, and 
generally poor, yet along the ftreams and in valleys we find fome ex- 
cellent land. 

The Elkhorn lands are much ofectad: tsatn fituated in a bend of 
Kentucky river, of great extent, in which this little river, or rather 
large creek, rifes. Here we find moftly firft rate land, and near the 

_ Kentucky river fecond and third rate. This great tract 13 beautifully 
fituated, covered with cane, wild rye, and clover, and many St. fthe 
'ftreams afford many fine mill feats. 

The lands below the mouth of Elkhorn, up Eagle creek, and to- 
ward the Ohio, are hilly and poor, except thofe contained in a great 
bend of the Ohio, oppofite the Great Miami, cut off by the Big-bone 

and Bank-lick. crecks, interlocking, and running feparate courles. 
Here we find a great deal of good land, but fomething hilly. 
me Vou. Il, 5 On 
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On Kentucky river we find many fertile valleys, or bottoms along 
the river, efpecially towards its rife. There is good land alfo on Red ri- 
ver, but toward the heads of this and the Kentucky, the foil is brokea; 
but even here, we find in valleys and along the ftreams, a great deal 
of fruitful land. Generally the foil within a mile or two of Kentucky 
river is of the third andfourth rates; from about that diftance, as we 
leave it on either fide, we approach good lands. The country 
through which it winds its courfe, for the moft part, may be confi- 
dered as level to.its banks, or rather precipices; from the brow of 
which we behold the river, three and fometimes four hundred feet — 
deep, like a great canal. 

_ Dick’s river runs through a great Shay of firtt rate land, abound- 
ing every where with cane, and affords many excellent mill feats. 
Many mills are already built on this {tream, and will have a plentiful 
fupply of water in the dryeft feafons. The banks of this river, near its 
mouth, are fimilar to the banks of the Kentucky. The feveral ftreams 
and branches of Salt river afford excellent mill feats; thefe roll them- 
felves through a great tract of excellent land, but the country from 
the juntion of thefe waters, and fome miles above towards the Ohio, 
which may be about twenty-five miles, is level and poor, and has 
abundance of ponds. For a confiderable diftance from the head of 
this river, the land is of the firft quality, well fituated, and abounds 
with fine cane. Upon this and Dick’s river, the inhabitants are 
chiefly fettled, it being the fafeft part of the country from the incurs 
fions of the Indians. 

Green river affords excellent mill feats, a) a conftant ftream. This 
is allowed to be the beit watered part of Kentucky. On its banks we: 
find many fine bottoms, fome firft rate, but moftly fecond and third | 
rate lands, and at fome diftance, many knobs, ridges, and broken 
poor land. Below a creek called Sinking creek, on this river, within 
fifty miles of the Ohio, towards Salt river, a great territory begins, 
called Green river Barrens, extending to the Ohio; it has no timber, 
and little water, but affords excellent pafturage for cattle. On fome — 
parts of this river we find abundance of cane, fome falt licks, and 
fulphureous and bituminous fprings. | 

That part of Cumberland river which is in the Kchanelen country, 
traverfes a hilly poor land, though in fome parts we find good foil 
along its fides. The other rivers mentioned, viz. Great Kanhawa 
and ‘Tenneffée, are not in the Kentucky country, and therefore will be — 
treated of in another place. 
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The reader by eafting his eye upon the map, and viewing round 
the heads of Licking from the Ohio, and round the heads of Ken- 
tucky, Dick’s river, and down the Green river tothe Ohio, may view 
in that great compafs of above one hundred miles fquare, the moft ex- 
traordinary country upon which the fun ever fhone. 

South of Green river, in the lands referved for the continental and 
ftate troops of Virginia, an exceeding valuable lead mine has lately 
been difcovered. Iron ore is likewife found on Rough creek, a ftream 
running into this river. 

The Ohio river, the great refervoir of all the numerous rivers that 
flow into it frem both banks, has many fine valleys along its fides, and ~ 
we obferve that oppofite to each of them there is a hill, thefe hills and 
bottoms changing fides alternately. It only remains under this head 
to inform the reader that there is a great body of firft rate lands 
near the falls or rapids, called Bear-grafs ; and it will be fufficient 


juft to mention, that the country on the north-weft fide of the Ohio is © 


allowed: by all travellers to be a moft fertile level country, and well- 
watered. 

The foil ef Kentucky is of a loofe, deep black mould, without 
fand, in the firft rate lands, about.two or three feet deep, and exceed- 
ingly luxurious in all its produ€tions.* In fome places the mould in- 
clines to brown; in fome the wood, asthe natural confequence of too 
rich a foil, is of little value, appearing: like dead timber and large 
itumps in a field lately cleared. ‘Thefe parts are not confiderable. 
‘The country in general may be confidered as well timbered, produ- 


* As the quality of the land is the great object to emigrants, every one muft be 


ate with the foil, and was that the only thing requifite to make a country valuable - 


or pleafing, Kentucky would be the moft fo in the world, as the land is no where ex- 
celled, After you are got fairly into Kentucky, the foil affumes a biack appearance, 
rich and light in fubftance ; and fheuld you vifit the country in the {pring, you will 
be furprifed at finding no leaves under the trees. The reafon is, the ground is fo rich 
and damp, that they always rot and difappear with the winter, except where the foil is 
evidently poor for that country. It then bears the appearance of the better fort of land 
in Pennfylvania and Jerfey, though differing widely in fubftance, there being no fand to 
be met with in the foil of Kentucky. 
There is a fpecies of fiat or fplit lime-ftone that pervades all the country, lying at 


unequal depths... In the rich and black-looking foil it lies near the furface, and, in ges . 


neral, the nearer the ftone lies to the furface, the richer the land is found to be. At the 
fame time, the ftone does not, as I expected, impede the growth of the trees, as they 
prow every where to an amazing height, except near the falt licks, where the influence 
- of the faline pereeles feems to check their growth. <merican i sani 1792. 
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cing large trees of many kinds, and to be exceeded by no country in 

variety.* Thofe of the natural growth, and which are peculiar to 
Kentucky, are the fugar tree, which grows in all parts in great 
plenty, and furnifkes every family with plenty. of excellent: fugar. 
The honey locuft is curioufly furrounded with large thorny {pikes, 
bearing broad and long pods, in form of peas, has a {weet tafte, and 
makes excellent beer. F ; 

The coffee tree greatly refembles the black oak, grows large, and 
alfo bears a pod, in which is enclofed coffee. The papwa tree does 
not grow to a great fize, is a foft wood, beirsa fine fruit, much like 
a cucumber in fhape and fize, and taftes fweet. The cucumber tree 
is {mall and foft, with remarkable leaves, bears a fruit much re- 
fembling that from which itis named. Black mulberry trees are in 
abundance. ‘The wildcherry tree is here frequent, of large fize, and 
fupplies the inhabitants with boards for all their buildings. Here alfo 
is the buck eye, an excellent foft wood, bearing a remarkable black 
fruit, and fome other kinds of trees not common elfewhere. | Here is 
great plenty of fine cane, on which the cattle feed and grow fat. This 
plant, in general, grows from three to twelve feet high, of a hard fub- 
ftance, with joints at eight or ten inches diftance along the ftalk, 
from which proceed leaves refembling thofe of the willow. ‘There 
are many cane brakes fo thick and tall that it is difficult to pagfs 
through them; ‘where no cane grows, there is abundance of wild 
rye, clover, and buffalo grafs, covering vait tracts of country, and 
affording excellent food for cattle. ‘The fields are covered with abun- 
dance of wild herbage not common to other countries ;+ the Sha- 

| wanele 


** Among the many accqunts that have been given of Kentucky, none of them have 
done juftice to the timber. Oak and locuft on the flat lands are common’ at five feet 
diameter. Poplars growing on the beach lands are fo common at five and fix feet through, 
as hardly to be noticed. The beach grows to the thicknefs of four or five feet, and both 
of the laf{t mentioned to the height of one hundied and twenty to one hundred and thisty 
feet. Thefe, and the advantage of pafture ia the woods, conftitute the great excellence 
of Kentucky, werican Mufeum, 1792+ 

+ The ftories told of the abundance of grafs in the woods, are in many inftances trues 
You frequently find beds of clover to the horfe’s knees—fometimes a fpecies of rufhs 
grafs, commonly called the wild rye, from the fimilarity of its ftalk to the rye fo called 
among us ; in other places we meet with large tracts of wild cane, very much efteemed 
by the wild and tame cattle, it continging in verdure all the winter. There is alfo a 
Species of vine, called the pea vine, from its producing a {mall pod, refembling tuat of 
the garden pea, of which both horfes and cattle are extremely fond. Thefe are fcaitered 

generally 


| 
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wanefe fallad, wild lettuce, and pepper grafs, and many more, as 
yet unknown to the inhabitants, but which, no doubt, have excel- 
lent virtues. Here are feen the fineft crown imperial. in the world, 
‘the cardinal flower, fo much extolled for its {carlet’colour ; and all 
the year, éxcepting the winter months, the plains and yalleys are 
adorned with variety of flowers of the moft admirable beauty. Here 
is alfo found the tulip-bearing laurel tree, or magnolia, which has an 
exquifite {mell, and continues to bloffom and feed for feveral months 
together. 

This country is richeft on the higher lands, exceeding the fineft 
low grounds. in the fettled parts of the continent... When cultivated, 
jt produces in common fifty and fixty bufhels per acre ; and it has 
been affirmed by credible perfons, that above one hundred bufhels of 
good corn were produced from an acre in one feaion.* _ The firft rate 
land is too rich for wheat till it has been reduced by four or five years 
cultivation. 

Colonei Harrod, a gentleman of veracity in Kentucky, has lately 
experienced the production of {mall grain; and affirms, that he had 
thirty-five buthels of wheat, and fifty buthels of rye per acre. - 

In common, the land will produce about thirty buthels of wheat 
and rye, upon a moderate computation, per acre ; and this is the ge- 
neral opinion of the inhabitants. We may fuppofe that barley and 
oats will increafe abundantly ; as yet they have not been fuifficiently 
tried. The foil is very favourable to flax and hemp, turnips, pota- 
toes, and cotton, which grow in abundance ; and the fecond, third, 


_and fourth rate lands are as proper for finall grain. Every hufbandman 


generally through the country, according to the different foils, but are not to be met with 
univerfally. The ‘woods, however, afford abuadance of food for cattle; and in confe~ 
quence of this abundance, the people pay very little attention to the making and im« 
proving pafturelands. The milk from this food is, however, thin, and both that and 
the butter retain a ftrong tafte of weeds. In hot weather, their milk will turn four ia 
two or three hours after milking ; but.as the cuftom of the country ts to ufe four milk, 
this difadvantage isnot much regretted. American Mufeum, 1792. 

- # The great boaft of a Kentucky-man is the quantity of corn that the land will rajfe 
upon aracre, of which one hundred and feven bufhels are the greateft quantity that T 
could find afcertained to have been produced: this, in the fall, fells for fix-pence a 
buihel. The common produce of the foil is from. fifty to eighty bufhels an acre, ina 
favourable feafon, This, upon an average, is about three times the quantity we can 


-yaife on an acre in the old States; grain of this kind muft therefore always be low 


-jn Kentucky, probably lower than at prefent, when the country comes to be mere 
+ @psned, Lois. 


\ 
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may have a good garden or meadow, without water or manure, 
where he pleafes. | 

| The old Virginia-planters fay, that if the climate does not prove 
too moift, few foils known will yield more or better tobacco.* Ex. 
perience has proved, that the climate 1s not too moift. Great quane 
tities of this article have been exported to France and Spain, through: 
New-Orleans ; and it is a well-kown fa&, that Philadelphia is a pro- 
fitable market for the Kentucky planter, notwithftanding all the in- 
conveniencies and expenfes of re-fhipment at New-Orleans, under a. 
Spanifh government. What advantages then may not this country 
expect from a free navigation of the Miffifippi, unreftrained by Spa- 
nif policy ! 

Iron ore and lead are found in abundance, but we do not hear of 
any filver or gold mine as yet difcovered. 

There appear to be great natural ftores of fulphur and falt in this 
country. A {pring at Boonfborough conftantly emits fulphureous par- 
ticles, andnear the fame place isa falt {pring. ‘There is another ful- 
phureous {pring upon Four Mile creek, a third upon Green river, 
and many others in different places, abounding with that ufeful 
mineral. 7 

There are three fprings or ponds of bitumen near Green river, 
which do not form a ftream, but difgorge themfelves into a com- 
mon refervoir, and when ufed in lamps, anfwer all the purpofes of 
the fineft oil. 

There are different places abounding with copperas, eafily procured, 
and in its prefent impure ftate fufficient for the ufe of the inhabitants; 
but when refined, equal to any in the world. 

There is an allum bank on the fouth fide of Cumberland river, 
fituated at the bottom of a cliff of rocks projecting over it. In its pre- 
fent {tate it has the appearance and pofleffes the virtues of that mine- 
ral, and when purified is a beautiful allum. 

Many fine falt {fprings conftantly emit water, which being manu- 
factured, affords great quantities of fine falt. There are five, which 
in time will become of the utmoft importance, viz. the higher and 


** No land appears better adapted to the culture of tobacco than that of Kentucky, 
and it is now become one of their ftaples. At prefent there are but few orchards ; but 
as the country opens, they will find it their intereft to plant them.—The flour [ have 
feen made here is generally black, and not fo good as might be expected. Poffibly it 
may be the fault of the mills, or it may proceed from the richnefs of theground, though 
ig mutt be confeffed the grain itfelf looks well. imerican Mufeumy 179%. , . 
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Jower Blue Springs, on Licking river, from fome of which, it is faid, 
iffue flreams of brinifl,’ water—the Big-bone lick, Drennon’s lick, 
and Bullet’s lick, at Saltfhurgh. The laft of thefe licks, though in 
dow order, has fupplied this country and Cumberland with falt at 
twenty fhillings the bufhel, Virginia currency; and fome is exported 
to the Illinois country. The method of procuring water from theie 
licks is by finking wells from thirty to forty feet deep. The water 
drawn from thefe wells is more ftrongly impregnated with falt than 
the water from the fea. a 

The Nob lick, ‘and many others, do not produce water, but con- 
fift of clay mixed with falt particles: to thefe the cattle repair, and 
reduce high hills rather to valleys than plains. The amazing herds 
of buffalo which refort thither, by their fize and number, fill the 
traveller with amazement and terror, efpecially when he beholds the 
prodigious roads they have made from all quarters, as if leading to 
fome populous city; the vaft {pace of land around thefe fprings, de- 
folated as if by a ravaging enemy, and hills reduced to plains, for 
the land near thofe fprings are chiefly hilly: thefe are truly 
curiofities, and the eye can fcarcely be fatisfied with admiring them. 

A medicinal {pring is found near the Great-bone lick, which has per= 
_ fectly cured the itch by once bathing; and experience in time may dif- 
cover in itother virtues. There is another of like nature near Drin- 
non’s lick. 

The weftern waters produce plenty of fifh and fowl. The fith, 
common to the waters of the Ohio, are a buffaio fifh, ofa large fize, 
and the cat fifth, fometimes exceeding one hundred weight. Trout 
have been taken in the Kentucky weighing thirty pounds, The mullet, 
rock, perch, gar fifh, and eel, are here in plenty. Suckers, fua 
fifh, and other hook fifth, are abundant; but no fhad or herrings. 
On thefe waters, and efpecially on the Ohio, the geefe and ducks are 
amazingly numerous. 

The land fowls are turkeys, which are very f- equent, pheafants and 
partridges. The parroquet, a bird every way refembling a parrot, 
but much fmaller; the ivory bill woodcock, of a whitith colour, 
with a white plume, flies {creaming exceeding fharp. It is afferted, 
that the bill of this bird is pure ivory, a circumftance very fingular in 
the plumy tribe. The great owl refembles its fpecies in other parts, 
but is remai kably. different in its vociferation, fometimes making a 
ftrange furprifing noife, like a man in the moft extreme danger and 
difficulty. 

Serpents are not numerous, and are fuch as are to be found ia 
other parts of the continent, except the bull, the horned, and the 


-mockafon 
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‘mockafon fnakes. Swamps are rare, and confequently frogs and 
other reptiles, common to fuch places. There are no fwarms of 
bees, except fuch as have been introduced by the prefent inhabitants ; 
‘thefe have increafed and extended themfelves in an almoit unparal- 
leled manner of late years. 
Arnong the native animals are the urus, or bifon, called improperly a 
“buffalo; hunters have afferted that they have feen above one thoufand 
of thefe animals at the Blue licks at once; fo numerous were they be- 
fore the firft fettlers had wantonly {ported away their lives. There ftill 
“remains a great number in the exterior parts of the fettlement.. They 
feed upon cane and grafs, as other cattle, and are innocent harmle(s 
creatures. | 
Thereare ftill to be found many deer, elks, Sad bears, within the 
fettlement, and many more on the borders of it. There are alfo pan- 
“thers, wild cats, and wolves. 
The waters have plenty of beavers, otters, minks, and mufk rats: 
"Hor are the animals common to other parts wanting, fuch as foxes, rab- 
“bits, fquirre!s,racoons, ground hogs, pole cats, and opoffums. Moft of 
the fpecies of the domeftic quadrupeds have been introduced fince the 
“ fettlement, fuch as horfes, cows, fheep and hogs, which are prodigt- 
~oufly multiplied, fuffered to run in the woods without a keeper, and — 
~ only brought home when wanted. 


CURIOS EP IES. 

Amongtt thé natural curiofities of this country, the winding banks, 
or rather precipices of the Kentucky, and Dick’s river, deferve the firft 
place. The aftonifhed eye there beholds aloft every where three or 
four hundred feet of a folid perpendicular lime-{tone rock ; in fome 
parts a fine white marble, either curioufly arched, pillared, or 
blocked up into fine building ftones. Thefe precipices, as was ob- 
ferved before, are like the fides of a deep trench or canal; the land 
above being level, except where creeks fet in, and crowned with fine 
groves of red cedar. It is only at particular places that this river can 
be croffed, one of which is worthy of admiration ; this is a great large 
road enough for waggons made by the buffalo, floping with’an eafy 

.defcent from the top to the bottom of a very large fteep hill, at or 
-near the river above Lees-town. 7 

Caves are found in this country amazingly large; in fome of 
which you may travel feverai miles under a fine lime-ftone rock, fup- 
ported by curious arches aud pillars: in moft of themruns a ftream 
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Near ‘the head of Salt river a fubterraneous lake or large pond has 
lately been difcovered. Colonel Bowman fays, that he and a compa- 
_nion travelled in one four hours, till he luckily came to the mouth 
again. The fame gentleman mentions another which operates like an 
alr furnace, and contains much ful phur, An adventurer in any af 
thefe will have a perfect idea of primeval darknefs, 

Near Lexington are to be feen curious fepulchres, full of human 
fkeletons, which are thus fabricated. Firft on the ground are laid 
large broad ftones, on thefe are placed the bodies, feparated from. 
each other by broad ftones, covered with others which ferve as a 
bafis for the next arrangement of bodies. In this order they are 
built, without mortaty. growing {till narrower to the height of a man. 
This method of burying appears to be totally different from that now 
_ practifed by the Indians, 

Ata falt {pring near Ohio river, very large bones are found, far 
furpafling the fize of any f{pecies of animals now in America 
The head appears to have been about three feet long, the ribs feven, 


and the thigh bones about four; one of which is repofited in the lie, 


brary in Philadelphia, and. faid to weigh feventy-eight pounds. The 
tufks are above a foot in length, the grinders about five inches {quare, 
and eight inches long, Thefe bones have attracted the attention of 
philofophers ; {pecimens of them have’been fent both to France and 


England, where they have. been examined with the : gr eateft diligence, ! 


and found upon comparifon to be the remains of the fame fpecies of 
animals that produced t thofe other foifil bones which have been difco- 
vered in Tartary, Chili, and feveral other places, both of the old 
and new continent. What animal this is, and by what means its ruins 
are found in regions fo widely different, and where none fuch exifts 
at prefent, is a queftion of more difficult decifion. The ignorant and 
fuperftitious Tartars attribute them to a creature whom they cald 
Maimon, who, they fay, ufually refides at the bottom of the rivers, 


and of whom they relate many marvellous ftories; but as this 1 is an af-" 
fertion totally divefted of proof, and even of probability, ithas juftly — 


been rejected by the learned s and on the other hand it is certain, 
that no fuch amphibious quadruped exifts inthe American waters. 
The bones themielves bear a great refemblance. to thofe of the ele- 
phant. There is no other terreftrial animal now known large enou gh 
to produce them. The tufks with which they are both furnifhed, 


equally produce true ivory. Thefe external refemblances have gen 


perally made fuperficial obfervers conclude, that they could belong 
Se VYoull, — bes ee to, 
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to no other than that quadruped; and when they firft drew the ata 
tention of the world, philofophers feem to have fubfcribed to the 
fame opinion. But if fo, whence is it that the whole -fpecies has 
difappeared from America ? An animal fo laborious and. fo. docile 
as the elephant, that the induftry of the Peruvians (which reduced to 
fervitude and fub jected to education fpecies fo vaitly inferior i in thofe 
qualities, as the Llama and the Paca) could never have overlooked, 
if he had been to be found in their country. Whence i is it that thefe 
bones are found i in climates where the elephant, a native of the torrid 
zone, cannot even fubfift in his wild ftate, and ina ‘flate of feryitude 
wili not propagate? >? Thefe are difficulties fufficient to ftagger credu- 
lity itfelf, andat | ‘ength produced the i inquiries of Dr. Hunter. ‘That 
celebrated anatomitft |! having procur ed fpecimens from the Ohio, exa- 
mined them with that accuracy for which he was fo much diftin- 
guithed : he difcovered a confiderable difference between the fhape 
and ftru@ure of the bones, and thofe of the elephant ; he obferved 
from the form of the teeth, that they muft have belonged toa carni- 
vorous animal; whereas the habits of the elephant are foreign to 
fuch fuftenance, and his jaws totally unprovided with the teeth ne- 
ceflary for its ufe ; and from the whole he concluded, to the fatisfac~ 
tion of naturalifts, that thefe bones belonged to a quadruped now un- 
known, but to which the name of Mammoth has been given, with 
what propriety we will not pretend to fay; the race is probably ex- — 
ting, unlefs it may be found in the extenfive continent of New- 
Holland, whofe receffes have not yet been pervaded by the curiofity or 
avidity of civilized man.* Per ie nothing n more will ever be difco- 
vered 3 


** Mr. Jefferfon informs us, that a late governor of Virginia, having afked forne dele~ 
gates of the’ Delawares, what they knew or had heard refpeéting this animal, the’ chief 
f{peaker immediately put himflelf into an oratorical attitude, and with a pomp fuited te 
the fuppofed elevation of his fubjeét informed him, that it was a tradition handed | 
down from their fathers, “ Thatin ancient times a herd of them came to the Big-bone 
licks, and began an univerfal deftru@tion of the bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other 
animals which had beén created for the ufe of the Indians: that the Great Man above, 
looking down and fecing this, was fo enraged, that he feized his lightning, defcended 
to the earth, feated himfelf upon a neighbouring mountain, on a rock, on which his 
feat and the print of his feet are ftill to be feen, and hurled his bolts among them tilt 
‘the whole were flaughtered, except the big bull, who, prefenting his forehead to the 
fhafts, fhook them off as they fell; but at length miffing one, it wounded him in the 
fide ; whereon, fpringing round, he bounded over the Ohio, the Wabath, the [linois, 
and, finally, over the great lakesy where he is living at this day. | . 
Seta ih es Colonel 
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ered than the memorials above related. The following tradition 
exifting among the natives, we give in the very terms of a Shawanee 
Indian, to fhew that the impreffion made on their minds by it muf 


‘have been forcible. 
4 | “Ten 

‘Col. G. Morgan, ina note to Mr. Morfe, fays, «thefe bones are found only at the fale 
‘Vicks on the Ohio ; fome few fcattered grinders have, indeed, been found in other places; 
but i it has been fuppofed thefe have been brought from the above-mentioned depolit, by 
Andian warriors and others who have paffed it, as we know many have been fpread in 
this 1 manner. When I firft vifited the falt lick, fays the Colonel, in 1766, I met here a 
‘Large party of the Troquois and Wyandot Indians, who were then on a war expedition 
cagainft the Chicafaw tribe. The head chief was a very old man to be engaged in war ; 
"he told me’he was eighty-four years old; he was probably as muchas eighty. I fixed 
‘on this venerable chief, as a perfon from whem fome knowledge might be obtained. 
After making him fome {mall acceptable prefents of tobacco, paint, ammunition, &¢. 
‘and complimenting him upon the wifdom of his nation; their prowefs in war and pru- 
“dence in peace, intimated to him my ignorance re{peéting the great bones before usy 
‘which nothing but his fuperior knowledge could remove ; and accordingly requefted him 
‘to inform me what he knew concerning them. Agreeably to the cuftoms of his nation, he 
-anfwered me in fubftance as fellows 

- & Whilft I was yet a boy paffed this road feveral times, to war againft the Cataw- 
bas; and the wife old chiefs, among whom was my grandfather, then gave me the 
‘gradition, handed down to us, refpecting thefe bones, the like to which are found in no 
other part of the country.” It is as follows : 

““ After the Great Spirit firft formed the world, he made elie various birds and 
beafts which now inhabit it. He alfo made man ; but having formed him white, and 
very imperfeét, and ill-tempered, he placed we on one fide of it where he now inhae 
bits, and from whence he has lately found a paflage acrofs the great water, to be a 

plague to us. As the Great Spirit was not pleafed with this his work, he took of 
black clay, and made what “you call a negro, with a woolly head. This black man 
‘was much better than the white man, but fill he did not anfwer the with of the 
Great Spirit, that is, he was imperfect; at lafty the Great Spirit having procured:a’ 
piece of pure, fine red clay, formed from it the Red Man, perfectly to his mind; and 
he was fo well pleafed with him, that he placed’ him on this great ifland, feparate from 
the white and black men, and gave him rules for his conduct, promifing happinefs in 
“proportion as they fhould be obferved. He increaftd exceedingly, and was perfedtly 
happy for ages; but the foolifh young people, at length-forgetting his rules, became. 
exceedingly ill-tempered and wicked. In confequence of this, the Great Spirit ¢reated® 
the’ great buffalo, the bones of which you now fee before us; thefe made war upon. 
the human fpeciés alone, and deftroyed: all but a few, who repented and promifed the” 
Great Spirit to live according to his laws, if he would reftrain the devouring enemy’: 
‘whereupon he fent lightning and thunder, and deftroyed the whole race, in this fpot, 
two excepted, a male and a female, which he fhut up in yonde mountain, — te’ 
_Aet loofe again, fhould occafien require.” % 


1 , Colonel 
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«¢ Ten thoufand moons ago, when nought but gloomy forefis edd 
vered this land of the fleeping fun, long before the pale men, with. 
thunder and fire at their command, rufhed on the wings of thé wind 
to ruin this garden of nature ; when nought but the untamed wan- 
derers of the woods, and men as unreftrained as they, were the lords 
of the foil; a race of animals were in being; huge as the frowning 
precipice, cruelas the bloody panther, fwift as the defcending eagle, 
and terrible as the angel of night. The pines crafhed beneath their 
feet, and the lake fhrunk when they flaked their thirit; the forceful 
javelin in vain was hurled, and the barbed arrow fell harmlefs from 
their fide. Forefts were laid wafte ata meal; the groans of expiring 
dnimats were every where heard; and whole villages inhabited by 
men weré deftroyedin amoment. The cry of univerfal diftrefs ex- 
tended évert to the region of peace in the weft, and the good fpirit 
interpofed to fave the unhappy. The forked lightning gleamed all 
around, and loudeft thunder rocked the globe. The bolts of Heaven 
were hurled upon the cruel deftroyers alone, and the mountains 
echoed with the bellowings of death. All were killed except one 
male, the fierceft of the race, and him even the artillery of the fkies af- 
failed in vain. He afcended the blueft fummit which fhades the fource 
of the Monongahela, and roaring aloud, bid defiance to every ven- 
geance. The red lightning fcorched the lofty firs, and rived the 
knotty oaks, but only glanced upon the enraged monfter. At length, 
maddened with fury, he leaped over the waves of the weft at a bound, 
and this moment reigns the uncontrduled monarch of the wildernefs, 
in defpite of even Omnipotence iefelt.. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


_ Kentucky was originally divided into two counties, Lincoln and 
Jetferfon, It has fince been fubdivided into nine; viz. Jefferfon, 


Colonel Morgan adds, “ I’ have every, material bone of the anatomy of this ani- 
“mal,. with feveral jaw bones in which the grinders are entire; and feveral of the great 
tufks, one of which is fix feet long, and twenty in circumference.” Mr, Morfe fup- 
pofes fome miftake in thefe laft words, and obferves, that probably the word inches 
@ught to have been addéd to the twenty. 3 
Kt has been faid by Mr. Jefferfon, that the grinders of the mammoth are five or fix 
fimes as large as thofe of theelephant. Colonel Morgan fays not; he obferves, « I 
have feen the grinder of an elephant as large and as heavy as the largeft of the mam¢ 
moth; they are indeed thinner, deeper rooted, and differently fhaped, denoting a gra- 
nivorous animal, whereas the grinders of a mammoth refemble thofe of a wolf of 
dog, and thew them to have been carnivorous, 
Qe Fayette; 
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OF KENTUCKY; r4t 
Fayétte, Bourbon, Mercer, Nelfon, Madifon, Lincola, Woodford, 
ghd Mafon. As moft of thefe counties are very large, it is probable 
that fub-divifions will continue to be made, as population increafes; 

The chief towns are, 

. LEXINGTON; 

Which ftands on the head waters of Elkhorn river, and is reckoned 
the capital of Kentucky. Here the courts are held, and bufinefs re- 
gularly conduéted. In 1786, it contained about one- hundred 
_ houfes, and feveral ftores, with a good affortment of dry goods, It: 
has greatly increafed finces | | 

| WASHINGTON, 

This is the fhire town of Mafon county, and is the fecond town’ 

in this States ae ee 
LEES-TOWNs 3 

Lees-town is weft of Lexington, on the éaftern bank of Kentucky 
Fiver ; it is regularly laid out, and is flourifhing. The banks of Kene 
tucky river; as before obferved, are remarkably high, in fome places 
three and four hundred feet, compofed generally of ftupendous 
perpendicular rocks; the confequence is, there are few crofling places; 
the beft is at Lees-town, which is a circumftance that mut contrie 
bute much to its increafe. 

LOUISVILLE. | 

Louifville is at the rapids of Ohio, in a fertile country, and pro- 
mifes to be a place of great trade ; it has been made a port of entry. 
Its unhealthinefs, owing to ftagnated waters at the back of the town, 
has confiderably retarded its growth. In addition to thefe, there is 
Beard’s-town, in Nelfon county; and Harrodfburgh, in Mercer 
eounty ; both on the head waters of Salt river. Danville, Boonfbo- 

rough, and Granville, are alfo increafing towns. Several new town- 
“thips are marked out ; the principal of thefe are, Lyftra, Franklin, 
and Ohiopiomingo. On each of thefe, towns are laid out, and no doubt 
can be entertained but that a rapid progreis will be made in fettling 
them. | 
The townfhip of Lyftra contains fifteen thoufand acres on the 
rolling fork of Salt river, in about 374° north latitude, and 8 52° 
longitude weft from London.* The town is laid out on the South 


creek 

% This tract is putchafed by agents, and vetted in the hands of truttees for the fee 
curity of the fub{cribers. 

Ie 


FAs CENERAL DESCRIPTION 
treek of the above fork, on a very eligible plan, combining every 
thing neceflary for utility and ornament. 

The ftreets, angles, circus and fore of the er uae to be free for 
public ufe. The ftreets to be one hindred feet wide, The houfeg 
to be built regularly, ‘according to the tafte of the proprietor, upon 
the fireets running north and fouth, on a line twenty- -five feet diftant 
from the ftreet, and upon the ftreets running eaft and welt, on 4 
Hine with the ftreets. | : 

The town is divided into one hundred and ei ghty-eight lots, 
fourteen of which to be free oe the gratuitants, as by a particular 
arrangement. | 

» Twelve lots, in eligible fituations, t6 be referved for fuch fubs 
fe ibers as take ten fhares, one lot to each fuch fubferiber. 

One lot to be free to the firf {choolmatter, and his heirs, chofer 
and fetiled by the freeholders of the townthip and town. 

_ One lot free to the prefident of a college, and his {ucceffors. 

One lot free to the firt member of Congrefs belonging to Nelfon 
county, chofen after the year 1794, as a refidence in Lyftra, pro% 
yided he builds a houfe thereon, in which cafe it is granted to him 
Tt is divided into one hundred and fifty Shares, for each of which & certificate is. 
ifued on a itamped parchment, containing a receipt for the confideration ynoney, 
which at prefent i is twenty pounds, and exprefling the title to the fubfcriber anid his heirs. 

“ The agents are impowered to grant fourteen lots, in proper fituations, to fettlers 
gratis, and to fell fourteen iots on the batt fide of faid gratuitotts lots in the year 17945 
at twenty pounds each; and fourtéen lots on their north ends in the year 1795, at 
thirty pounds each; and fourteen lots on their fouth ends i the year 1796, at forty 
. pounds each; and fourteen Iots on the welt fides in. the year 17973 at fifty-five 
pounds each ; 5 and fourteen lots on the north-weft corners in the year 17985 at feventy 
pounds each; and fourteen lots on the north-eatt corners in the year 1799, at ninety 
pounds each ; and fourteen lots on the fouth-weft coriers in the year 1$00} at one hundred 
and twenty pounds each ; and fourteen lots on the fouth-eaft corners in the year 180r, 
at one hundred and fifty pounds each ; and twelve of the remaining lots in the year” 
1802, -at two hundred pounds eath ; ‘and the lait twelve lots in the year $803, at two 
hundred and fifty pounds each; provided in each year a larger price than is here fpe~ 
cified cannot be obtained :. and if any lands remain unfold ia the year 1804, they are 
to be equally divided among, and legally conveyed unto, the ‘nak tae and their 
heirs as their private property. 

As faft as the money arifes by this re-file of the lands, it is to be paid in equat 
dividends to the holders of the certificates. . 

‘The agents receive an allowance of five pounds per cent. for their trouble. 

All which is more particularly fet forth in the printed plan, which may be had 
gratis at the American Agency Office, Threadneedle-ftreet, London. . 
and 
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and his hers ; otherwife, the grant is to the next chofen member 
who will build on thefe terms. 

One lot free for the firft fenator, in like manner, 

One lot free for the firft judge, provided Lyftra fhall become a, 
town where courts are held, and the judge fhall build a houfe on 
the lot, in which cafe the grant is to, him and his heir Sy otherwile to : 
the next judge who fhall take it upon thofe terms. 

One lot free to the firt minifter of the firft church, whatever the. 
perfuafion may be, chofen by the free fuffrages of the fr echolders, : 
and his heirs. And a lot free to the faid firft minister and his fuce 
ceffors. | 

One lot free to the firft man who fhall erect a commodiaus hotel 
for the entertainment of travellers, undertake to. keep it in good 
order and well-provided with refrefhments, on reafonable e terms, un- 
der the regulation of the police, according to circumftances, pro~ 
viding for: the comfort of the traveller, and guarding ftr oy againit 
impofition. 3 

Two lots to be free lots for public granaries, to be ufed by. mers 
chants, who will build upon them gr atis, till fuch time as the public 
occafions fhall call for their appropriated ufe, 

The angles marked in the plate 4, 4,4, 2, to be appropriated as 
market-places ; and the ftrand of the creek to be commodioufly edi- 
“fied with docks and landings, whenever the unappropriated public 
lots fhall bear a price equal to the undertaking, together with fuch 
improvements of the navigation in the rolling Fork, as thall be 
found proper and expedient. And from thefe immunities, thofe 
parts ofa lot formed. by the Fork of Lyttra creek, fhall belong to 
the liberties of the town, to be kept in a neat manner as a common 
meadow, upon which every inhabitant of the town, and freeholder 
of the townfhip, fhall have the privilege of grazing his horfe the 
firft night of his coming into the town, or of his return from a jour- 
ney, under the infpection of an overfeer, taking care to do no il 
jury to fence, or hedge, or fhrub. The remaining parts fhall alfo 
belong to the liberties. of the town, and finally be laid out in fuch 
lots, with fuch reftraints on the order of building as fhall preferve 
the beauty of the whole ; ; and thefe lots, together with what remains 
unappropriated hereby, as hereinafter mentioned, in the. year 18045 
_if not previoufly fold by. order of the fubferibers, to be then con- 
veyed, with what may remain, if any, of the townfhip, to the fub- 
maibers, as their pt ivate reper S 
i Eighty- 
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Eighty-four lots in the townfhip are appropriated for the common 
good and fole ufe of the town, to be fold at fuch tim es and on fuch 
occafions as fhall arife and be agreed on by the freeholders of the 
town, for building a church on the angle marked A, fo far as ten 
“Tots thal! go to that purpofe; an edifice for a college on the angle 
marked B, fo far as ten lots fall go to that puprofe; an edifice for 
a town hall on the angle marked C, fo far as ten lots fhall go to 
that purpofe; and fome other public building, as a theatre or place 
of amufement, on the angle marked D, fo far as ten lots fhall go to 
that purpofe. Thefe edifices to be handfome and uniform, to be 
built with wings fronting the curve line which forms the circus ; 
the church to be adorned with. a fteeple, and the other buildings 
with cupolas. And for doing other works of public utility, fuch as 
may arife in ajl times hereafter, till the whole ftock thus appropri- 
ated is exhautted ; but as the exigency arifes, fuch lots are to be fold 
for the purpofe, ‘indifcriminatel Y> according as they fhall bear a 
price adequate to the yndertaking. 

" The townfhip of Franklin contains one hundred and fixteen thou- 
fand fix hundred and fifty-fix acres, and is moft commodioufly fituy * 
ated between two capital branches of that fine river which gives name 
to the State, the banks of which are better peopled than any other 
part of the State; on which lie the city of Lexington, the towns of | 
Boonfborough, Danville, Grenvil le, Lees-town, &c. affording mar kets 
to the farmer for fis produce. The river, about two hundred yards 
wide at the {pot appropriated for a town already planned, to be called 
F ranklinyille, is navigable for large craft many miles above, and by 
the deep creeks into its interior parts for boats of confiderable 
burthen. | 

In this townthip the farmer will have no need of manuring hig 
grounds for many years to come, nature having already replenifhed 
the foil with a ftock not foon to be exhautfted. A confider able part 
of the land is of the prime quality, the fecond and third qualities 
are full ftr ong enough for the various productions « of the ftaples of 
life for man and beatft. 

Coal of a fuperior quality abounds within the limits, and in {pots 
near the waters, and convenient for navigation to other parts of the 
‘country. There are two falt fprings near the river, and a large 
quantity of copperas. The defigned town 1s planned for the point 
at the confluence of the north and middle branches into the main 
river. Mafon county, in whjch this townfhip ftands, will doubtlefs 
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OF KENTUCKY. © 145 
be foon divided into, at leaft, two more, and one will form a natural 
angle from this point, and probably be bounded by Red river, and 
Franklinville become the fhire town. 

The ftreets, angles, circus and crefcents, in this town, to be fe 
to the public. 

The ftreets, which, according to’ the plan, are one hundred fect | 
wide, may be reduced to eighty feet, giving equally to the lots ad- 
joining on each fide, which are, according to the plan, one hundred 
feet wide and two hundred feet deep, and the houfes to be built re« 
gularly, according to the tate ot the proprietors, on a line twenty 
five feet diflant from the ftreets ; and one moiety of each lot to be 
laid out in gardens, and feparated from each other, and from the 
viftas, by fimple ‘palifades.’ This order of cane: not to be in» 
fringed. 

Five hundred lots, to be drawn by fome one chofen to reprefent 
the town for that purpofe, to be vefted in truftees for the ufe thereof, 
and fold at fuch times and on fuch occafions, as may arife and be 
agreed on by the fuffrages of the freeholders of the townfhip and 
town; for building public edifices in the angles within the lines forme 
ing the circus and crefcents ; the churches to be adorned with hande 
fome fteeples, and the other public buildings with fuitable cupolas, 
and built with a futficient degree of uniformity to give thofe ftructures 
a handfome appearance. Alfo for making commen fewers, aque- 
duéts, market-places, granaries, piers and landing-places, paving the 
ftreets, planting the viftas with trees correfponding to their names, 
embellifhing the circus and crefcents, planting the public gardeng 
lighting, watching and cleanfing the town, and doing all fuch mat- 
ters as belong to the public good, according to the public agreements 
but thefe lots not to be fold until they bear a fufficient price for dee 
fraying the undertaking, at fuch times when it may be judged ex- 
pedient. 

One hundred and fixteen lots eratis to fe Manas one to each 
thoufand acres. 

One hundred lots gratis to the firft hundred refidents. 

Twenty-fix lots gratis, formed in the angles of the circus and 
erefcents, for the minifters, prefidents, and other officers connected 
with the public buildings. 

One hundred lots, to be balloted for the purpofe, and vefted in 
truftees, to be granted by the fuffrages of the people, as compli- 
-Ments, accompanying other marks of public efteem, to fuch perfons 
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as are or fhall become refi lent; in the town, and have by fome fins 
gular fervices deferved fuch honours from the freemen of the 
townfhip. . . 

Four lots gratis, in fuitable parts of the town, to fuch perfons as 
will build thereon each a handfome and commodious hotel for the 
entertainment of travellers, and keep it in good order, and well 
provided with refrefhments for fuch guefts, on reafonable terms, 
under the regulation of the police, according to circumftances, pro- 
viding for the comfort of the travellers, and guarding againft im- 
pofition, and to be afligned by the proprietor only on thefe con- 
ditions. 

Fifty lots, to be balloted for the purpofe, and referved for building 
alms-houfes, houfes of induftry, correction, &c. as occafion may 
render expedient. 

‘The viftas to keep their full breadth of an hundred feet. 

The pleafure-garden to be made botanic, and be under the care 
ef a profeffor, under whofe difcretion it may be ufed as a pleafure- 
garden, by fuch of the inhabitants as are willing to contribute to- 
wards its embellifhment. 

The remaining one hundred and thirty-nine lots to remain the pri- 
vate property of Mr. Abraham Fowler, who is to make good to each | 


_ -fubfcriber his full quota of land ; receiving from fuch whofe lots fhall 


“exceed the regular quantity of one hundred and twenty-five, two 
hundred and fifty, or five hundred.acres, three fhillings per acre for 
the furplus, and paying to thofe whofe lots fhall fall hort of thole 
te{pective quantities, three fhillings per acre for the deficiency. 

It is frongly recommended, that no place of interment be fuf- 
fered within the limits of the town, but that two lots of ten acres each, 
Without the town, be appropriated for that purpofe. 

No perfon can fubfcribe for lefs than one thoufand acres, which 
will entitle him by ballot, 1. to a town lot of two hundred feet in 
length, and one hunds od feet ia-Urcadki ; 2. to two farms from the 
clivifion neareft the town of one hundred and twenty-five acres each 5 
3. to one plantation from the next divifion of two hundred and fifty ” 
acres; and 4. to one tract in the third divifion of five hundred 

acres. | , 

The proprietor in America, and his attorney here, are fo con- 
{cious of the truth of the above ftlatement, that they are willing to ree 
linquith the fale, provided a confiderable part of the land is not of 
the prime qualities, or what is termed firft-rate land. 

Oule-~ 
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“Outortomtveo, now forming: will be a moft capital townfhip 
and town, very advantageoufly fituated about twenty miles from 
Lystra, and thirty miles below Louifville, on the river Onto, in 
‘the county of Nexson, in about 37° 30’ north latitude, containing 
upwards of one hundred thoufand acres of prime land, and is 
named, in compliment to Promrneo, one of the Indian chiefs, 
a man greatly beloved and refpected, not only by the Indian tribes 
but alfo by the whites. 

A gentleman of great refpectability, the proprietor of the land; — 
and who has but juft left London, has determined, at his own exe 
penfe of more than one hundred and fifty pounds fterling, to ereét, 
either in the circus or fome principal part of the town, a pedeftrian 
ftatue of Piominco, habited as an Indian warrior, in the attitude 
of delivering an oration in favour of Lizerty: the ftatue and pe- 
deftal, with fuitable ornaments, to be of Coade’s artificial ftone, and 
will be put in hand as foon as an eminent and well-known ftatuary 
has formed a drawing and model fuitable for the purpofe, 

Jt may not be improper to obferve, that a number of induftrious 
hufbandmen have voluntarily offered to go out and fettle at Ox10- 
PIOMINGO, under the fuperintendance of a gentleman well verfed in 
furveying, and competent in other refpects to condué fo important 
an undertaking: it is alfo worthy of remark, that this gentleman’s 
father, at the venerable age of ninety, yet in perfect health, has de- 
termined to accompany his children and grandchildren to this proe 
pitious {pot. 

The town is to contain upwards of a thoufand houfes, forty-three 
fireets, a circus and feveral capital {quares, which will be embele 
lifhed with various fuitable and handfome ftruétures ; each fettler 
in the townfhip will be entitled, in fee fimple, to one town lot of 
an hundred feet in width, and three hundred feet in length: a field 
of five acres, and another of twenty acres, will alfo be allotted to 
each of them, and their farms will confit of five hundred acres each, 
which will be gramted on leafe for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years; the three firft years to be rent free, on condition of building 
a houfe and barn on the premifes, and alfo of bringing under culti- 
vation twenty acres of the land within the term, and on the fourth year 
the tenants are to commence an annual rent of five pounds for every 
hundred acres. 

The town will enjoy various important privileges and immynities. 
- A co llege is to be erected for the education of the youth of the 
U2 tenantry, 
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tenantry, and alfo for fuch children of the Indians as they may chuf¢ 
to fend thither for inftruction, and due care will be taken to inftil into 
their tender minds the principles of philanthropy, moral rectitude 
and focial order, together with fuch branches of {cience; as may 
tend to.render them ufeful members of fociety, for which purpofe 
the proprietor has appropriated fifteen hundred acres of land towards 
the endowment of the inftitution, and alfo fuitable encouragement 
to fuch gentlemen of erudition and undoubted character as may chufe 
to engage in fo important a charge. f | 

The houfes in Kentucky, the towns excepted, are fcarcely de. 
fer ving of the name ; which we fhall have the lefs room to wonder at, 
when we recolleé&t the fhort interval that has elapfed fince the firft 
fettlement of the country. 


POPULATION, 


: It is impoffible to afcertain, with any degree of accuracy, the pre- 
fent number of inhabitants ; owing to the numerous acceffions which - 
are made almoft every month,, In 1783, in the county of Lincoln 
only, there were on the militia rolls three thoufand five hundred 
and feventy men, chiefly emigrants from the lower parts of Virginia, 
In 1784, the number of inhabitants were reckoned at upwards of 
thirty thonfand, It is afferted, that at leaft twenty thoufand mi- 
grated there in the year 1787. 

Ini 799, the numbers ftood as follow : 
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What the prefent number of inhabitants is, it is almof impoffible 
to form any correct eftimate of, for uo calculations can be made, 
the number of emigrations have been fo great from Europe and the 
eaftern States ; but perhaps the account will not err far, if we rate 
them at about one hundred and feyenty-five thoufand, 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


The Baptifts are the mof numerous fe& in Kentucky. As far 
back as 1787 they had fixteen churches eftablifhed, befides feveral 
congregations where churches were not conftituted; thefe were then 
fupplied by thirty minifters, and by accounts fince received it ap- 
pears, that their numbers have kept a proportional increafe with that 
_of the State, There are a few Epifcopalians and Roman Catholics, 

; and 
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and feveral refpectable congregations of Prefbyterians ; and perhaps 
fome may be found of almoft every perfuafion. The Baptifts were 
the firft that promoted public worfhip in this State; they formed 
three congregations near Harrod’s Station, and engaged Mr. David 
Rice of Virginia as their paftor; and afterwards formed another 
large congregation at-Lexington, the paftoral charge of which they 
delivered to Mr. Rankin, alfo of Virginia. Thefe were the fir 
churehes in this State. 

With refpect to character, the people, colleéted from different 
parts, of different manners, cuftoms, religions and political fenti- 
ments, have not been long enough together to form an uniform na- 
tional character : they are, however, in general, polite, humane, hof- 
pitable and very complaifant. Among the fettlers there are gentle- 
men of abilities, and many genteel families, from feveral of the 
States, who give dignity and refpectability to the fettlement. They 
are, In general, more regular than people who ufually fettle new 
countries. 

) ! COMMERCE, 

A convenient fituation for commerce is the grand hinge upon 
which the population, riches, and happinefs of every country greatly 
depend. Many conceive the fituation of Kentucky to be unfavoura- 
ble in this refpeét, and are of opinion, that the beft channel is from 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, by the way of Pittfburgh, and from 
thence dawn the Ohio;. and upon account of the difficulties and 
expenfes attending this route, for which there is no remedy, that 
goods would ever be dear, andthe crops not worth removing for 
fale.* This opinion has been reprobated, as the effect of ignorance 
of the trade up the Miffifippi from eS or Mantchac, at 
the river or gut, Iberville. : 

Thofe who are acquainted with America know the ° Miflifippi and 
Ohio rivers ta be the key to the northern parts of the fouthern con- 
tinent. Thefe are the principal channels through which that exten- 


* Hitherto there has not been. much more grain raifed than has been confumed by the 
ababitants ; and the perfons emigrating there, together with the trade down the river, 
may afford a fine profpect in theory, to individuals, but will never turn out of any 
folid advantage to the public of this fettlement ; the difficulty in returning up the . 
viver muft render the voyage terrible. To make head againft the ftream mutt be done 
by dint of fevere labour and main ftrength, and would require exertions which no man 
would ever wifh to make a fecond time, who was not urged by the inducement of gain< 
ing a fpeedy fortune thereby, Yeurnal of a Tour in Kentucky. : 
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five region, bathed by their waters, and enriched by the many ftreams 

they receive, communicate with the fea, and may truly be confidered 
as the great patlage made by the Hand of Nature for a variety of 
valuable purpofes, and principally to promote the happinefs and be- 
nefit of mankind; among which, the conveyance of the produce of 
that immenfe and fertile country lying weftward of the United States 
is not the leaft. A few obfervations on thefe rivers, and fome others, 
flowing into them, are objeéts fubmitted to the reader’s attention, 
in order to form a juft idea of the fayourable commercial circum: 
flances of this important country. 

The Ohio river begins at Pittfburgh, three hundred and twenty 
miles weft of Philadelphia, being there formed by the junaion of 
the Allegany and Monangahela rivers, and, running a winding courfe 
of fouth 60° weft, falls into the Mifliffippi one thoufand and feventy~ 
four miles, by the meanders of the river, below Pittfhurgh, The 
only obftruction to navigation on this river are the rapids, as de» 
{eribed before under the defcription of the Kentucky rivers; but 
they are paffed in fafety when the ftream is high. 

The moft remarkable branches compofing the head waters of Ohio 
are Red-ftone creek, Cheat river and Yohogania. - Thefe waters are 
navigable to a confiderable diftance above Pittfburgh, from Novem- 
ber until June, and the Ohio a month longer ; but from Great Kane 
hawa, which is one hundred and ninety-fix miles and a half below 
Pitturgh, the ftream is navigable moft parts of the year. Dowa 
this river quantities of goods are brought, and fome are conveyed 
up the Kentucky rivers, others on horfeback or in waggons to the 
fettled part, and fold on an average at one hundred pounds per 
cent. advance. 

The current of the Ohio defcends about two miles an hour ia 
autumn, and when the waters are high about four miles. Thofe of 
the Kentucky rivers are much the fame, and without rapids, and: 
are of immenfe value to the country, affording fith and fowl, and 
_tranfportation of the produce of the country to the beft market, 
Thefe rivers increafe the Ohio more in depth than breadth. At its 
‘mouth it is not more than one anda half mile in width, and enters 
the Miffifippi in a fouth-weft dire€tion with a flow current, and a 
fine channel. ‘This great river, at the junction with the Ohio, runs 
in a fouth-eaft dire€tion, and afterwards in a fouth-weft, having been 
a little before joined by a greater river called Miffouri, which, as 
‘ before obferved, runs in an eaftward direction through Louifiana, 
: and 
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and afterwards communicates to the Miffifippi its own muddy and 
majeftic appearance. The depth is, in common, eight or ten fa- 
thoms, until you approach its mouth, which empties itfelf by feveral 
channels into the gulph of Mexico. Here the navigation is dange- 
rous, on account of the many iflands, fand-bars and logs, interfperfed 
in its mouth, which is about twenty miles wide. This difadvantage 
may be remedied almoft in the fame manner that the flream was dif- 
concerted. The conflict between the fea and this mighty river, 
which brings down with its ftream great numbers of trees, mud, 
feaves, &c. caufes them to fubfide and form fhoals. One of thefe 
trees, ftopped by its roots or branches, will foon be joined by thou- 
fands more, and fo fixed, that no human force is able to remove 
them. In time they are confolidated, every flood adds another layer 
to their height, forming iflands, which at length are covered with 
farubs, grafs and cane, and forcibly fhift the bed of the river. In 
this manner we fuppofe moft of the country on each fide of the 
Miffifippi, below the Iberville, to have been formed, by iflands 
uniting to iflands, which, in a fucceflion of time, have greatly en« 
croached on the fea, and produced an extenfive tract of country. © 
If fome of the floating timber at the mouths of this river were moved 
into fome of the channels, numbers more would incorporate with — 
them; and the current being impeded in thefe, the whole force of 
the river uniting, one important channel would forcibly be opened; 
and fufficiently cleared to admit of the moft excellent navigation. 

‘About ninety-nine miles above Orleans is a fort, now called Mant- 
chac by the Spaniards; formerly Fort Bute by the Englifh, whe 
built it. Near this is a large gut, formed by the Miffiffippi, on the 
eaft fide, called Iberville ; fome have dignified it with the name of 
river, when the Miffiffippi, its fource, is high. ‘This is navigable, 
at moft, not above four months in the year for the firft ten miles 5 
for three miles farther it is from two to fix feet in autumn, and from 
two to four fathoms the remaining part of the way to lake Maurepas, 
- receiving in its courfe the river Amit, which is navigable for batteaux 
to a confiderable diftance. 

Lake’ Maurepas is about ten miles in length and feven in breadth ; 
and there isa paffage of feven miles between this and lake Pontchar- 
train. 

Lake Pontchartrain is about forty miles long, twenty-four broad, 
and eighteen feet deep. From this lake to the fea the channel is tem 
miles long, and three hundred yards wide: and the water deep 

enough 
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enough. to admit Jar ge veffels through thefe lakes and their commu- 
nications. This place, if attended to, might be of confequence to 
all the weftern country, and to the commerce of. Welt-Florida ; for 
it may reafonably be {uppofed, that the inhabitants and traders of 
the weitern country would. rather trade at this place than at New- 
Orleans, if they could have as good returns for their peltry, and the 
produce of their, foil; as it makes a confiderable. difference in their 
voyage, and faves labour, money and time. Experience will doubt- 
lefs produce confiderable improvements, and render the navigation 
ef the Miihifippi, either by thefe lakes, or New-Orleans, nearly as 
cheap as any other. That the Miffifippi.can anfwer every valuable 
purpofe of trade and commerce, is iad ed already to a demonftration 
by experience. | 

There is reafon to believe that rte time is not Bs diftant: aa) 
New-Orleans will be a- great trading city,. and perhaps another 
be built near Mantchac, at Iberville, that may in time rival. its, 
ui : 

A prodigious number of iflands, fome of which are of great ex~ 
tent, are interfperfed in this mighty river; and the difficulty in, af- 
cending it in the {pring, when the floods are high, is greatly leffened. 
by eddies or counter currents, which moftly run in the bends near the. 
banks of the river with nearly equal. velocity againit the ftream, and 
affift the aicending boats. 7 

From New-Orleans to the falls of Ohio, batteaux, carrying about 
forty tons, have been rowed by: eighteen or twenty men in eight or ten 
weeks, w hich, at the extent, will not amount to more than five huns: 
dred pounds expenfe, which experience has proved to be about one 
third of that from Philadelphia. Itis highly probable that in-time the 
diftance. will be exceedingly fhortened by < eating acrols bends of the. 
river. ; 
Charlevoix Telates, that at Couped,, or Cut point, the Tiver fons 
merly made a great turn, and fome Canadians, by deepening the. 
channel of a {mall brook, diverted the waters of the river into it. The. 
impetuofity of the ftream was fo violent, and the foil of fo rich and. 
loofe a quality, that ina fhort time the ppint was entirely cutthrough, 
and the old channel left dry, except in inundations, by which tra-. 
vellers fave fourteen leagues of their voyage. The new channel has 
been founded with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding bottom, 
When the diftance i is'fhortened, which we believe may readily be 
pes the expenfes of a voyage from Nevw- -Orleans to the falls of 
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Ohio will be very inconfiderable. It is known by experience that 
forty tons of goods cannot be taken to the falls of Ohio from 
Philadelphia, under. fixteen hundred pounds expenfe ;“ but by im- 
provements on the Mifhflippi, with the conveniences of the mecha- 
nical boats, goods can be brought from New-Orleans to the falls for 
the tenth part of that expenfe; andif they are fold at one hundred 
pounds per cent. now, when brought from Philadelphia at expenfes 
fo great, what may the merchant afford to fell his goods at, who 
brings them fo much cheaper? Befides, the great advantages arifing 
from the exporting of peltry, and country produce, which never can 
be conveyed to the eaftern ports to any advantage. It is evident alfo 
that the market from which they receive imports, muft confe- 
quently receive their exports, which is the only return they can pof- 
fibly make. | 

By ftating the commerce of Kentucky in its proper terms, we find 
the expenfes fuch, that we conclude with propriety, that that country 
will ultimately be fupplied with goods as cheap as if fituated but forty 
miles from Philadelphia. 

But perhaps it will be replied, New-Orleans is in the poffeffion of ~ 
the Spaniards, who, whenever they pleafe, may make ufe of that fort, 
and fome others they have on the Miffifippi, to prevent the naviga- 
tion and ruin the trade. The paffage through Iberville is alfo fubjec 
to the Spaniards, and, befides, inconvenient ; that ftream continue 
ing fo fhort a time, and in the moft difadvantageous feafon. 

It will certainly be abfurd to expect a free navigation of the 
Miffifiippi, whilft the Spaniards are in poffeffion of New-Orleans ; to 
fuppofe it, is an idea calculated to impofe only upon the weak. They 
may perhaps trade with the Americans upon their own terms, while 
they think it confiftent with their intereft, but no friendfhip in trade 
exifts when intereft expires; therefore, when the weitern country 
becomes populous and ripe for trade, found policy tells us, the Flo- 
ridas muft belong to the Americans. According to the article of the 
definitive treaty, they are to have a free and unmolefted navigation of 
the Miffiflippi; dat experience teaches mankind that treaties are not ale 
ways to be depended upon, the moft folemn being broken.* Hence 
we learn, not to put much faith in treaties with any of the old gos 
vernments of Europe. 


* Article 8th of the late definitive treaty, fays, The navigation of the Miflislippi 
river, from its fource to the ocean, fhall for ever remain free and open to the fubjects « ot 
Great-Britain and the citizens of the United States, 
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Although the Iberville only admits of a fhort and inconvenient na- 
vigation, yet if a commercial town were built there, it would be the 

center of the weftern trade; anda land carriage of ten or twelve 
miles would be counted no difadvantage to the merchant. Nay, in 
time, a canal may be broke through the gut of Iberville, which may 
divert the water of the Miffiffippi that way; and render it a place of the 
greateft confequence in America; but this important period is re- 
ferved for futurity. The trade of Kentucky is already improving $ 
we have mentioned that tobacco has been exported to France and 
Spain in great quantities through New-Orleans. They have alfo erected 
a paper mill, an oil mill, fulling mills, faw mills, anda great number 
of valuable grift mills. Their falt works are more than fufficient 
to fupply all their inhabitants, at alow price, They make confide- 
rable quantities of fugar from the fugar trees. They have a printing- 
office, and publith a Weekly Gazette. Labourers, particularly 
tradefmen, are exceedingly wanted here. 


LITERATURE, 


The legiflature of Virginia, while Kentucky made a part of that 
State, made provifion for a college in it, and endowed it with very 
confiderable landed funds ; and a library for its ufe was forwarded 
thither by the Rev. Mr. John Todd of Virginia, (after obtaining the 
confent of the Rev. Dr. Gordon) while an inhabitant of the Maffachu- 
fetts State. This library was moftly formed in the following man- 

er: An epiftolary acquaintance having commenced between Mr, 
Todd and Dr. Gordon, through the influence of their common 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Davis, long fince deceafed ; a letter was 
received about the end of 1764, or beginning of 1765, from Mr. 
Todd, in which he expreffed a defire of obtaining a library and fome 
philofophical apparatus, to improve the education of fome young 
perfons, who were defigned for the miniftry. Dr. Gordon being 
then fettled at London, upon application obtained a few annual 
fubfcriptions, with feveral donations of money, and of books, 
which were not: clofed till after March 1769. During that period he 
received in cafh, including his own fubfcription, eighty pounds two 
fhillings and fix-pence. The late worthy John Thornton, Efq. contri- 
buted fifty pounds of it, by the hand of the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Wilfon, who alfo gave in books ten pounds. Among the contribu« 
tors ftill living, befide Dr. Gordon himfelf, are the Rev..Mr. Towle, 
x 2 Mefirs. 
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Meffts. Fuller, Samuel, and Thomas Statton, Charles Jerdein, 
David Jennings, Jonathan Eade, tam Ainfley, and John’ Field of 
"Thames ftreet. 

_ Of the money collected, twenty-eight pounds ten fhillings was paid 
to the late Mr. Ribright, for an air pump, microfcope, telefcope, 
and prifms, thorough good, but not new. Cafes, thipping, freight, 
infurance, &c. at four different periods, came to eight pounds eleven 
fhillings and fix-pence. The forty-three pounds one fhilling was 
laid out to the beft advantage in purchafing a variety of books, which, 
with thole that were given, are fuppofed to make the main part of 
the Lexington library. * Schools are eftablifed in the feveral towns, 
and in general regularly and handfomely fupported. 


RIGHTS OF LAND. 


The proprietors of the Kentucky lands obtained their patents from 
Virginia, and their rights are of three kinds, viz. Thofe which arife 
from military fervice, from fettlement and pre-emption, or from war- 
rants from the treafury. The military rights are held by officers, or 
their reprefentatives, as a reward for ferviees done in one of the two 
daft wars, The fettlement and pre-emption rights arife from occu- 
pancy. Every man who, before March ‘1780, had remained in the - 
‘country owe year, or raifed a crop of corn, was allowed to have a 
. fettlement of four hundred acres, and a pre-emption adjoining it of 
‘one thoufand acres. Every man who had only built a cabin, or 
made any improvement by himfelf or others, was entitled to a pre- 
emption. of one thoufand acres, where fuch ee was 
‘made. 

In March, 1780, the fettlement and pre-emption rights ceafed, and 
treafury warrants were afterwards iffued, authorifing their poffeffor to 
locate the quantity of land mentioned in them, wherever it could be 
found vacant in Virginia. 

The.mode of procedure in thefe affairs may be inftructive to the 
reader. After the entry is made in the land-office,. there being one 
in each county, the perion making the entry takes out a copy of the 
location, and procteds to furvey when he pleafes. The plot and 
certificate of fuch furvey muft be returned to the office within three 


# As this account of the library is. effentially different from that Ae by Mr. 
Morfe, and every other writer we have met with, the editor thinks -it right to inform 
‘the publics that he inferts the above at the defire of the Rev. Dr. Gordon himfelf. 
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“months after the furvey is made, there to be recorded; anda copy of 
the record muft be taken out in twelve months, after the return of the 
furvey, and produced to the affiftant regifter of the land-office in 
Kentucky, where it muft lie fix months, that prior locators may have 
time and opportunity to enter a caveat, and prove their better right. 
Tf no caveat is entered in that time, the plot and certificate are fent 
to the land-office and three months more are allowed to haye the 
‘patent returned to the owner, 
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By the conftitution of this State, formed and adopted in r7g2, the 
powers of government are divided into three diftiné& departments ; 
legiflative, executive, and judiciary. The legiflative power 
is vefted ina General Affembly, confifting of a Senate and Houfe of 
‘Reprefentatives ; the fupreme executive in a governor; the judiciary, 
in the fupreme court of appeals, and fuch inferior courts as the legif- 
lature may eftablifh. The reprefentatives are chofen annually by the 
people ; ‘the fenators and governor are chofen for four years, by 
‘electors appointed for that purpofe ; the judges are appointed du- 
ring good behaviour, by the governor, with advice of the Senate. 
An enumeration of the free male inhabitants, above twenty-one years 
old, is to be made once in four years. After each enumeration, the 
number of fenators and reprefentatives is to be ‘fixed by the legif- 
‘lature, and apportioned among the feveral counties according to the 
number of inhabitants. There can never be fewer than forty, nor 
“more than one hundred reprefentatives. The Senate at firft confifted 
of eleven members ; and for the addition of every four reprefenta- 
tives, one fenator is' to be added. The reprefentatives muft be 
twenty-four years old; the fenators twenty-feven; the governor 
thirty ; and all of them muft have been inhabitants of the State two 
‘years. The governor can hold no other office. —The members of the 
General Affembly, none but thofe of attorney at law, juttice of the 
‘peace, coroner, and in the militia. The judges, and all other of- 
ficers, muft: be inhabitants of the counties for which they are ap- 
pointed. The governor, members of the General Affembly, and 
‘judges, receive itated falaries out of the public treafury, from which 
‘ho money can be drawn, but in confequence of appr opriation by law. 
All officers take an oath of fidelity to difchar ge the duties of their of- 
fices, and are liable to impeachment for mifcondu&. Elective of- 
ficers muft fwear that they have not ufed bribery in obtaining their 
elections, 
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eleétions. All free male citizens, twenty-one years old, having re- 
fided in the State two years, or in the county where they offer to 
vote, one year, have a right to vote for reprefentatives, and for elec« 
tors of fenators and governor, and are privileged from arreft, in civil 
actions, while attending that bufinefs. The General Affembly 
meets on the firft Monday in November each year, unlefs fooner 
convened by the governor. Each Houfe choofes its fpeaker and 
other officers, judges of the qualification of its members, and deter- 
mines the rules of its proceedings, of whicha journal is kept and 
publifhed weekly, unlefs fecrecy be requifite. The doors of both 
Houfes are kept open. The members of the legiflature, while at- 
tending the public bufinefs, are privileged from arrefts in civil ace 
tions, and may not be queftioned elfewhere for any thing faid in 
public debate. Impeachments are made. by the lower Houfe, and 
tried by the upper. All revenue bills originate’ in the Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives, and are amendable by the Senate, like other bills. Each 
bill paffed by both Honfes‘is prefented to the governor, who muft fign 
it if he approve it; if not, he muft return it within ten days to the 
houfe in which it originated : if it be not returned, or if, when return- 
ed, it be re-paffed by two thirds of both Houfes, it is a law without his 
fignature. The governor has power to appoint moft of the execu- 
tive offices of the State; to remit fines and forfeitures, and grant re- 
prieves and pardons, except in cafes of impeachment; to require in- 
formation from executive officers ; to convene the General Aflembly 
on extraordinary occafions, and adjourn them in cafe they cannot 
agree on the time themfelves. He muft inform the legiflature. of the 
' ftate of the Commonwealth ; recommend to them fuch meafures as 
he fhall judge expedient ; and fee that the laws are faithfully execu- 
ted. The fpeaker of the Senate exercifes the office. of governor in 
cafe of vacancy. The legiflature has power to forbid the farther im- 
portation of flaves, but not to emancipate thofe already in the State 
without the confent of the owner, or paying an equivalent. Trea- 
fon againft the Commonwealth confifts only in levying war again& 
it, or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

The declaration of rights aflerts the civil equality of all; their 
right to alter the government at any time; liberty of canted : 
freedom of elections, and of the prefs ; trial by jury; the fubordina- 
tion of the military.to the civil power ; the rights of criminals to be 
heardin their own defence; the right of the people to petition for the 
redrefs of gricvances, to bear arms, and to emigrate from the State, 
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It prohibits unreafonable fearches and feizures s exceflive bail; con- 
_ finement of debtors, unlefs there be prefumption of fraud; fufpenfion- 
of habeas corpus writ, unlefs in rebellion or invafion; ex poft facto 
laws; attainder by the legiflature; {landing armics; titles of no- 
bility and hereditary diftinétion. 


‘ 


In addition to what we have already faid of this State, we fubjoin 
the following topographical defcription of the weftern territory, ex- 
tracted from the letters of Mr. G. Imlay, whofe long refidence in the 
country furnifhed him with the moft ample means of arriving at a 
perfect knowledge of thofe fubjeéts on which he wrote. 

*¢ In cafting your eyes over the map of America, you will difcover 
that its weftern (or middle) country is divided from the Atlantic 
country by a chain of mountains which rife in the remote parts of the 
States of New-York and New-Jerfey, and runa fouth-wefterly courfe, 
until they are loft in the flat lands of Weft-Florida. The weftern 
country is thofe parts'which are watered by the ftreams seins into 
the Miffifippi. 

** It is about fifty miles over the Allegany mountains, crofling the 
route which General Braddock took from fort Cumberland near the 
Potomack, at the defcent into the country of Red-ftone, on the Mo- 
nongahela, the fouthern branch of the Ohio, ‘This river rifes in the 
fame mountain, confiderably to the fouthward, runs nearly parallel 
with it, the oppofite way, upwards of one hundred miles, and is na- 
vigable for boats nearly to its fource ; the whole of this country be- 
yond the mountain is extremely fertile, well watered, and abound- 
ing with all kinds of timber calculated for building houfes, boats, 
cabinet work, &c. &c. “The fugar maple tree 1s intermixed in great 
quantities. From the foot of the mountain it is about fourteen miles 
to Redftone Oid Fort, which is on the banks of the Monongahela, and | 
the ufual place of embarkation of people coming down the Ohio, who 
travel Braddock’s road ; from thence to Pittfburgh is about fifty miles 
by water. Large tracts of flat land lay all along upon the banks of © 
this river, from the Old Fortt o Pittfhurgh, which are capable of being 
made into extenfive and luxuriant meadow ground. 

«¢ This country is populous, it being the oldeft fettlement, and 
made immediately after taking Fort due Quefne. The Yohogania 
: empties itfelf into the Monongahela, about fixteen miles above its 
a ig junction 
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junétion with the Allegany river: .the country on this river is moré 
uneven, but in the vallies the foil is extremely rich. Near to Pittf- 
burgh the country is well peopled, and there, as well as in Redftone, 
all the comforts of life dre in thé greateft abundance. Flour is manu- 
factured in as good a ftyle as in any part of America; and butter, 
cheefe, bacon, and every kind of provifions can be had in the greateff 
quantity. This whole country abounds in coal, which lies almoft 
upon the furface of the ground; the hills oppofite Pittfburgh upom 
the banks of the Monongahela, which are at leait three hundred feet 
high, appeat to be one folid body of this mireral. 

«© This muft become in time the moft valuable grazing country int 
all America from the fertility of its foil, its capability of being formed 
into extenfive meadows, and its proximity to the mountains which 

attract the clouds, and produce that moifturé fo neceffary to grafs ;— 
befides which, its fituation is about three hundred miles from Phila- ~ 
delphia, about two hundred and forty from Baltimore, and about 
two hundred and twenty from the federal city on the Potomack, 
a diftance which is too great to carry by land the bulky articles 
of hufbandry; but to which cattle may be driven with the greateft 
eafe. * 
«© This country has derived no inconfiderable advantage from the 
fettlement of Kentucky, and the other fettlements that are making on 
the Ohio and Miffifippi, the great road of migrating from the nor- 
thern States lying through it ; and, indéed, it is moft convenient, 
both from, Maryland and'V igeieh at all feafons of the year, provi- 
ded that there be any thing bulky to carry, the paffage being for the 
sreateft part by water, and the Potomiack navigable, a few places ex- 
cepted, to fort Cumberland; all of which obftructions will be re- 
moved in a few years by canals that are cutting. From fort Cum- 
berland it is about fixty miles land carriage to Redftone Old Fort ; 
but fo friendly has nature been to this country, though it is without 
feas, yet the rivers run in fuch, directions, that there 1s fcarce any 
place in all the back parts of America where art may not reduce the 
land carriage to avery fmall diftance. I cannot {peak upon fo ge- _ 
neral a fubject definitively ; but I mean to be underftcod within fif- 
teen leagues. It is afferted from the beft authorities, that the land 
carriage between the Potomack we Ohio may be reduced to lefs than 
twenty miles. 

‘¢ Such is the progreifion of things in this country, while there 

was apparently no market for its fuperfluous productions, that 
7 every 
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every articie has fold extremely well, in confequence of the 
number of emigrants who have been continually pafling down the 
Ohio. 

«© Down from Pittfburgh the country is flat on the banks of the 
river; buta little diftance from them it is confiderably broken, parti 
ularly on the north-weftern fide. Much good land, however, is in- 
terfperfed on the fouth fide as far as the approach to the Little Kanha- 
wa, where the nature of the foil feems reverfed, and the good land 
is then found on the weftern fide upon the Mufkingum. There are 
fome ftrips of rich land upon the Little Kanlrawa; but farther up the 
river, theecountry is broken and fterile, producing fcarce any other 
timber than the fir tree, or pine and knotty black oaks, which are ge- 
nerally deemed fymptoms of a bad foil. This tra€t of bad land ex- 
tends quite into the mountains in a fouthern direction, and runs — 
fouth-wefterly as far as Great Sandy river, with little or no variae 
tion, except on the bottoms of the Great Kanhawa, which are exe 
tenfive and rich. The bottoms on the Ohio are every where extens 
five and luxuriant. On the weftern fide of the river, the country bee 
-yond the rich vein of land on the Mufkingum is only tolerable on this 
fide of the head waters of the Scioto, which are fucceeded by as fine 
a body of land as the imagination can paint. This extends confider- 
ably nearer to the Ohio, and running weftward quite to the Miami, 
nlow- approximates its banks, and difplays in its verdure and variety 
of majeftic forefts, all that beauty and richnefs which have been fo 
much celebrated by travellers who have paffed through them, The 
country on the eaftern fide, except on the banks of the rivers, is in- 
different. There isa body of good land on Great Sandy ; but leaving’ 
that in a fouth-wefterly courfé, high, rugged, and broken hills 
arife, which will hardly ever be capable of cultivation: thefe hills ex~ 
tend between thirty and forty. miles, and open into the ine lands of 
Kentucky. 

The eaft fide of the Ohio, for about ten or Cnet miles below 
Whealing, which is about one hundred below Pittfburgh, is generally 
well fettled. There are few fettlements on the oppofite fhoreuntil 
you come to the Mufkingum, and the country now wears the face of 
a wildernefs on both fides of the river, there being no habitations 
worth notice, except at the mouth of the Great Kanhawa, until we 
arrive at Limeftone. 

“« Every thing here affumes a dignity and Splenda f have nevet 
feen in any other part of the world. You alcenda confiderable dif 
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tance from the fhore of the Ohio, and when you would fuppofe yots 
had arrived at the fummit of a mountain, you find yourfelf upon an 
extenfive level. Here an eternal verdure reigns, and the brilliant fun 
of latitude 39°, piercing through the azure heavens, produces i in this 
prolific foil an early maturity, which is truly aftonifhing. Flowers full 
and perfect as if they had been cultivated by the hand of a florift, 
with all their captivating odours, and with all the variegated charms 
that colour and nature can produce, here, in the lap of elegance and 
beauty, decorate the {miling groves. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on 
{weets, and the inhaled’ air gives a voluptuous glow of health and vi- 
‘gour that feems to ravith the intoxicated fenfes. The fweet fongfters 
‘of the forefts appear to feel the influence of this genial clime, and in 
more foft and modulated tones warble their tender notes in unifon 
with love and nature. Every thing here gives delight ; and in that 
mild efful gence which beams ground us, we feel a glow of gratitude 
for that elevation our all- -bountiful Creator has beftowed upon us. 
Far from being difguited with man for his turpitude or depravity, 
we feel that dignity nature beftowed upon him at the creation, but 
‘which has been contaminated by the bafe alloy of meannefs, the 
concomitant of European education ; and what is more lament- 
able, is, that it is the ee of her very laws and govern- 
ments. 

‘© From Lime-ftone to Licking creek the country is immenfely 
rich, and covered with cane, rye grafs, and the native clover. The 
cane is a reed that grows to the height frequently of fifteen or fix- 
teen feet, but more generally about ten or twelve feet, andis in thick- 

.neis from the fize of a goofe quill to that of two inches diameter ; 
{ometimes, yet feldom, it is larger: when it is flender, it never 
grows higher than from four to feven feet; it fhoots up in one fum- 
mer, but produces no leaves until the folicwwing year. It is an ever- 
green, and is, perhaps, the moft nourifhing food for cattle upon 
earth. No other milk or butter has fuch flavour and richnefs as that 
which js produced from cows which feed upon cane. Horfes which 
feed upon it work nearly as well as if they were fed upon corn, pro- 
vided care is taken to give them once in three or four days a. handful 
of falt, otherwife this food is liable to heat, and bind their bowels. 
The rye grafs, when it arrives to maturity, is from two feet anda 
half high, to three and a half, and the head and beard refemble the 
yeal rye, and fometimes produce a {mall grain, long and flender, not 
unlike rye. Whether cultivation would bring it to the fame perfec 
| : tion, 
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tion, Ican form no idéa; it is, however, certain, that it is a very 


good and valuable grafs. The clover is in no refpe@t different from 


the clover in Europe, but as it is more coarfe and luxuriant. There 


is a variety of other kindstof grafs, which are found in different places 5 


but I have only mentioned the two former, they being efteemed the 
moft valuable, 

** In order to travel into the interior parts of the State, the route 
lies acrofs the branches of Licking creek. There are feveral of them 
which take their rife in the high hills of Great Sandy, and the fpurs 
of the Allegany mountain ; they traverfe a mot delightful country, 
and form a junction a fmall diftance below the Lower Blue lick.* . 

The country from the lick to theO hio is confiderably broken, but ges 
nerally rich, and continues uneven, except on the banks of the river, 
‘quite to the mouth of the Kentucky, which is about one hundred and 
ten miles below the mouth of Licking creek, by water, and feventy 
above the rapids of the Ohio. Between the mouths of Licking and 
Kentucky lies the Great-bone lick, which is juftly celebrated for the 
remarkable bones which are. found there, and which 1 gave name to 
the place. 

‘« After paffing the Bhie lick, the fel if poffible, increafes in 
tichnefs. From thence to Danville is about fifty miles. Lexington 
lies about midway, and is nearly central of the fineft and moft luxurt- 
ant country, perhaps, on earth. From Lexington to Leefburgh -is 
about twenty miles; to Boonfborough it is about twenty ; the Upper 
Blue lick nearly thirty. This fquare, which is nearly fifty 
miles, comprehends entirely what is called firft rate land. 
Leefburgh lies on the Kentucky; about twenty miles from its mouth 
by land, and nearly forty by water. The country between 
that and the Ohio is broken, but rich, theugh it is not deemed a va- 


luable body of land. The Kentucky is bounded every where by high | 


rocky precipices, that are generally two hundred feet and upwards 
perpendicular, and which make its pafles dificult. Few places on it 
have any bottom land, as the rock rifes moftly contiguous to the bed 
of the river ; which confinement, after heavy rains, renders it very 
formidable from the impetuofity of its current. On afcending the 
banks of this river, the land on either fide is equally good for fome 
diftance above Boonfborough; but adjacent to the mountains from 
whence the river rifes, the country becomes broken, fterile, and of 
-® There are two falt fprings upon Licking, both of which are now worked with 
Aduccelg. soak 
Y2 little 
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little or no value. Boonfborough lies on the Kentucky, abont ty 
miles above its mouth by land, and about one hundred and thirty by 
water. From Leefburgh down the river on the fouth fide, for about 
ten or twelve miles, the hills are confiderably high and fteep; but 
when you pafs the waters of Drinnén’s Lick creek, you fall into a 
body of good champaign land, which extends, with little variation, 
to the rapids of the Ohio. From Leefburgh to Danville, the country 
for the firft twenty miles is of an inferior rate of land for this 
country ; but farther on, you get into the rich country I have mens 
tioned, comprehended within the fquare of fifty miles. 

‘¢ Large bodies of good land lie on every fide of Danville for twenty 
miles and upwards; but in the courfe from thence to the rapids of 
the Ohio, on the waters of Salt river, which takes its name from a 
falt {pring called Bullit’s lick that is on its banks, about twenty miles 
from the mouth of the river, the country is in fome places broken 
into ridges of hills, which are in general good land, but not well 
watered. As you approach the rapids it becomes more level, better 
watered, and the foil more fertile. The country of Beargrafs is beauti- 
ful and rich; as; indeed, is the land on Goofe and Harrod’s creeksé 
In the fork of the Ohio and Salt river, which form a junétion about 


twenty miles below the rapids, the country is flat, and interfperfed 


with {mall lakes or ponds, occafioned by the extreme lownefs-of the 
banks of the Ohio in this ‘fork, which, when flooded, overflows the 
country, and the water fills thefe ponds periodically, or as often as 
_thofe inundations happen, and which are frequent from December 
until April, 

“The rapids of the Ohio lie about feven hundred miles below 
Pittfhhurgh, and about four hundred above its confluence with the 


Mififfippi. They are occafioned by a ledge of rocks that ftretch 


acrofs the bed of the river from one fide to the other, in fome places 
projecting fo much, that they are vifible when the water is not high, 
and in moft places when the river is extremely low. The fall is not 
more than between four and five feet in the diftance ofa mile ; fe 
that boats of any burthen may pafs with fafety when there is a flood ; 
but boats coming up the river muft unload, which inconvenience may 
very eafily be removed by cutting a canal from the mouth of Bear- 
grafs, the upper fide of the rapids, to below the lower reef of rocks, 
which isnot quite two miles, and the Si a gentle declivity the 
‘whale way. 


“ The 
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= « The fituation of the pias’ is truly delightful. The river is full ~ 
—amile wide, and the fall of water, which is an eternal cafcade, ap- 
pears as if nature had defigned it to fhew how inimitable and ftupen- 
dous are her works. Its breadth contributes to its fublimity, and the 
continually rumbling noife tends to exhilarate the {pirits; and gives a 
cheerfulnefs even to fluggards. The view up the river is terminated 
at the diftance of four leagues, by an ifland in its center, which is 
contrafted by the plain on the oppofite fhore, that extends a long way 
into the country; but the eye receding, finds new beauties, and 
ample fubjeéts for admiration in the rifing hills of Silver creek, which 
ftretching obliquely to the north-weft, proudly rife higher and higher 
as they extend, until their illumined fummits imperceptibly vanifh. 
Clarkville, on the oppofite fhore, completes the profpeé, and froma 
its neighbourhood, and from the fettlement forming upon the officers 
land, afew years muft afford a cultivated country, to blend appro- 
priate beauty with the charms of the imagination. There lies a {mall 
ifland in the river, about two hundred yards from the eaftern fhore ; 
between which and the main is a quarry of excellent ftone for build- 
ing, and in great part is dry the latter part of fummer. The banks 
of the river afe never overflowed here, they being fifty feet higher _ 
than the bed of the river. There is no doubt but it will foon become 
a flourifhing town; there are already upwards of two hundred good 
houfes built. This town is called Louifville. _ 

“ In leaving the rapids ina fouth-wefterly direétion, the country 
is flat, it bordering upon the country I have defcribed in the» 
fork of the Ohio and Salt rivers. After paffing the main branch 
of the Salt river near Bullit’s Lick, ten miles diftant, in the fork of 
the north and fouth branches, the country becomes broken and hilly, 
but between which and the Cumberland road, that leads from the 
upper parts of Kentucky, there is a confiderable extent of fine land ; 
but travelling a few leagues tarther fonthward, you arrive at exten- 
five plains, that extend upwards of one hundred and fifty miles ina 
fouth-weft courfe, and end only when they join the mountainous 
country. Some few clumps of trees, anda grove here and there, are | 
the only obftructions to aboundlefs horizon. It is pleafant to behold 
the deer bounding over the {craggy fhrubs which cover the earth. 
While the fetting fun gilds thofe extenfive plains, the mild breezes of 
a fummer’s eve, playing upon the. enraptured fenfes, foftens the 
heart to love and friendfhip. Unperceived, upon fome eminence, 
you may enjoy the fports of wild animals, which here rove uncon- 
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eerned lords of the freld. Heavens ! what charms are there in liberty ¢ 
Man born to en{flave the fubordinate animals, has long fince enflaved 
himfelf. But reafon at length, in radiant fmiles, and with grace= 
ful pride, illumines both hemifpheres; and Freepom, in golders 
plumes, and.in her triumphal car, muft now refume her long lof 
empire. 

«¢ We have now atrived upon the waters of Green river ; at the 
mouth of which, and between that and the Ohio, lies Henderfon’s 
grant of twelve miles fquare. The plains extend beyond the head 
waters of this river quite into the limits of North-Carolina; but at 
the mouth, and for forty miles above, there is a large proportion of 
good land; particularly upon Panther creek. From the mouth of 
Green river up the Ohio to Salt river, the land upon the banks of 
the Ohio is generally fertile and rich: but leaving its banks you 
foon fall into the plain country, which is confidered as little better 
than barren Iand; however, it is moft likely that it will prove ex- 
cellent for fheep to feed upon, the climate being nearly the fame as 
that of Spain, where the fineft wool in Europe is produced. And 
though the land is not reckoned valuable in this country, on account 
of its.comparative fterility, yet it is of a fuperior quality to great part 
of the foil in the lower parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
Tt abounds with hazel, which, it is well known, never grows kindly 
in a poor foil. 

«¢ The native ftrawberry is found in thefe plains in the greateft 
abundance, as are likewife plums of different forts; and, if we can 
form any idea of the native grape that grows fpontaneoufly here, and 
what the fame foil is capable of producing when they are cultivated, 
it would appear that no climate or foil in the world is more congenial 
to the vine, for I have never tafted more delicious grapes; and it 
is the opinion of fome judicious foreigners, who have vifited thefe 
genial regions, that as good wine as can be made in any part of the 
globe, might be produced from the native grape properly cultivated. 
There is nothing more common than to meet with a pleafant wine 
made here by the fettlers, who know nothing of the ufe of vats, or 
the degree of fermentation neceffary to the perfection of the art of 
wine-making. But I flatter myfelf fome progrefs will be made in 
this bufinefs, as feveral foreigners have long had it in agitation to 
undertake it. . , 

«© The country between Green and Cumberland rivers is generally 


rich, and finely watered. There is in it a moft valuable lead mine, 
E and 
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and feveral falt fprings; and between Green and Salt rivers there 
_ are two of a bitumen, which, when analyzed, is found to be amber. 
But, fo much do we ftand in need of chymifts, and mineralifts, 
‘that we remain ignorant of the properties and value of many foffils 
which have been difcovered; and many continue unknown, I appre- 
hend, from the want of curiofity of men, whofe only object feems to be 
cultivation, and the fcience of government. Perhaps thefe are the 
moft effential tothe happinefs of mankind in the wild ftate which this 
gountry is in. Arts appear to follow population. Neceffity has 
been the mother of invention, it is true ; but from the attainment of 
that perfection to which we have arrived in arts and philofophy, wif 
dom and fcience muft go forward ; and it is phyfically impoffible for 
man again to degenerate to barbarifm. 

‘¢ When the greateft merit confifts in the exercife of the mot ufe- 
ful and appropriate talents, 1 think it is likely that the ingenuity of 
men will feel a more lively ftimulus to the exercife of invention from 
the love of fame, the love of mankind, and regard to their own dig- 
nity, than it ever yet experienced from neceflity. While odious dif- 
tinctions exift, and men are rewarded in proportion to their fervility, 
human nature muift be robbed of half its manlinefs, and confequently 
men will be flothful. How many drones do we obferve in every part 
of Europe, who feed upon the induftry of the neceffiteus, or who work 
only as itis neceffary to their exiftence! Such have been the effets of 
the faétitious duties of man in that hemifphere, that every thing has 
become perverted; and governments, inftead of fecuring happinefs 
to men, have only tended to aggrandize individuals, and thus has 
flowed in, that debafement of character which has marked half the in- 
habitants of Europe with little more dignity than the monfters of the 
foreft. 

‘¢ Cumberland river rifes among the mountains, confiderably to 
the north-eaft, aid, after its feveral branches have joined it, runs a 
long way fouth, and enters the limits of North-Carolina. After a 
courfe of half a degree within thofe limits, it turns to the north-weft, 
and empties itfelf into the Ohio, at fome diftance above its junction 
with the Miffifippi. The Tenneffee runs into the Ohio, not a 
long way below the mouth of Cumberland: The Tenneffee is 
the moft important of the fouthern branches of the Ohio. Its 
northern fork, called Holfton, rifes in the country of the fame 
name, and, after pafling through Nolachucky, is joined by the 
_ Wain or fouth branch. This branch rifes in the remote parts of 
- the State of Georgia, and, after traverfing the borders of the Che- 
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rokee country, is joined by the Holfton branch, when it is called the 
Tenneflee: from thence it runs fouth-wefterly, quite through the limits | 
of North-Carolina,' and approaches the head waters of the Mobile, 
which empties itfelf inte the gulf of Mexico. In its courfe, it is very 
rapid thus far: from the material declivity of the high country, which 
from mountains gradually fink into a flat, there 1s a number of falls, 
but none of themconfiderable. It now turns again to the northward, 
and from its lazy motion it is obvious that there is very little fall of 
water from this to the Ohio. This turn conftitutes what is called the 
Great Bend of the Tenneffee, or Mufcle Shoal, from the number of 
fhoals m this part of the river that are covered with thefe fhell-fith. 
The river is here from two, to three anda half miles wide. Its im- 
portance will confiit in its being the moft convenient inlet from the 
upper parts of Virginia and the Carolinas to the Miffiffippi, it being 
. navigable for boats of forty tons burthen from Holfton, the falls ex- 
cepted, where carrying places will anfwer until there are canals made, 
which can be done with very little expence. 

«“ Holfton is a narrow {trip of country, furrounded on every fide by 
mountains ; but there is a paflage which winds through them, fo as 
to admit of a paflage this way, and down the river, without any diffi- 
culty of bad roads whatever. Should you continue your route by 
and in the road to Kentucky, you would have feveral mountains to 
pais, and at leaft two hundred miles of bad road. 

“« After you leave the plains which extend into the Cumberland 
country, in your courfe to the Tenneffee, the country is fomewhat 
broken, but moftly rich. Great part of the land lying between thefe 
rivers and the Ohio, and between Cumberland and Green rivers, was 
m military grants, made by Virginia to their officers and foldiers, 
and is efteemed a valuable fituation for its proximity to the junction 
of the Ohio and Miffifippi. Their grants extend as low on the Mif- 
fiflyppi as the partition line between Virginia and North-Carolina : 
all of which is a beautiful country: and the banks of the river, which, 
are very high, prevent it from overflowing, which is not the cafe a 
great way lower down. 

‘¢ The land in the Great Bend of the Tenneffee is very fine ; but 
when you approach the country of the Chickafaws, it becomes broken, 
light, and fandy : and,-as. you extend to the fouthward, I have been 
Jmformed the foil grows Rill lighter, and, except a large body of good 
Jand on the Mifliffippi, and the bottoms of the feveral ftreams that run 
into the Gulf and the Miffifippi, it is little better than Weft-Florida, 
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which has been celébrated in Europe for its fertility; but fo fine a 
country have I been endeavouring to defcribe to you, that, judging 
by comparifon, the people in Kentucky and Cumberland look upon. 
that as an indifferent foil. 

‘¢ In ten years more, perhaps, a fettlement will be formed fuffi- 
ciently populous to become a federal ftate in the country into which 
I am now going to advance ; the limits of which, from the conflu- 
ence of the Mifliffippi and Ohio to Detroit, is between five and fix 
hundred miles; and taking the medium diftance between Pitthburg 
and the mouth of the Ohio, acrofs to the Miffifippi from the Ohio, is 
very little lefs. The inhabitants of this immentfe diftrict do not, in- 
cluding French, amount to five thoufand. The country in this fork 
-(if I may fo call it) is various. Immediately in the fork the land is 
flat, and Hable to overflow; but as you advance on either river the 
banks rife, and the country expanding, difplays a luxuriant foil fora 
long diftance above the Wabafh on the Ohio fide, and quite to the 
Illinois on the Miffiffippi fide, which is about two hundred and thirty 
miles above its junction with the Ohio, and twenty above the mouth 
of Miffouri. This country lies nearly in the fame parallel of latitude 
of Kentucky. ['rom the mouth of the Wabafh, the bottoms on the 
Ohio are extenfive and extremely fertile, as is the country from 
thence to Poft St. Vincent; but towards the rapids of the Ohio, and 
beyond the bottoms of this river, the country is confiderably broken, 
and the foil in fome places light and indifferent. After leaving Poft 
St. Vincent, in the route to the Illinois country, you foon fall into. 
thofe extenfive plains which have been defcribed in fuch glowing cos 
ours by Hutchins, This is certainly a beautiful country, and the — 
immenfe number of deer, elk, and buffalo, whichare feen grazing in 
thofe natural meadows, renders them highly enchanting. The air 
in this climate is pure, and the almoft continual unclouded fky tends 
nota little to charm the fenfes, and te render even wildnefs delightful. 
The country betweenjPoft St. Vincent and Kafkafkias is fat and plain, 
with little variation. As you afcend the Illinois river the foil grows 
more fertile, and on either fide you find immenfe forefts. 

*¢ Detroit lies between lat. 42° and 43° upon the ftraights which 
communicate between lake St. Clair and lake Erie, confiderably to 
the weitward of Pittfburgh. The country lying between them is not 
remarkable for any thing but being a wilderneis. The foil and cli- 
mate are fuch as would entitle it to the reputation of a fine country in 
any part of Europe, except in winter, when the froft is extremely fe- 
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vere, but lefs intenfe than that of Canada. Quebec lies nearly in the 
fame latitude as Paris, and from the defcription which the Emperer 
Julian has given of the winters he quartered there, during his com- 
mand in Gaul, there feems to be little difference between the winters 
of France at that period, in refpe& to cold, and the prefent winters 
of Canada. Perhaps the extent of continent lying to the north-weft, 
and the immenfe lakes of frefh water which coyer it, will not admit 
of the climate of that part of America being fo rapidly meliorated, 
as the climate of Europe has been by cultivation. However, it is 
certain, that as the country has been more opened in America, and 
thereby the rays of the fun have acted more powerfully upon the earth, 
thefe benefits have tended greatly already to foften the winter feafon; 
fo that peopling Canada, for which we are much obliged to you, is 
-a double advantage to ws. Firft, it 1s fettling and populating a 
country, that muft, fooner or later, from the natural order of things, 
become part of our empire, and immediately meliorating the climate 
of the Northern States. But to return to Detroit. Our courfe from 
thence to the head waters of the Miami is fouth-wefterly. The 
country for fome diftance is flat, and the foil heayy and damp; but, 
upon the waters of thofe rivers it is beautiful, and abounds in the 
_ gifts of nature. | 

“ The communication between lake Erie-and the Ohio by water 
this way, will be up the fouthern branches of the lake, and by 
fhort paffages you arrive upon the waters of the Great Miami, Scioto 
and Mufkingum, which are navigable when flooded. It muft be 
obferved, that the rivers 1 have been mentioning are not nayigable, 
throughout the year, for boats of above ten or fifteen tons. Great 
pat of the country, between this and the Wabath is champaign ; but 
in travelling towards the rapids of the Ohio you pafs confiderable : 
plains, and then fall into a broken and hilly tract of poor land, that 
continues with little variation until you approach the rapids, when 
all the variety and charms which this river produces, prefent them- 
felves again. From Detroit te the rapids is nearly four hundred — 
miles, . 

“ The rapid population of the weftern country has not only afto- 
nifhed America ittelf, but it muft: amaze Europe, when they enter 
Jato the views and increafe of this growing empire. The firft fete. 
tleent on the weftern waters by the Englifh was in 1760, and, under 
the influence of almeft continual Indian wars, that fettlement (I am 
now ipeaking of the upper fettlement on the Ohio) now contains — 
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not lefs than ati hundred thoufand fouls. The State of Kentucky 
did not make a permanent fettlement before 1780, which now cons 
tains not lefs than an hundred thoufand. The Cumberland fettle- 
ment began about this time, but it was at leaft three years after. 
wards before there was fecurity given to that fettlement, and there 
are fettled about fifty thoufand fouls more. Beftdes the fettlement 
in the great bend of the Tenneffee, which will join them in their 
feparation from North-Carolina, the fettlement of Nola Chucka 
and French-broad, made on the branches of the Tenneffee in the 
years 1782, 1783, 1784, and 1785, contain between thitty and forty 
thoufand fouls; feveral other fettlements are forming at the Iron 
banks on the Miffiffippi, befides thofe tpon the weftern fide of the 
Ohio, which, including the. inhabitants at Poft St. Vincent and the 
Kafkaikias (I judge from the beft information) do not fall fhort 
of fifty thoufand. I have not mentioned the number in the fet- 
tlement of the great bend of the Tenneffee, as I have hot been able 
to colleét' any fatisfactory information refpecting them: but I fuppofe 
the aggregate number of fouls in the weftern country is very little, 
if at all, fhort of four hundred thoufand, including the fetilements 
of Holfton, Clinch river and Powel’s valley, which, taken together, 
may amount to feventy thoufand fouls, and which are properly on 
the weftern waters. a ey, 5 

“ The fettlements on the weftern fide of the Ohio have been 
greatly haraffed and retarded by the Indian war, which has conti- 
nued with little variation fice 1785; but the vigorous meafures | 
which their depredations have obliged Congrefs to adopt, muft 
end with a permanent peace, or in a few years their provocations 
will lead to the extirpation of the whole of the Miami and Illinois © 
tribes. Their prowefs and determined refolution will, no doubt, 
confiderably annoy our army, which, having been moftly recruited 
from the Atlantic country, are not acquainted with fuch dexterity 
and courage, or indeed habituated to their manner of fighting: but 
our numbers have grown too confiderable ; for defeats only invigo- 
rate our meafures, while the lofs of every man, to nations whofe 
population is fo extremely tardy as that of the favages of America, is 
a lamentable confideration. : 

‘¢ In the peopling this country new States will naturally arife, and 
thus, in contemplating the continent of America, we may form an 
adequate idea of what will be the magnitude of its federal empire. 

The upper fettlement on the Ohio, though more populous than the 
i Za fettle- 
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pitlement of Cumberland, is not likely to become a feparate State: 

afoon. The greateft part of it is within the limits of Pennfylvania, 
and not fo remote from the capital of that State as the Cumberland 
fettlement is from the capital of North-Carolina, The intercourfe 
is continual, and the productions of the country, or at leaft their 
cattle, may be driven to Philadelphia, &c. as I have obferved before ; 
and their influence is not fufficient to procure them an act of fepa- 
ration, fhould they defire it. In the cafe of North-Carolina and 
Cumberland there is little or no communication between them, nor 
is it to be expected that it ever can be the intereft of either to con- _ 
tinue the connection; therefore it is moft likely, that diftria will 
follow Kentucky in the links of the great federal chain. 

‘¢ I muft now proceed upon conjecture, as there are no definite 
limits prefcribed by the federal government for the lines of demar- 
kation, which are to be the different boundaries or limits of new 
States that will arife. However, it is eafy, by confulting natural 
boundaries, to form a pretty juft idea where will be their different 
divifions, I have already remarked, that Kentucky and Cumber- 
land are divided by a line in latitude 3642, which will be the boun- 
dary of Cumberland to the northward. The mountains will moft 
likely be its eaftern limits; its fouthern limits will be, either the par- 
tition line continued between North-Carolina and Georgia, or it will 
run foutherly, until it ftrikes that ridge of hills which divides the Ten- 
neffee country from the country of the Chacktaws ; thence a due 
- weft courfe to the Miffiffippi, or following fome one of thofe branches 
which rife in thofe hills, and purfuing its courfe to that river. This 
will comprehend a diftri€t of country of nearly two hundred miles 
in length from eaft to weft, and nearly one hundred and fifty from 
north to fouth. I cannot fpeak here with accuracy, as it is that part 
of all the weftern country which is leaft known. 

‘¢ The country upon the head waters of the Tenneffce, ftands next 
in the lift of advancement. This country includes the fettlement of 
Holfton, the fettlement of Clinch, and the fettlements of Powel’s 
valley, which are part in Virginia, and part in North-Carolina; be- 
fides the fettlements of Nola Chucka and French-broad. This laft 
fettlement will be extended to the borders of the Cherokee country, 
_ which will bind this State to the fouthward. Its weftern boundary 
will be Cumberland mountain, which will divide it fiom the States of 
Kentucky and Cumberland. Its northern limits will be the ridges of 
Aiilis that divide the waters of the Tenneffee and the Great Kanhaway 
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and its eaftern boundary will be the high hills that divide the eaftern 
from the weftern waters in this part of America, which are eaten in 
Virginia the North mountains, and which continue their courfe 
through the Carolinas. This State will be in extent upwards of two 
hundred miles from north to fouth, and the average width from eaft 
to weft nearly an hundred and fifty. 

‘© This country has’mountains on every fide but the fouth-weft, 
and is interfperfed with high hills in mott parts of it. The valleys 
are extremely fertile, and every where finely watered. The climate 
in the upper part of the country is not fo temperate as that of Ken- 
tucky, though it lies in the fame latitude, which is owing to the 
neighbouring mountains. Many parts of this diftrict are well fettled, 
and cultivation was brought to fuch confiderable perfection, that the 
inhabitants had it in contemplation to become independent feven years 
fince, under the diftinGtion of the State of Franklin. Its population 
is not only confiderable, but its refpectability in every confideration 
will very foon intitle it to the rank of a diftinct State ; though it may 
require fome time to effect a unity of fentiments, and aconfolidation 
of its various and detached fettlements into that order which the or- 
gans of government require. 

‘¢ Before I leave this fide of the Miffiffippi, I muft beg leave to 
digrefs, and fhew what will be the probable deftination of the Indian 
nations, who live between the fouthern limits of the country 1 
have been mentioning, and the Floridas, and which may amount to 
thirteen thoufand, inclufive of men, women, and children, 

‘© The Cherokees are about two thoufand five hundred; the 
Creeks three thoufand five hundred; the Chacktaws are about fix 
thoufand ; and the different vagrant nations may amount to a thoufand 
more. 

“¢ The fettlements making in the upper parts of Georgia, upon 
the fine lands of the Oconee and Okemulgee tivers, will in a very 
few years bid defiance to them in that quarter. The Georgian troops 
have already defeated them, and forced them to be quiet. The fet- 
tlement of French-broad, aided by Holfton, have nothing to fear from 
them; and the Cumberland is too puiffant to apprehend any danger. 
The Spaniards are in poffeffion of the Floridas, how long they will - 
remain fo, muft depend upon their moderation and good manners, 
and the fettlements at the Natchez and above, which will foon extend 
_ to the fouthern boundaries of Cumberland; fo that they will be com- 
pletely enveleped in a few years. Our people will continue to in- 
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croach upon them on three fides, and compel them to live more dos 
meftic lives, and afiimilate them to our mode of living, or crofs to the 
weftern fide of the Miffiffippi. “oes | 

«© The Genafee country lies upon the waters that run into lake 
Ontario, and it is expected will be peopled as foon as the Six Nations 
of Indians are peaceable. This is a very rich and fertile tra& of 
country, lying in the remote parts of New-York, bounded by Penn- 
fylvania to the fouth-eaft, by the lakes to the north-weft, and high 
hills and a wildernefs from the Ohio country. I have hitherto omit- 
ted taking notice of it, as not properly belonging to the weftern 
country ; butas 1am going to proceed to partition the country weft of 
the Ohio into feparate States, I thought it moft confiftent to keep up 
the chain of connection ; and without mentioning this diftrict, there 
would be a chafm between New-York and the uppermoft State upon 
the waters of the Ohio. 

« Let us now return to the Ohio.” That ridge of hills which di- 
vides the waters of this river from that of the lakes running fouth- 
wetterly, until they run north-wefterly, and divide the fources of the 
Wabath and Illinois rivers from the fouthern branches of the lakes, 
will moft likely mark the limits to the weft, of the upper States upon 
the weftern fide of the Ohio. The ridge of hills which divides the 
waters of the Allegany river from thofe of the Genafee, will bound 
it to the north, the Allegany river and the Ohio to the eaft, and the 
Mufkingum to the fouth. The next State, I fhould form between 
the Mufkingum and Scioto, ‘the Ohio, and that ridge of hills between 
the fources of thefe rivers and thofe of lake Erie. The third between 
the Scioto, the Great Miami, the Ohio, and the fame ridge of hills. 
The country lying between the Miami, Wabafh, the Ohio, and the 
fame hills, I would put into another State ; andthe country lying be- 
tween the Wabafh, Ohio, Miffiffippi, and Illinois rivers, I would 
eftablifh into a fifth State. 

«¢ Between the mouth of the Illinois river and waters of lake Mi- 
chegan, lies a diftriét of country equally fertile with any part of the 
weftern country ; but in the progreflion of our fettlements, it will 
be fome years before any fettlement can be formed there, except in 
the fork of the Miffiffippi and Illinois, which may be erected into a 
State, by running a line from a point, latitude 42° 30” upon the 
Miffiffippi, in fuch a direétion as to ftrike the head branches of 
the Illinois. But it is moft likely that the country on the Miffifippi 
aad Miffouri will be fettled before this diftrict, though it is confidered 
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as the empire of Spain. However, I will not be fo indecorous as to - 
parcel out the territories of. other nations; it is fufficiently prefump- 
- tuous to have gone fo far as I have. | 

* Thave now marked out the imaginary boundaries of fix new 
States, exclufive of thofe on the eaftern fide of the Ohio, the Ge- 
nafee fettlement, and without including the country between the 
northern limits of Kentucky and Pittfburgh, or the country between 
Niagara, Detroit, and the fources of thofe rivers which run into the 
Ohio. : 

‘< ‘The upper fettlement on the eaftern fide of the Ohio, will mof 
likely follow the Cumberland and Holfton in its independence. Tn 
peopling the new States, I conclude the lowermoft will be firft fet. 
tied, and confequently the firft to be admitted into the federal go- 
vernment. The diftrict of country that will be laft fettled, in all 
probability, between the Ohio, the lakes, and the Miffiffippi, to the 
fouth of St. Anthony’s fall, is perhaps that which lies between Nia- 
gara and Detroit, and extending to the ridge of hills which divides 
the waters of lake Erie and Ohio, by reafon of its damp and cold 
foil, The furrender of the forts of Niagara and Detroit, which I 
underftand is about to be done, may increafe the fettlements upon 
the borders of lake Erie; but I think it is not likely that unhofpi- 
table clime will find inhabitants, while the genial regions of the Mit- 
fiffippi are ina great meafure uninhabited. ‘ 

‘s It is next neceflary to take notice how, and in what probable 
time thefe States will be inhabited. The firft fertlement upon the 
Ohio, and the progrefs made in agriculture, were extremely tardy. 
But it is neceffary to recollect, that America was not only in an in- © 
fant ftate at the conclufion of the war in 1763,’ but that the conti. 
nual wars with the Indians greatly retarded the progrefs of that fet- 
tlement ; and if the fame obftructions have been given to the fettle- 
ments on the weftern fide of the Ohio, it is equally certain that the 
exhaufted condition of the finances of the United States, until within 
a year and a half pait, did not permit them to take thofe vigorous 
meafures neceflary to their tranquillity ; and that permanent fettle- 
- ments on that fide of the river, andthe increafe of the neceffaries of 
life, which are now in greater abundance in the weftern country than 
in any other part of America, will enable them to fupport their fitua- 
tion with infinitely more eafe than when we were obliged to bring 
almoft every thing for ufe over the mountain. 
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é¢ T have eftimated the number of fouls on the weftern waters at 
four hundred thoufand. I fhould fuppofe from the difpofition to 
early marriage, which is general, and the extraordinary fecundity it 
is obferved every where prevails, with the addition of the emigrants 
who may be expected from the eaftern States, that the inhabitants 
will double once in fifteen years for the next fixty years to come at 
leaft, which in the firft fifteen years will be equal to peopling 
four or five of thefe States; and I think we may expect to fee, at 
the end of thirty years, the whole country I have been defcribing in- 
habited. 

«It is impoflible that we can experience any thing like poverty, 
for no country, perhaps, upon the globe is fo rich in the comforts 
and neceflaries of life. As to wars, we can have none after a few 
years more are paft. ‘The Spaniards may put us to fome inconveni- 
ence for a few years to come; but in doing this, they will not only 
rifk the lofs of New-Orleans, but the whole of Louifiana, which they 
confider as the key to Mexico. Thus fecured from wars, and the 
inland navigation of the country not fubjecting us to material loffes 
in that bufinefs ; with the propenfity to early marriages, produced by 
the fimplicity and innocence of youth, tutored under the pure 
maxims of virtue and reafon; it cannot be confidered as a fanguine 
calculation, when we add the additional confideration of the probable 
number of emigrants we may receive, that our population will 
double once in fifteen years. 

“In the weftern territory is found all the variety of foil and cli- 
mate neceflary to the culture of every kind of grain, fibrous plants, 
cotton, fruits, vegetables, and all forts of provifions. The upper 
fettlements on the Ohio produce chiefly wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
Indian corn or maize, hemp and flax. The fruits are apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches, plums, ftrawberries, rafberries, currants, goofe- 
berries, and grapes; of culinary plants and vegetables, there are 
turnips, potatoes, carrots, parfnips, cymbiline or fquafh, cucum- 
bers, peafe, beans, afparagus, cabbages, brocoli, celery and fallads ; 
befides which there are melons and herbs of every fort. The provi- 
fion confifts of beef, pork, mutton, veal, and a variety of poultry, 
fuch as ducks, Mufcovy ducks, turkeys, geefe, dunghill fowls, and 
pigeons. The fuperfluous provifions are fold to the emigrants, who 
are continually paffing through thofe fettlements in their route to 
the different diftri€s of country, which I have enumerated. Some 
confiderable quantities of {pirits diftilled from rye, and likewile cy- 
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der, are {ent down the river to a market, in thofe infant fettlements 
where the inhabitants have not had time to bring orchards to any per- 
fection, or have not a fuperfluity of grain to diftil into {pirits. The 

beef, pork, and flour are difpofed.of in the fame way. The flax and 
hemp are packed on horfes and fent acrofs the mountains, to the inland 
towns of Pennfylvania and Maryland, and, as I hinted before, ina 
few years, when grazing forms the principal objeét of thofe fettlers, 
they will always find a market for their cattle at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Alexandria.* 

‘« Thefe fettlements might produce a confiderable quantity of 
fugar, but hitherto what they have made has ferved for little more than. 
home confumption, as every part of the back country, from latitude 
42° to 36° and upon the Mifliffippi, as far north as latitude 45% 
produces an abundance of the fugar maple tree as would be equal to 
furnith fugar for the inhabitants of the whole earth ; and to fend it, 
to any of the market towns on the Atlantic is too far to be profitable, 
until the canals of the Potomack fhall have been finifhed. The coun- 
try produces alfo all the pot herbs which are common in Europe: fe- 
veral kinds of nuts grow in the forefts, fuchas chefnuts, hickory, and. 

lack walnuts. “The mountains, hills, and uninhabited parts abound, 
in deer, wild turkeys, and a {pecies of groufe, called by the Ameri- 
cans promifcuoufly partridge or pheafant. There is an abundance of 
_ wild fowl, as,:-indeed, isthe cafe in every part of the weftern coun- 
try. 
‘¢ Linen and woollen cloths, leather, and hats, for home con- 
fumption, are manufactured with confiderable fuccefs. The two 
_firft articles are only made in families for their own ufe; but the 
Jatter are made by men of profeffion in that bufinefs, and are of a 
quality that wou'd net difgrace the manufactures of Europe. Black- 
fmiths work of all forts, even to making fire arms, is done there; as 
is alfo cabinet work, wheel-wright, mill-wright, houfe carpentry, 
joinery, fhoe-making, &c. &c. in fhort, all the trades, immediately 
neceflary to the promotion of the comforts of new fettlements, are te 
be found here. | 
“* After pafling to the fouthward of latitude 40 degrees, the cli 
mate becomes favourable to the culture of tobacco. It will, no 
doubt, grow farther to the north; but’ neither its flavour is fo aroma- 
tic, or the crop fo certain or productive. Indeed, the farther fouth 
tobacco grows, geneta lly the finer its quality: hence’ it ae that the 


* To which may be added Wasuinc Ton. 
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faegars of Cuba are fo much admired for their peculiar feent, and 
the Oroonoko for its mildnefs. However, this is of little confe- 
quence to any country, as it is certain no cultivation is fo pernicious 
to the foil, and of fo little real advantage to the cultivator. 1t conti- 
nually impoverifhes the land; and every additional feafon, inftead of 
producing riches to an eftate, tends to begvar it: every veftige of its 
growth is mifery and devaftation, and no foil, but’ one as prolific as 
that of the Nile, would be capable of producing it for any length of 
time, according to the fyftem which has been purfued in Virginia 
and Maryland. However, the whole of the Ohio and Miffiffippi 
country below latitude 40 degrees, is perhaps better adapted ta pro+ 
duce tobacco, in quantity, than any other country upon the face of the 
globe. 

“« Kentucky produces, befides tobacco, all the different kinds of 
grain that Ihave defcribed in the upper fettlement; all the fruits, 
with the addition of apricots and nectarines ; thefe and peaches grow 

here to very great perfection, particularly when planted upon a light 
foil, which fhould always be the cafe when it can be found; but 
however extraordinary it may appear, it is not often the cafe in this 
diftri€t of country. 

“© Thofe culinary shits vegetables, &c. I have enumerated 
abeve, are produced in the whole weftern country. In fome parts 
they grow to greater perfection than in others, as in this the cu- 
cumber, turnips, peas, and many others are much finer than I ever 
faw them any where befide. The cantilope melon is only to be 
equalled by thofe in Perfia. Weare not at the trouble and expenfe af 
forcing ; every thing put into the ground of the vegetable kind grows 
in a moft wonderful manner. 

‘‘ The foil is uncommonly favourable to hemp and Indian corn. 
T have known twelve hundred weight of the former produced from an 
acre of ground, and as much as one hundred buthels of the latter, 
This has not only been done fron) an uncommon fertile fpot, but 
there are large bodies of Jand adjoining, which are equally prolific. 
I believe that were I to mention upon an average the produce of the 
whole country, it would be found to be nearly as follows: 


Hemp per acre . : : : Soo cwt. 

Indian corn, or maize, ditto : ; 60 buthels. 

Wheat, ditto ? é : 4 30 ditto, 
"Barley, ditto gat ae eee 


Oats, 
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¢ Oats, dita. (iin sorte » . «$0 bufhels. 
Clover and timothy grafs, ditto . , 25 cwt. 

« Befides hemp and flax for manufacturing, cotton is cultivated 
with confiderable fuccefs, particularly in the fouthern parts of the 
State and Cumberland; and no doubt in a few years, when our 
fettlements extend to the Natchez, cotton will be produced in as 
great perfection as in the Eaft or Weft-Indies. No foil or climate 
can be more congenial to this plant than the regions on the lowermoft 
parts of the Mifliffippi. We have in our power to promote the cul- 
ture of filk alfo. The mildnefs of the climate, and the great quan- 
tity of mulberry trees, which are everywhere inter{perfed in our 
forefts, render this matter extremely eafy ; but how far this will be 
politic, when the ufe of filk is going out of fafhion, is a matter that 
requires fome confideration. Cotton has fupplied its place, and its 
fuperior excellence I apprehend will always make it a more profitable 
manufactory. 

“ The growth of wool will form an important confideration with 
us. ‘The plains I have defcribed extend quite to the mountains, fo 
that fheep here may have every advantage which the flocks of Spain 
enjoy. If we can form an idea from the famples of wool produced in 
many parts of the country, we may conclude that our moft fanguine 
expectations will be fully anfwered. | 

« The buffaloe is nearly driven out of Kentucky ; fome are ftill 
found upon the head waters of Licking creek, Great Sandy, and the 
head waters of Green river. Deer abound in the extenfive fo- 
yefts; but the elk confines itfelf moftly to the hilly and uninhabited 
places. 

_ & The rapidity of the fettlement has driven the wild turkey quite 
out of the middle countries, but they are found in large flocks in all 
our extenfive woods. 

‘© Amidit the mountains and broken countries are great numbers 
of groufe; and fince the fettlement has been eftablifhed, the quail, 
by following the trail of grain which is neceffarily fcattered through 
the wildernefs, has migrated from the old fettlements on the 
other fide the mountain, and has become a conftant refident with 
tis. This bird was unknown here on the firft peopling of the 
country. 

«© There is a variety of wild fowl in every part of this State, parti« 
cularly teal, and the fummer duck. The latter breeds with us: its 
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incubation is always in temperate climes, which is the reafon of it 
being called the fummer duck. 

“© The produétions of Cumberland are nearly the fame as thofe of 
Kentucky. The quality of tobacco is perhaps fomething better ; 
but the climate being confiderably warmer, it is not fo favourable 
to wheat and barley, nor does grafs grow there fo luxuriantly as 
with: us. 

“ The country below Cumberland foon becomes warm enough 
for indigo and rice; and perhaps thefe articles in a few years will be 
‘cultivated on the Miflifippi with as much fuccefs, if not more, than 
they ever were in South-Carolina or Georgia; particularly the 
former, as the foil on the Miffiffippi is infinitely more luxuriant than 
any in the Carolinas. Some effays were made in this bufinefs previ- 
‘ous to the late war, but the object was abandoned on the deftruction 
of the fettlement made below the Natchez. 

“ Oranges, and other tropical fruits, grow at the Natchez, and 
fome diftance above, to confiderable perfection. ‘There are a va- 
riety of nuts that grow both in Kentucky and Cumberland, fome of 
which are common to both; the moft remarkable of them. is the 
Pacane; all of which have been noticed both by Carver and Jefferfon. 
‘Grapes, plums, goofeberries, and ftrawberries, grow alfo f{ponta- 
neoufly in the fouthern parts of Kentucky, and in moft parts of 
Cumberland. 

“ The produce of the weftern country will be nearly the fame in 
the fame parallels of latitude throughout; fo that comparing my ima- 
ginary States with the fettled country fouth-eaft of the Ohio, you 
will be able to form a juft idea of what they will be capable of pro- 
ducing. But to comprehend the object of the commerce of this coun- 
try, it is firft neceffary to contemplate it, abounding in all the com- 
forts of life, limited in its variety of climate only by what is not defi- 
rable; witha foil fo prolific, a navigation fo extenfive, and a fecue 
rity fo permanent, from being inland, that it feems this vaft extent of 
empire is only to be equalled for its fublimity, but by the object of 
its agerandizement. 

“« Provifions, tobacco, and raw materials, will conftitute the firlt 
articles of our trade. Such a quantity of beef, pork, bacon, butter, 
cheefe, &c. &c. may be furnifhed from this country as will one day, 
no doubt, furnith the Weft-India iflands, and afford relief to the mi- 


ferable Chinefe, whofe fcanty portion of rice is only fufficient te keep 
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foul and body together... Our mountainous countries muft always 
prove excellent ranges for herds of cattle ; the grafs, in the fummer, 
affording futhcient food to fatten them, without the expenfe of culti- 
“vated meadows, and the winters are feldom fo fevere as to require any 
other food than the cane and pea-vine. | 

*¢ The navigation of this country has been much talked of. ‘The 
diftance {rom one place to another has been computed with fome de- 
gree of accuracy, and the various experiments which have been made 
confirm the opinion that its difficulty is merely imaginary. 

** ‘The common mode of defcending the ftream is in flat-bottomed 
boats, which may be built from fifteen to five hundred tons burthen. 
But, as tar as | have been able to judge, I fhould fu ppofe, that about 
fifty or fixty tons burthen would be the moft convenient, wieldy, and 
confequently fafe, particularly when the waters are very high ; for in 
fuch cafes the rapidity of the current makes it difficult to manage ar 
unwieldy mafs with facility. Thefe boats are built of oak plank, 
with a certain proportion of breadth to their length, i, e. nearly as 
twelve feet to forty ; which will be a boat of nearly forty tons. They 
are covered or not as occafion may require. The object is to build 
them as cheap as poffible, for their unwieldinefs prevents the pofiibi- 
lity of their returning, and they can only be fold as plank. 

** Several of thefe boats fetting out together, let us fuppofe five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, of fixty tens burthen each, which would re- 
quire each fix hands to navigate them; ten boats then of fixty tons 
each will employ fixty hands, which will be equal to navigate up the 
ftream three boats of five tons each, and would be .more than tufh- 
cient to bring back the cargo that the produce of the ten boats would 
-purchafe ; as the articles we export are grofs and bulky, while we 
-want only in return fuperfine goods: the coarfer goods of every fort 
will always be manufactured in the country. We alfo make our own 
falt, fugar, fpirits, malt liquor, and fhall foon make our own wine. 

Thefe boats muft be worked up with Ream and fails. 
“¢ The invention of carrying a boat againf the ftream by the influ- 
ence of fteam, is a late improvement in philofophy by a Mr. Rumfey 
.of Virginia, whofe ingenuity has been rewarded by that State with 
the exclufive privilege of navigating thofe boats in her rivers for ten 
years ; and as this grant was given previous to the independence of 
Kentucky, the aét of feparation guarantees his right. Some circum- 
‘Mlance or other has prevented his bringing them into ufe. However, 
there can be no doubt of the fuccefs of his fcheme, for the Affembly 
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of Virginia had the moft unequivocal affurances before they gave thé 
privilege, in a certificate figned by General Wafhington and Mart 
Page, Efquire: fetting forth, that they had feen a boat, they believed 
to be conftructed by Mr. Rumfey, afcend a ftream without the aid of 
manual labour, but without mentioning the operating caufe, which 
has fince appeared to be fteam. If this principle fhould fail (and from 
{uch authority I do not conceive how it is to be prefumed,) I flatter 
myfelf that philofophy is capable of fupplying the place in the appro- 
ptiation of fome one of the fecrets with which mechanics abound. 

‘¢ Tn taking a retrofpective view of the world, we are for a moment 
furprized when we recollect that fome thoufands of years had elapfed 
before printing was invented ; and that the only way of accumulating 
the copies of art and genius was by the tardy method of tranferibing ; 
and that the art of navigation was for nearly as long a time devious, 
and regulated by no certain laws, the ftars and head lands of different 
countries being the only guides to the adventurous mariner, who often 
perifhed when the heavens were obfcured. O Liberty! how many 
bleffings haft thou brought to America ! Man in promulgating his opi 
nions, now finds fecurity under the wings of an eftablifhed freedom; 
and the difmal dungeon, which eclipfed the luminous mind of the 
celebrated Italian, would now be ere¢ted into a fchool for him to lecs 
ture in, inftead of a prifon to bewail the miferable ignorance and de- 
pravity of his fellow-creatures. Truth and reafon have led to th’s 
melioration of manners—it will lead to more benefits to mankind,--- 
But fhould we ftill be obliged to row our boats againft the ftream, # 
zs not only practicable, but eafy. . 

‘¢ The frequent turnings in the Miffiffippi produce in every bend 
eddy water ; which, with the advantage the wind affords (that blow- 
ing the greater part of the year from the fouth-weft, and directly up 
the windings of the river, by reafon of the vacancy between the banks 
and rifing forefts on either fide, affording a channel for the current of 
the air) is fufficient with fails, keeping as much as poffible in the ede 
dy water, to carry a boat filty miles aday up the ftream. 

«« To account for thofe winds philofophically would be extremely 
eafy ; buts it isa circumftance notorious from the teftimony of voy- 
agers in the Miffiffippi, and Ohio, I prefume the teft of experience » 
will be preferred to any philofophical difquifition upon the fubjec. 

“ Should this navigation prove too tedious, and no improvements. 5 

“appear likely to be made in it, the importing into the country may be: 
facilitated by another channel, from the gulf of Mexico up the Mo- - 
bile, » 
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bile, which is a lazy current ; from the principal branch of which 
there is but a fhort paflage to a branch of the Tenneifee, when you 
will have the advantage of the ftream quite into the Ohio.» Ihave 
' enumerated this circumstance merely for the fake of information ; for 
T have not the fmalleft doubt of the eligibility of the navigation of the 
Mififippi, which is preven from the experiments wach are daily 
making. 

..* The diftance from Pittfburg to the Mufkingum is one hundred 
and feyenty-three miles; to the Little Kanhawa one hundred and 
feventy-eight: to the Great Kanhawa two hundred and eighty-five ; 
_ to Great Sandy three hundred and forty-two ; to the Scioto three hun- 
dred and ninety; to Lime-ftone five hundred ; to the Little Miami 
five hundred and ten ; to Licking creek five hundred and twenty-four ; 
to the Great Miami five hundred and fifty; to the Great-bone creek 
five hundred and eighty-two; to the Kentucky fix hundred and twen- 
ty-fix; to the rapids feven hundred and three ; to Salt river feven 
hundred and twenty-three; to Green river nine hundred and twenty- 
two; to the Wabafh one thoufand and nineteen ; to Cumber- 
land river one thoufand one hundred and thirteen; to the Tenneffee 
one thoufand one hundred and twenty-fix; to the Miflifippi one 
thoufand one hundred and eighty-three : from thence to New Orleans 
is about one thoufand and five. 

_. “ J have mentioned that it is about two hundred and thirty miles 
from the mouth of the Ohio up the Miffiflippi to the mouth of the Mit 
fouri, and about twenty from thence to Illinois, which is navigable for 
batteaux to its, fource.. From thence there is a portage only of two 
miles to Chickago, which is alfo navigable for batteaux to. its en- 
trance into lake Michegan, which is a diftance of fixteen miles. This 
lake affords communication with the river St. Lawrence through lake 
Erie, paffing Niagara by a portage of eight miles. The lakes. Erie 
and Michegan are navigable for veffels drawing fix and feven feet 
water. This is one of the routes by which the exchange of commo.- 
dities between the northern and fouthern parts of this empire will be 
facilitated. 

«¢ In continuing the plan of intercourfe, it will be found extremely 
eafy to pafs through lake Ontario to Wood creek ; up Wood creek, 
and by a portage of about three miles, you arrive ata creek, which 
in three miles more brings you to fort Edward upon the Mohawk 
giver, a branch of Hudfon’s river. There are feveral carrying 
places between that and its junction with Hudfon ;: but very little 
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labour would remove them, and which I have no doubt but-the State 
of New-York will be judicious enough to fet early about. It is 
certain they have ordered furve¥s to be made, and plans are forming 
for the removal of thofe obftructions. It has’ beer long in embryo 
with them.* Jt was impoffible a plan of fo much utility could efcape 
that fage and penetrating politican General Schuyler, whofe vaft eftate 
lies moftly in that part of America, 

“© There are alfo portages into the waters of lake Erie from the 
Wabafh, «Great Miami, Mufkingum, and Allegany, from two’ to 
fixteen miles. ‘The portage between the Ohio and Potomack will be. 
about twénty miles when the obfiruétions in the’ Monongaliela and 
Cheat rivers are removed, which will form the firft objeét of the gen- 
tlemen of Virginia when they have completed the canal on the Poto- 

mack. | 
«The obftru@ions to the navigation of the great Kanhawa are 
of fuch magnitude, that it will require a work of ages to remove 
them; but if ever that fhould be done, there will be an eafy com- 
munication between that and James river, and likewife with the 
Roanoake, which rans through North-Carelina. | But this is an event 
too remote to deferve any confideration at prefent. 

«¢ All the rivers in this country of fixty yards wide and upwards, 
are navigable almoft to their fources for flat-bottomed boats during 
their floods, and for batteaux the greater part of the year, the Great 
Kanhawa and little Miami excepted.’ The Tenneflee'has a confide- 
rable fall where it paffes ‘through Cumberland mountain, where 
there muft be a portage alfo. From thence it is navigable quite to 
Holfton. Hel g's . , ' 

“ The rapids of the Ohio are no obftruction in high water to boats 
going down the river, and indéed batteaux may pafs almoft at any 
time. There are two fmall rapids in the Wabafh between its mouth 
‘and St. Vincent’s, but they are no impediment to navigation, except 
at times of low water. The Kafkafkia is a fmall river which runs 
Into the Miffiffipp below the Illinois, and is navigable a confiderable 
way above the plains. The Mifliippi is navigable to St. Anthony’s 
falls; without any obftruétion. Carver defcribes it as navigable 
_ above them as far as he travelled.’ We have too little knowledge of 


* That State paffed an Act of Aflembly in July 1792, for removing all. the ob- 
fiructions between Hud{on’s river and lake Ontario; by which means, when it is done, 
there will be an inland navigation, taking its various courfes of nearly two thoufand 


milles in extent. 
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the Miffouri to form any decided opinion of the extent of its naviga- 
‘tion. It is however certain, that it isa more powerful ftream than 
the Miffiffippi, and in entering that river, it triumphantly rufhes 
acrofs, and its turbid waters, unmixed, feem to difdain a connection 
fo inferior. From the beft information that we have been able to 


collect, it is navigable for twelve or fifteen hundred miles above its 


mouth without obftruction ; and I think it is not unlikely, that in 
fettling the country towards its fource, we {hall find it is not remote 
from the fources of the ftreams running into the Pacific ocean, and 
that a communication ‘may be opened between them with as much 
eafe as between the Ohio and Potomack, and alfo between the fettle- 
ments on the Miffiffippi and California. This circumftance is the 
more likely to happen, as it does not appear that the ridges of hills 
which divide the waters of the Pacific ocean from the waters of the 
Mififfippi, are either fo high or fo rugged as the ae moun- 
tains. 

«¢ You will obferve, that as far as this immenfe continent 1s. known 
the courfes and extent of its rivers are extremely favourable to com= 
munication by water; a circumftance which is highly important, 
whether we regard it in a focial or commercial point of view. The 
intercourfe of men has added no inconfiderable luftre to the polifh of 
manners, and, perhaps, commerce has tended more to civilize and 
embellifh the human mind, in two centuries, than war and chivalry 
would have done in five. 

“ The federal government regulating every thing commercial, 
muft be productive of the greateft harmony, fo that while we are 
likely to live in the regions of perpetual peace, our felicity will re- 
‘ceive a zeft from the activity and variety of our trade. We fhall pafs 
through the Miffifipi to the fea—up the Ohio, ‘Monongahela and 
Cheat rivers, by a fmall portage, into the Potomack, which will 
bring us to the federal city on the line of Virginia and Maryland— 
through the feveral rivers 1 have mentioned, and the lakes to New 
York and Quebec—from the northern lakes to the head branches of 


the rivers which run into Hudfon’s bay into the Arctic regions—and ~ 


from the fources of the Miffouri into the great fouth fea. Thus in 
the center of the earth, governing by the laws of reafon and humanity, 
we feem calculated to become at once the emporium and protectors 
of the world. 
a sali rains in the latter end of the autumn produce sds: in 
Abe Ohio, and it is an uncommon feafon when one of thote floods does 
PV ox. Ue Bb not 
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not happen before Chriftmas. If there is much frofty weather in 
the upper parts of the country, its waters generally remain low until 
they begin to thaw: but, if the river is not frozen over, which is 
not very common, there is always water fuflicient for boats of any 
fize from November until May, when the waters generally begin to 
fubfide ; and by the middle of June, in moft feafons, they are too 
low for boats above forty tons, and thefe muft be flat-bottomed. 
The froft feldom continues fo long as the middle of February, and 
immediately upon its breaking, the river is flooded; this flood may 
in a degree fubfide, but for no length of time; and it is from that 
period until May that the boats generally come down the river. 
The diftance of defcending is in proportion to the height of the wa- 
ter; but the average diftance is about eighty miles in twenty-four 
hours, and from fixty to one hundred are the, extremes: fo that the 
mean time of going in a flat-bottomed beat from Pittfourg to the ra- 
-pids, is between eight and nine days, and about twenty days more to 
New Orleans: which will make a pafiage from Pittfburg to that 
place nearly a month. The inundations of the Miffifippi commence 
Something later than thofe of the Ohio; butt is very certain they 
begin in March, and fubfide in July. This is the moft proper time 
to afcend the river, as you avoid the fhoals, have finer weather, but, - 
above all, when the water is high you have ftronger eddies; and 
with taking thefe advantages, and with dexterous watermen, you 
may proceed fifty miles a'day, which will bring you back to the ra- 
pids of the Ohio in forty days, making a large allowance for contin- 
gencies. | 
“© The articles of fugar and falt, though not abfolutely neceffaries 
of life, have become, from habit, fo effential, that I doubt if any ci- 
vilized people would be content to live without them, The extenfive 
climate of this country, I believe, is no where warm enough for the cul- 
tivation of the fugar-cane with fuccefs ; and to import it would be toa 
expenfive by reafon of its great weight ; but nature has fuperfeded 
that neceffity in the fupply ofthe fugar maple-tree. It has been long 
known:that fugar could be made from the juice of this tree ; but from 
the imperfect knowledge of the bufinefs of fugar-making, the fam 
_-~#piles from this liquid were fuch as promifed no great expectations in 
future experiments : however, the neceflity which the people were 
under of making it, or doing without fugar, proved, that with 
care and proper management, it could be made equal to the fine fk 
fugars of the Weft-Indies or Brazil. Some famples fhewn toa fugar 
refiner in Philadelphia, which aftonifhed him, produced feveral ins 
; ftructions © 
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ftrudtions in the art, which occafioned immediate fuccefs. The peo- 
ple began to treat the fugar-trees more tenderly: and inftead of chop- 
ping a large gap in their trunk, as had always been the practice, and 
which was fufficient to deftroy a lefs tender tree, the juice was found 
to ooze as effectually from an incifion made with a {crew auger of 
three quarters of an inch diameter. But this was the {malleft of the 
improvements. All the means made ufe of in the Wett-Indies for the 
perfection of the art were foon afcertained and practifed : fo that 
the’ country is not only equal to fupply itfelf with fugar, but might, 
with increafe of hands, fupply the inhabitants of the globe. 

«© The fugar maple-tree not only grows in the greateft abundance 
throughout this country within the limits I have mentioned, but it is 
known to be the hardieft, and the moft difficult to deftroy, of all the 
trees in our forefts, the beech not excepted, by the planters, who 
have a method of chopping or girdling the trunks of trees about one 

foot and a half above the ground, in order to kill them, and thereby 
they prevent their crops from being fhaded. ; 

“Tt is known, that old trees produce the moft and the richeft juice 5 
and it is alfo known, that trees which have been ufed for years are bet- 
ter than frefh trees. ‘It is a common remark, that whenever you fee a 
black tree of this fort, it is a fure fign it is a rich one. The blacknefs 
proceeds from the incifions made in the bark by the pecking of the 
parroquet, and other birds, in the feafon of the juice rifing, which 
oozing out, dribbles down its fides, and ftains the bark, which, in 

the progreflion of time, becomes biack. 

‘¢ [| have mentioned thefe particulars with a view to prevent your 
falling into the general error, that the refource of making fugar from 
the maple will foon be deftroyed from the very nature of producing 
it; believing, as many do, that it is impeflible for the tree to be able 

- to bear the annual wounds which are neceifary to be made in its trunk 
in order to draw off the juice; and that a few years muft neceffarily 
extirpate them ; now, fo far from there being any danger of that, 
experience has fhewn, the longer that they are ufed in a proper man- 
ner, the more plentiful and rich will be their juice to a certain age 5 
ewhich will be in proportion to the life of thofe trees. No exact efti- 
mate can be made of that; but I conclude their decay is not earlier 
than. other trees. | 
_ The feafon of tapping is moftly about the middle of February 
in Kentucky ; but not until the latter end of the month, about Pittf- 

_-burg, in the remote parts of Pennfylvania, on the head branches of 
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the Sufquehanna, and Delaware, and in the State of New York. 
Frofty mornings and bright funfhine are neceflary to produce copious 
exudations. The feafon continues in this climate about fix weeks, 
when the juice is found to be too thin and poor to make fugar ; but 
itis ftill capable of making molaffes, f{pirits by diftillation, vinegar, 
and an agreeable table beer. 

« The bufinefs of fugar-making is moftly managed by women and 
boys ; the men generally having nothing more to do with it than to 
tap the trees, prepare the fheds, and different apparatus. So that our 
agricultural employments are very little ob{ftruéted by this bufinefs, 
which produces fo important an article for domeftic ufes, The per-_ 
fection to which we have brought our fugars has induced many peo- 
ple in the upper parts of the States of New-York and Pennfylvania te 
make a bufinefs of it during the feafon of the juice running ; and 
confiderable quantities have been fent to the markets of Philadelphia 
and York, not inferior to the beft clayed French and Spanifh 
fugars. | 

“‘ The falt fprings that have been found in the fingle State of Ken= _ 
tucky, under proper management, would be fufficient to produce 
falt for all the inhabitants which the weftern country could fupport. 
There are at leaft twelve of thofe fprings between Great Sandy and 
Cumberland ; the principal of which are the upper and lower Blue. 
licks, on Licking creek ; one on the Great-bone creek ; one on Drin- 
mon’s lick creek, about a mile anda half from the mouth of the Ken< 
tucky ; and Bullit’s lick, on Salt river, twenty miles from the rapids 
of the Ohio. This fpring is the firit that was worked in the country. 
The firft effays in this bufinefs were alfo imperfect, which, however, 
proceeded more from poverty than ignorance. The great principle 
by which the faline particles are chryftallized, is univerfally known 
‘to be by the evaporation of the humid ; and the greater the fuperficial 
furface of that evaporation, the more rapidly the chryftals will form. 
But the firft fettlers could not procure falt pans, and were obliged to 
‘ufe asa fubftitute the pots and kettles they had brought out for do- 
meftic purpofes. 

‘¢ Such was the commencement of making falt in this country $ 
which, from its {€arcity and high price, in fome meafure difcouraged 
the fettlement, of the country. However, the great improvements 
fince that wra ‘have done away all thofe feats, and falt is now manu- 
factured in plenty, and fold cheap. 
| : « The 
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es "The water is by no means fo ftrong as fea water. It requires 

nearly four hundred gallons to make one bufhel of falt, which is mere 
_ by one half than would be wanted of fea water to produce that quan- 
tity. 

«“ The water is not colleéted immediately from the fpring. An 
area of from five to ten acres round thofe {prings is found to be im- 
preenated with this mineral, fo that by digging wells in any part of 
that {pace falt water is difcovered. From this cireumftance I am of 
opinion, that by digging pits a body of earth would be found ftrongly 
impregnated with falt, from which the faline particles might be more 
eafily feparated than from water; and it is certain, that if the water 
receives its particles of falt from the earth that it paffes through, fuch 
earth muft contain a large proportion of falt, otherwife the flrength 
of the water would not be fo confiderable. However it will require 
fome time to determine this matter, asthe infancy of our country wall 
not permit us to fpeculate too largely in experiments that would be ate 
tended with heavy expenfes, were they not to prove fuccefsful. 

‘< Salt fprings have been found in every part of the weftern coun- 
try, which has been well explored, and J have.no doubt that time 
will prove every part of it is well fupplied with them, The manner 
by which they are moftly found in uninhabited places, is by the large 
buffalo roads which lead to them. Whenever the ramification of 
‘thofe roads begin to concenter, it isalmoft an infallible fign that a fale 
lick is near. Thofeanimals reforting to them throughout the tempe- 
“:rate part of the year for the benefit of the falt, make large roads, 
which leading from the lick, branch different ways into the country. 

<¢ We have various other minerals, fuch asiron, which is the moft 
ufeful, copper, lead, fulphur, nitre, &c. &c. Tron ore is found in 
great plenty upon the northern branches of Licking creek, and like- 
wife upon the waters of Green river. A lead mine has been worked 
maany years with confiderable profit, which lies in the country of 
‘Montgomery, upon the waters of the Great Kamhawa. There is 
another between the Cumberland and Tenneffee rivers, faid to be 
very valuable, and its ore more pure than any other which has been 
difcovered in America. But the lead mine on the Mififlippi muft 
prove inexhauftible. It extends from the mouth of Rock river more 
‘than one hundred miles upwards. Befides thefe, there are feveral 
others, fome of which lie on the Spanith fide of the Miffiffippi, and 
have been ufed for years paft. Copper mines have been difcovered in 
_ feveral ait but the mine on the Wabafh ts, perhaps, the richeft 

vein 
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vein of native copper in the bowels of the whole earth: and no doubt _ 
will render all the others of little or no value. Sulphur is found in fe- 
yeral places in abundance ; and nitre is made from earth which is col- 
leéted from caves and other places to which the wet has not penetrated. 
‘The making this falt, in this country, is fo common, that many of the 
fettlers manufacture their own gunpowder. This earth is difcovered ia 
greater plenty on the waters of Green river, than it is in any other — 
part of Kentucky ; but perhaps. ftill farther fouthward it will be 
found in greater plenty. However, it is fo common in every part of 
the country, that it might be made a confiderable article for exporta- 
tion. I have heard of black lead mines upon the head waters of the 
Kentucky, but I have not been able to procure any certain informa- 
tion refpecting them. But I fhould conceive that there can be little 
doubt, that when the country, and particularly the mountainous parts 
of it, are well explored, all the ufeful minerals will be found in abun- 
dance. 

«¢ IT have already mentioned the coal mines in the upper parts of 
the Ohio country ; befides which there are great quantities of coal 
upon the upper branches of the Miffiffippi. It is particularly favour- 
able that this mineral lies at the heads of our larger rivers, as it can 
be fent down with the greateft facility ; and it is very certain that the 
great body of it, which the Ohio country alone contains, is equal to 
anfwer all the purpofes for which it may be wanted throughout this 
extenfive empire. 

‘¢ Though the champaign part of this country has no ftone on its 
furface, yet every where lime-ftoneis found from fix to fifteen feet be- 
low it. Moft of the bottoms of our rivulets and ftreams are paved 
with this ftone. Itis very eafily calcined, when it becomes excellent 
lime. It is alfo convenient for building, by reafon of its peculiar 
fmoothnefs, and the eafe with which it may be worked into any form. 
Befides this ftone, which is the moft common, every other kind of 
{tone is found-that is either ufeful or ornamental ; fuch as flint, grind- 
ftone, and millftones, of a very good quality, which have been reck- 
oned equal to French burrs. There is the greateft plenty of marble 
upon the banks of the Kentucky, particularly at Leefburg. Ihave 
not feen any that has been polifhed ; but judges in that bufineis give 
us the moft flattering ideas of its quality. 

‘¢ Clay is yery common in every part of this country which is pro- 
per for bricks ; and there is a fuperior kind on the Beech fork of Salt 
xiver, which no doubt might be manufactured into good porcelain. 

Carver 
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Carver has mentioned a clay of this fort that he faw above St. Antho- 


ny’s falls. Marl, chalk, gypfum, and ocres, are found in various 


parts. , 

“‘ ‘With refpect to climate in Kentucky you experience a greater 
temperature of air than in any country in which J ever travelled, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer feldom falling below 35 degrees in winter, nor 
rifingabove 80 in fummer. The approach of the feafons is gradual. 
The fummer continues moftly to the middle of Oftober. The autumn, 
or mild weather, generally continues until Chriftmas, when we have 


— fome cold and froft until February, when {pring approaches, and by 


the beginning of March feveral fhrubs and trees begin to fhoot forth 
their buds; by the middle of the month, the buck-eye or horfe-chef- 
nut is clad in its f{ummer’s livery ; and by the middle of April the fo- 
liage of the forefts is completely expanded ; which is a fortnight ear- 
lier than the leaves are fhot in Virginia and Maryland. Cumberland 
is proportionally more temperate than North-Carolina, as Kentucky 
is than Virginia.” 
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STATE OF 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


SITUATION, EXTENT, ‘AND. BOUNDARIES. 


Tuts State is fituated between’ 9 BR Fo; anal: 46%3 20’ north-latis 
tude, ‘and 1° and 6° 30° weft-longitude from Philadelphia. © Its 
Jength is: about three hundred miles, and its breadth one hundred 
and twenty; it therefore contains about thirty-four thoufand fquare 
miles. It is bounded on the north, by Virginia; on the eaft, by the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the*¥fouth, by South-Carolina and Georgia; 
and on the weft, by a chain of mountains a few wiles to the weft- 
rn ward of the Great Appalachian mountains. This chain of mountains, 
taking the whole for a part, has occafionally been called the Great 
Iron mountain, All that vafl country which lies on the weft of the 


ee ‘mountain, ‘was furrendered to. the United States by the State of 


North- Carolina in. the year 1789. It has fince been ereéted into a 
feparate government, commonly called: the ie ritory, South of Onicg 
or the Tenneffee government. * | 
. The charter limits of North- Garoliis were a line, beginning on 
the fea fide, at-a cedar ftake, at or_near the mouth of a litle river 
on the fouthern extremity of Bruniwick county, and running thence 
3 north-weft courfe through thé boundary-houfe, in latitude 33° 56’ 
to latitude 35°, and on that parallel weft as far as is mentioned in the 
charter of King Charles II. to the original proprietors of Carelina, 
viz. to the South Sea. Their northern line begins on the fea coaft in 
Jatitude 36° - 30’, and runs due weft to the termination of the fouthern 
tine. This line ftrikes the Miffiffippi fifteer miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, \Thefe limits were afcertained and confirmed agreeably 
- to an order of George II. in council. .Great-Britain, by the treaty 
“s of 1763, which was made with France and Spain, furrendered her 
3 dain) to all the territory weftward of the Mifiiippi ; and thofe nas 
A tonsg 
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tions, by the fame treaty, granted to Great-Britain the free naviga- 
tion of the Miffiffippi. By the treaty. of 1783, between Spain and 
Great-Britain, his Catholic Majefty exprefsly confirms the former 
treaty of 1763, except fuch parts as are there excepted ; comfequently 
he confirms to Great-Britain the navigation of the Miffiffippi; and 
Great-Britain, on her part, yields to the United States her entire 
right to the navigation of the fame river. _ But fince Spain now claims 
the exclufive navigation of the Miffiflippi, which fhe had formerly 
furrendered, it is very probable that the United States to whom 
North-Carolina has ceded her weftern territory, may claim the lands 
on the weft fide of the Miflifippi, which were within the original 
charter bounds of that State. , | 


C Lt M.A. TE: | 
The weftern hilly parts of this State are as healthy as any of the 
United States.. The country is fertile, full of fprings and rivulets of 
pure water. The air is ferene a great part of the year, and the inha- 
bitants live to old age; which cannot fo generally be faid of the inha- 
bitants of the flat country. Though the days in fummer are ex- 
tremely hot, the nights are cool and refrefhing. Autumn is very 
pleafant, both in regard to the temperature and ferenity of the wea- 
ther, and the richnefs and variety of the vegetable productions which 
the feafon affords. The winters are fo mild in fome years, that 
autumn may be faid to continue till fpring. Wheat harveftis in the | 
beginning of June, and that of Indian corn early in Septembers 
In the flat country, near the fea coaft, the inhabitants, during the 
fummer and autumn, are fubje@ to intermitting fevers, which often 
prove fatal, as bilious or nervous fymptoms prevail. Thefe fevers 
are ieldom immediately dangerous to the natives who are temperate, 
or to ftrangers who ate prudent. They, however, if fuffered to con- 
tinue for any length of time, bring on other diforders, which greatly 
impair the natural vigour of the mind, debilitate the conttitution, 
‘and terminate in death. The countenances of the inhabitants du 
ring thefe feafons have generally a pale yellowith caft,; occafioned 
by the prevalence of bilious fymptoms. They have very little of the 
bloom and frefhnefs of the people in the northern States, 
It has been obferved that more of the inhabitants, of the mien ef 
pecially, die during the winter by pleurifies and peripneumonies, 
than during the warm months by bilious co nplaints. Thefe p'euri- | 
_ fies are brought on by intemperance, and by an imprudent expofure 
Vot. If. Ce fee i to 
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to the weather. Were the inhabitants cautious and prudent in thefe 
re{pects, it is alledged by their phyficians, that they might in gee 
neral efcape the danger of thefe fatal difeafes. The ufe of flannel 
next to the {kin during the winter is reckoned an excellent preventa- 
tive of the difeafes incident to this climate. : 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SEA COAST, &c. 


North-Carolina, in its whole width, for fixty miles from the fea, 
is a dead level. A great proportion of this traét lies in foreft, and is 
barren. In all the champaign country, marine productions are 
found by digging eighteen or twenty feet below the furface of the 
ground. The fea coaft, the founds, inlets, and the lower parts of 
the rivers, have uniformly a muddy, foft bottom. Sixty or eighty 
miles from the fea, the country rifes into hills and mountains. 

The feveral rivers in this State are the Chowan, formed by the cons 
fluence of the Meherrin, Nottaway, and Black rivers ; all of which 
rife in Virginia. It falls into the north-weft corner of Albemarle 
found, and is three miles wide at its mouth, but narrows faft as you 
afcend ig. 

The Roanoke, a long rapid river, formed by Staunton river, which 
rifes in Virginia, and- Dan river, which rifes in South-Carolina, 
The low lands on this siver are fubjeét to inundations. It is naviga- 
ble only for thallops, nor for thefe, but about fixty or feventy miles, 
on account of falls, which in a great meafure ob{truct the water com- 
munication with the back country. It empties, by feveral mouths, 
into the fouth-weft end of Albemarle found. The planters on the 
banks of this river are fuppofed to be the wealthieft in North-Ca- 
rolina. One of them, it is faid, raifes about three thoufand barrels 
of corn, and four thoufand bufhels of peas, annually. 

The Cufhai is a fmall river, which empties into Albemarle found, 
between the Chowan and the Roanoke. 

Pamlico, or Tar, a river which opens into Pamlico found: its 
courfe is from north-weft to fouth-eaft. It is navigable for veflels 
drawing nine feet water to the town of Wafhington, about forty 
miles. from its mouth; and for fcows or flats, carrying thirty or 
forty hogfheads, fifty miles farther, to~the town of Tarbo- 
Tough. Beyond this place the river is inconfiderable, and is not nas . 
vigable. 

The Neus, a river which empties into Pamlico found below New- 
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bern ; : it is navigable for. fea veffels about twelve miles above the 
town of Newbern; for fcows fifty miles; and for {mall boats two 
hundred miles. | 

The Trent river, from the fouth-weft, which falls into the Neus 
at Newber n, is navigable for fea veflels about weve miles above the 
own, and for boats thirty, 

There are fevera' other rivers of lef note, among which are the © 
 Pafquotank, Perquimins, Little river, Alligator, &c. which dif- 
charge themfelves into Albemarle found. All the rivers in North- 
Carolina, and, it may be added, in south- -Carolina, Georgia, and 
the Floridas, which empty into the Atlantic ocean, are navigable by 
any veffel that can pafs the bar at their mouth. While the water= 
courfes continue wide enough for veilels to turn round, there is 
generally a fufficient depth of water for them to proceed. 

Cape Fear, more properly Clarendon river, opens into the fea at 
cape Fear, in about latitude 33° 4¢’. As you afcend it, you pafs 
Brunfwick on the left, and Wilmington on the right. The river then 
divides into north-eaft and north-weft branches, as they are called. It 
is navigable for large veffels to Wilmington, and for boats to 
Fayetteville, near ninety miles farther. This river affords the beft 
navigation in North-Carolina. Yadkin river rifes in this State, 
and running fouth-eaftwardly, croffes into South-Carolina, where 
it takes the name of Pedee, and pafles to the fea below George- 
town. 

The rivers of this State would be much’ more valuable, were it 
not that they are barred at their mouths. This circumftance, and the 
coaft furnifhing no good harbours, will prevent the State from build- 
ing large fhips, for which they have an abundance of excellent tim: 
ber. Several caufes have been aff igned for all the harbours and rivers 
being barred, fouth of the Chefapeak. Some fuppofe the bars are 
formed by the current of the long rivers throwing up the fands, 
where their rapidity terminates ; others with more probability. fay, . 
that a bank is thrown up = the gulf ftream, which runs near thefe 
fhores. : 

The banks of the rivers in this, and the other neighbouring States, 
often overflow after great rains, which does much damage to the 
plantations. A gentleman on the {pot afferts, that he has feen the 
water thirty feet below the banks of the river, juft after it had 
been ten feet above them. This is owing to the narrownefs of 
the mouths of the givers, which do not afford a fufficient channel 
a Ccg for 
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for the waters, accumulating every mile, to difcharge themfelveg 
into the ocean. 

Pamlico found 1s a kind of lake or inland fea, from ten to twenty 
miles broad, and nearly one hundred milés in length. It is feparated 
from the fea, in its whole length, by a beach of fand hardly a mile 
wide, generally covered with fmall trees or bufhes. Through this 
bank are feveral {mall inlets by which boats may pafs. But Ocrecok 
inlet is the only one that will admit veffels of burther into the dif- 
tricts of Edenton and Newbern, ‘This inlet is in latitude 35° 10%, 
and opens into Pamlico found between Ocrecok ifland and Core bank # - 
the land on the north is called Ocrecok ; on the fouth Portfmouth.- 
A bar of hard fand croffes this inlet, on which, at low tide, there is 
fourteen feet water. Six miles within this bar is a hard fand fhoal, 
called the Swath, lying acrofs the channel. On each fide of the 
channel are dangerous fhoals, fometimes dry. There is from eight 
to nine feet water at full tide, according to the winds on the Swath. 
Common tides rife eighteen inches on the bar, and ten on the Swath. 
Between the bar and the Swath is good anchoring ground, called the 
Upper and Lower anchorages. Ships drawing ten feet water do not 
come farther than the firft anchorage, tilllightened. Few mariners, 
though acquainted with the inlets, choofe to bring in their own vef- 
fels, as the bar often fhifts during their abfence ona voyage. North 
of Pamlico found, and communicating with it, is Albemarle found, 
fixty miles in length, and from eight to twelve in breadth. 

Core found lies fouth of Pamlico, and communicates with ite 
Thefe founds are fo large when compared with their inlets from 
the ‘fea, that no tide can be perceived in any of the rivers which 
empty into them, nor is the water falt even in the mouths of thefe 
rivers. . ! , 

Cape | Hatteras is in latitude 35° 15’. At the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s approaching the American fhores, the fhoals in the vicinity 
of Hattcres were found to be extremely dangerous, and no veffels in 
that. latitude ventured within feven leagues of the land. From a 
furvey of the ancient drafts of this part of the coaft, there can be no 
doubt but the fears of former navigators were not without founda- 
tion, as thefe fhoals are laid down very large in extent, and in many 
places covered with not more than five or fix feet water, at a great 
diftance from the land. 

The conilant experience of the coafting trade of the United States 
demonftrates, either that the ancient drafts were purpofely falfified — 

in 
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_ in order to deter feamen from venturing too near a coaft; with which 
they had ay yet a very flender acquaintance, or, which is the moft 
probable, that by the ftrong currents hereabouts, which are only 
counter currents of the gulph ‘ftream, the fands, which were origi- 
nally heaped up in this part of the ocean by fome ancient convulfion of 
nature, have been gradually wearing away, and diminifhing to what 
we find them,to beat this time, 

At prefent the out fhoals, which lie about fourteen miles fouth- 
weft of the cape, are but of five or fix acres extent, and where they 
are really dangerous to veflels of moderate draught, not more than 
half that nuinber .of acres. On the fhoaleft part of thefe there is, at 
low water, about ten feet, and here at times the ocean breaks in a tre 

_ mendous manner, {pouting, asit were, to the clouds, from the vio- 
Jent agitations of the guiph ftream, which touches the eaftern edge 
of the banks, from whence the declivity is fudden, that is to fay, 

from ten fathoms to no foundings. On the {pot abovementioned, 
which is firm fand, it has been the lot of many a good veiiel, in a gale 
of wind, to ftrike, and go to pieces. In moderate weather, how-— 
ever, thefe fhoals may be paiied over, if neceflary, at full tide, 
without much danger, by veflels not drawing more than eight, nine, 
or ten feet water. ‘ 

From this bank, which was formerly of vaft extent, and called, 
the Full Moon Shoal, a ridge runs the whole diftance to the Cape, 
about a north-weft courfe: this ridge, which is about half a mile - 
wide, has on it at low tide, generally ten, eleven, and twelve feet 
water, with gaps at equal intervals, affording good channels of about 
fifteen or fixteen feet water. The mott noted of thefe channels,’ and 
moft ufed by coafting veffels, is about one milé and a half from the 

land, and may eafily be known by a range of breakers which are al- 
ways feen on the weft fide, and a breaker head or two on the eaftern 
fide, which, however, are not fo conftant, ‘only appearing when the — 

fea is confiderably agitated. This channel is at leat two and a half 
miles wide, and might at full fea be fafely paffed by the largeft 
fhips ; thefe however rarely attempt it. The common tides fwell 
about fix feet, and always come from the fouth-eaft. A little north | 
of the cape is good anchoring in four or five fathoms, and with the. 
wind to the weftward, a boat may land in fafety, and even bring 
off cafks of frefo water, plenty of which is zo Je Sound every 

_ where on the beach, by dizging a foot or 0, and putting a barrel into 

the fands | | ae 
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Cape Lookout is fouth of cape Hatteras, oppofite Core found, and 
has’ already been mentioned as having had an excellent harbour, en- 
tirely filled up with fand fince the year 17477. 

Cape Fear is remarkable for a dangerous fhoal, called from its 
form the Frying-pan. This fhoal lies at the entrance of cape Fear 
river, the fouth part of it, fix miles com cape Fear pitch, in lati- 
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There are in this State two fwamps, that have ere the names _ 


of Great and Little Difmal. 

Great Difmal ts on the dividing, line between Virginia and North- 
Carolina. It is chiefly owned by two companies. The Virginia 
company, of whom the Prefident of the United States is one, owns 
one hundred thoufand acres. ‘Fhe North-Carolina company owns 
forty thoufand acres. In the midft ‘of this Difmal there is a lake 
about feven miles long, called Drummond’s pond. The waters of 
which in rainy feaforis difcharge themfelves to the fouthward into the 
Pafquotank, and to the north and eaftward into the branches of the 
Nanfemond, Elizabeth river, and a river which runs into Currituck 
found ; a navigable canal is to be dug from the head of the Pafquo- 
tank to the head of Elizabeth river in Virginia ; the diftance is about 
‘fourteen miles. This canal will pafs about a mile to the eaftward of 
Dnimmond’s pond, and will receive water from that lake: to pafs 
through the lake would not be fate for low-fided vefiels. “Fhe com- 
pany by whom this canal is to be cut, have been incorporated by the é 
concurring laws of Virginia and North-Carolina. In September, 
27g, the fubfcription was nearly full, and the company chofe their 
directors, and other officers. By this canal the exports of Norfolk 
muft be greatly increafed. : 

Little Difmal is in Currituck county on the fouth fide of Albemarle 
found. This Difmal had not drawn the public attention as an object 
ef importance before the end of the late war, at which time it was 
_ chiefly taken up. It is now fuppofed to contain one of the moft va- 

luable rice eftates in America. In the midit of this. Difmal there is a 
lake of about eleven miles.long, and feven miles broad. In the year 
‘2785, and 1786, fofiah Collins, Efq. of Edenton, in company with 
Meftrs. Allen and Dickinfon of that place, took up near one hundred 
_-thoufand acres of land round the lake, for the purpofe of making a 

navigable canal from the lake to the head of Skuppernong river; the 
~ diftance of which is five anda half miles. This canal, twenty feet 
wide, was finifnedin 1790, and the company in 1791 raifed above - 
ong 
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one hundred and twenty acres of rice on the margin. The natural 
channel by which the lake ufed to difcharge its waters is now ftoppeds 
and the waters pafs off by the canal. About five hundred yards from 
the lake, the company have erected feveral faw mills. The water in 
the lake is higher than the furface of the ground for about half 
a mile diftance on both fides of the canal; whence it follows, 
that the company can at any time lay under water about ten thou- 
fand acres of a'rich {wamp, which proves admirably fitted for rice. 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. 


On the banks of fome of the rivers, particularly of the Roanoke, 
the land is fertile and good, interfperfed through the other parts are | 
glades of rich fwamp, and ridges of oak land of a black fertile foil, 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax, grow well in the back hilly 
country. Indian corn and pulfe’ of all kinds in all parts. Ground 

peas run on the furface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a 
tight mould, and the pods grow under ground: they are eaten raw or 
roaited,' and tafte much like an hazle nut. Cotton and hemp are 
alfo confiderably cultivated here, and might be raifed in much greater 
plenty. The cotton is planted yearly: the ftalk dies with the fro&, 
The labour of one wnan will produce one thoufand pounds in the — 
? feeds, or two hundred and fifty, fit for manufacturing. The country 
is generally friendly to the raifing of fheep, which yield from. three 
quarters of a pound to two pounds and a half of wool, which is fhort 
and not very fine. . | | | 

The large natural growth of the plains in the low country is almoft 
univerfally pitch pine, which is a tall, handfome tree, far fuperior 
to the pitch pine of the northern States. This tree may be called the 
ftaple commodity of North-Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, and various kinds of lumber, which together conftitute at leaft 
One half of the exports of this State. This Pine is of two kinds, the 
common and the long-leaved. The latter has a leaf fhaped like other 
Pines, but is nearly halfa yard in length, hanging in large clufters. 
No country produces finer white and red oak for faves. ‘The fwamps 
abound with cyprus and bay trees. The latter is an evergreen, and 
is food for the cattle in the winter. "he leaves are thaped like thofe _ 
of the peach tree, but larger. The moft common kinds of timber _ 
in the back country are, oak, walnut, and pine. A fpecies of oak 
grows in the moift, fandy foil, called» black jack. It feldom grows 
larger than eight or nine inches diameter, It ig worthy of remark, 
7 act i that 
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that the trees in the low country, near the fea coaft, are loaded wittt 
vaft quantities of a long {pecies of mofs, which, by abforbing the 
noxious vapour that is exhaled from ftagnated waters, contributes 
much, it is fuppofed, to the healthinefs of the climate. This hypo- 
thefis is confirmed by experience, fince it is commonly obferved, that 
the country is much lefs healthy for a few years after having been 
¢leared, than while in a ftate of nature. 

The mifsletoe 1s common in the back country- This is a fhrub 
which differs tn kind, perhaps, from all others, It never grows out 
of the earth, but on the tops of trees. The roots, if they may be fo 
called, run under the bark of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. 
It is an evergeen, refembling the garden box wood.. 

The principal wild fruit are plums, grapes, ftrawberries, and 
blackberries. . ee , | 

The country is generally coveted with herbage of various kinds, 
and a fpecies of wild grafs. ‘It abounds with medicinal plants and 
roots ; among others are the ginfeng; Virginia fnake root; Seneca 
fnake root, an herb of the emetic kind, like ipecacuana; lion’s 
heart, which is a fovereign remedy for the bite of a ferpent. A {pes 
cies of the fenfitive plant is alfo found here; it is a fort of brier, the 

talk of which dies with the froft, but the root lives through the 
winter, and fhoots again in the fpring. The lighteft touch of a leaf 
caufes it to turn and cling clofe to the ftalk: Although it fo eafily. 
takes the alarm, and apparently fhrinks from danger, in the fpace of 
two minutes after it is touched, it perfectly recovers its former fitua- 
tion. The mucipula-veneris is alfo found here. The rich bottoms 
are overgrown with canes; the leaves are green all the winter, 
and afford an excellent food for cattle ; they are of a fweetifh 
tafte, like the flalks of green corn, which they in many refpedts res 
femble. 

There is a long ridge of lime-ftone, which, extending ina fouth 
wefterly direction, croffes the whole State of North-Carolina. It croffes 
Dan river to the weftward of the Sawro towns, croffes the Yadkin 
about fifty miles north-weft from Salifoury, and thence proceeds by 
‘the way of King’s mountain to the fouthern States. No lime-ftone 
has been found to the eaftward of that ridge. A fpecies of rock has 
been found in feveral places, of which lime is made, which is obvir - 
oufly a concretion of marine fhells. The State istraverfed nearly in 
the fame direGtion by another ftratum of rocks which paffes neat 


Warrenton. It is a circumftance worthy of obfervation, that the 
{fprings }| 
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iprings of water on the north-weit fide of the ridge are apt to fail 
in dry icafons’s on the fouth-weft fide they feldom fail. 

The river Yadkin, where it paffes Salifoury, is about fottr hun- 
dred yards broad, but it is reduced, between two hills, about twenty= 
five miles to the fouthward of that town, to the width of eighty or 
one hundred feet. For two miles it is narrow and rapid, but the 
moit narrow and rapid part is not above half a mile in length. In 
_ this narrow part, fhad are caught in the fpring of the year by hoop- 
fiets, in the eddies, as faft as the ftrongeft men are able to throw 
them out. Perhaps there is not in the United States. a more eligible 
fituation for a large manufacturing town. Boats with forty or fifty: 
hogtheads may pais eafily from thefe rapids to George-town. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS, | | 
This State is divided into eight diftriéts which are fubdivided inte 
- fifty-iour counties, as follows ; 
DISTRICT OF EDENTON. 


Chowan, | Pafquotank, Hertford, 


Currituck, ~ Perquimonsy Bertie, 
Camden, _ _ Gates, Tyrrel, 
DISTRICT OF WILMINGTON. * 
New Hanover, Duplin, Onflow. 
Bruniwick, Bladen, 


DISTRICT OF NEWBERN: 


Craven, Johnfton, | Wayne, 
Beaufort, Pitts Hyde 
Carteret, Dobbs, Jones. 


Thefe three diftricts are on the fea-coait, extending from the Virginia 
line fouthward, to South-Carolina. 


DISTRICT OF HALIFAX, 


Halifax, Edgecombe, Franklin, 
Northampton, Warren, . Natha 
Martin, 
| DISTRICT OF HILLSBOROUGH, ie a a 
Orange, Granville, Wake, 

@ . Chatham, Cafwell, Ranc 

myo, III, | Dad olf, 


a 
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DISTRICT OF SALISBURY. 


Rowan, Iredell, Stokes, 
Mecklenburgh, — Surry; Guilford. 
Rockingham, Montgomery, 


DISTRICT OF MORGAN. 


Burke, Lincoln, “Wilkes. 
Ruthfordy 

| DISTRICT OF FAYETTE 
Cumberland; Richmond, Sampfon, 
Moore, Robifon, Anfon. 


Thefe five diftri@s, beginning orf the Virginia liney cover thé’ 
whole State weft of the three maritime diftriéts before mentioned y 
and the greater Rated them extend quite acrofs thé State from north 
{0 fouth. 

CHIEF TOWNS, 

Newoern, Edenton, Wihnington, Halifaxy Hilliboronghy. Salife 
bury, and Fayetteville, each in their turns have been the feat of the 
General Affembly. At prefent they have no capital, According to’ 
the conftitutiorr of this State, the General Affemblies dre to’ meet at 
any placé they think fit on. thei own adjourninents. The effeét of 
this power was fuch as niight be expected, in a {tate where there is no’ 
very lar'ge city or town nearly central; it was the fource of confant 
intrigue and difquietude. The Affembly feldorh fat twice in fuccef-’ 
fion in the fame place. The public officers were fcattered over 
every part of the country. You.coiild feldom vifit the governor, the 
fecretary, the treafurery or the comptroller, in lefs riding than two’ 
or three Hundred miles. Hence records were lofty accoitnts were 
badly kept, and the State from that fingle misfortune, is f{uppofed 
to have lof more than a’ million of dollars. It was equally clear to’ 
all parties that the geverrment fhould not be itinerant, and the con+ 
vention which met in the year 1788, to cotifider of the mew federal!’ 
conftitution according to their inftructions, took this part of their 
own conftitution into their confideration, and by a very fmall ma-’ 
jority refolved that the feat of governmient flould.be fixed at fome 
place to be agreed on by commiflioners, within ten miles of Wake 
court-houfe. This is a healthy and central fituation. But an act of 
the legiflature became neceffary to give effect to this ordinance, and in 
fubfequent ailemblies, there has been generally a fimilar majority, that 

is 
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is to fay, a majority of one or two to oppofe the ordinance. The 
profits that might arife to a few publicans and fliopkeepers at. fome 
other town in which the Affembly might meet, occafioned more ac- 
tivity and procured more yotes than the patriotic defire of terminating 
difputes and fecuring a quiet, orderly, and good government, For 
the honour of reafon, by which men fhould be governed rather than 
by paffion, it is to be wifhed that their legiflatures, in fimilar circums 
ftances, had not acted in a fimilar manner. 

The General Affembly of the State, at their fefflon in December, 
1791, however, paffed a law for carrying the ordinance into effect, 
and appropriated ten thoufand pounds towards erecting public build- 
ings. 

NEW BERN. 

Newbern is the largeft town in the State, It ftands om a flat, fandy 
point of land, formed by the confluence of the rivers Neus on the 
north, and Trent on the fouth. Oppofite the town, the Neus is 
about a mile and a half, and the Trent three quarters of a mile wide, 
The town contains about four hundred houfes,* all built of wood, 
excepting the cé devant palace, the church, the gaol, and two dwelling 
houfes, which are of brick. The palace is a building erected by the-pro- 
vince before the revolution, and was formerly the refidence of the go- 
vernors. It is large and eleyant, two ftories high, with two wings for 
offices, a jittle advanced in front towards the town; thefe wings are 
connected with the principal building by a circular arcade. ‘This once 
handfome and well-furnithed building is now much aut of repair. 
One of the halls is now ufed for a danging, and the other fora 
{chool- room ; which are the only prefent ules of this palace. The - 
arms of the ae of Great Britain fti!l appear in a pediment in front of 
the building. “The Epifcopal church is a fall brick building, with 
abell. It is the only houfe for public worfhip in the place. A rum 
diftillery has lately been erected in this town. Itis the county town 
of Craven county, and has a court-houfe and gaol. The court-houfe 
ig raifed on brick arches fo ag to render the lower part a convenient 
market-place ; but the principal marketing 1 1g done with the people 
jn their canoes and boats at the river fide. 


EDENTON, 
Edenton is fituated on the north fide of Albemarle find and has. 
about one hundred and fifty indifferent wood houtes, and a few 


* In September, 1791, near one third part of this town was confumed by fire. 
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handfome buildings. It has a brick church for Epifcopalians, whicly 
for many yezrs has been much neglected, and ferves only to fhew 
that the people once had a regard, at leaft, for the externals of reli- 
gion. Its lacal fituation is advantageous for trade, but not for health. 

It is the county town of Chowan county, aud has a court-houfe and 
gao]. In or near the town lived the proprietary, and the firft of 
the royal governors. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington is a town of about one hundred and, eighty houfes, 
fituated on the eaft fide of the eaftern branch of Cape Fear or Cla- 
rendon river, thirty-four miles from the fea. The courfe of the 
river, as it paffes by the town, is from north to fouth, and is about 
one hundred and fifty yards wide. : 

In 1786 a fire broke out, {uppofed to have been igadied by the 
negroes, and confumed avout twenty- -five or thirty houfes, The 
town is rebuilding flowly, | 


HILLSBOROUGH. 

| Hillforough i is an inland town, fituated ina high, healthy, and 
fertile country, one hundred and eighty miles north-weft from New- 
bern. It is tettled by about fixty or feventy families. ee 


SALISBURY. 


Salifbury 1 1s sercealily fituated, about five miles from Yadk cil rivery 
and contains about ninety dwelling houtes. 


HALIFAX, 


Halifax is a neat little town ; it fands on. the weftern bank: of the 
Roanoke, about fix miles below the falls, and has about thirty or 
forty dwelling houfes. ‘ 

FAYETTEVILLE. 

Faycttevill e ftands on the weft fide of Clarendon, commonly called 
Cape Fear river, and about.a mile from its banks. It is weil-built 
on both fides of a creek, from which the town was formerly calied, 
Crofs Creek. Two fmall creeks unite near the town, and an ifland, 
jut below the junction, divides the creek. Some perfon took it 
into his head that the creeks croffed each other without mixing their 
waters; and the ftrangenef$ or improbability of the thing, as in 
many other cafes, feems to have been the reafon, why it was believed. 
Since the peace, this town has flourifhed, but a confiderable part of 


gti 


\ 
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i was burnt in 17934 It is fituated on a fettlement of Scotch Eight: 
landers, 
WASHINGTON. 


. 


Wathington is fituated in the county of Beaufort, on the north 
fide of ‘Tar river, in latitude 35° 30’, diftant from Ocrecok inlet 
ninety miles. From this town is exported tobacco of the Peterfburgh 
quality, pork, beef, Indian corn, peas, beans, pitch, tar , turpentine, 
-rofin, &c. and pine boards, fhingles and oak {taves. About one 
hundred and thirty y veffelg enter annuaily at the cuftom- houfe in this 
town. 
GREENEVILLE. 

Greeneville, fo called after Major-general Nathaniel Greene, is 
fituated.in Pitt county, on the fouth bank of Tar river, in latitude 
35° 35’, diftant from Ocrecok inlet one hundred and ten miles. At 
this town there is an academy eitablithed, called the Pitt Academy. 


TARBOROUGH. 
Tarborough is fituated in the county of Edgecomb, on the fouth 
bank of Tar river, in latitude 35° 45’, diftant from Ocrecok inleg 
one hundred and forty miles. At this town large quantities of to- 


bacco of the Peterfburgh quality, pork, beef and Indian corn, are, 
collegted for exportation, 


POPULATION, 


From the marfhal’s return it appears, that the number of tohabte 
tants, in the year 1791, was three hundred and ninety-three thou- 


fand feven hundred and fifty -one, of whom two hundred and ninety~ 


three thoufand one hundred and feventy-nine were citizens: perhaps 
there are few inftances of fuch a rapid increafe of inhabitants as we 
find in this State; in the year 1710, we are well affured, that the 
number of inhabitants in North-Carolina did not exceed fix thou- 
fand : this extraordinary increafe muft arife, in a great meafure, 
from the migration of inhabitants from other States, ‘or from diftant 
countries ; but this will not fully account for the prefent flate of 
population i in North-Carolina, By examining the return, we find there 
are one hundred and forty -feven thoufand four hundred a and ninety-four 
white male inhabitants ; we alfo find, that the number of males 

wader fixteen years exceed the number above fixteen, by feven thou- 
a five hundred and eighteen, which is about one-nineteenth of 
the whole. This is a very remarkable fact, as it refpeéts the in- 


cd creale 
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creafe of the human fpecies. We find a {mall difference in the States 
of Delaware, Virginia and Georgia, in favour of thofe under fixteen, 
The difference in Kentucky is fimilar to that of North-Carolina, 
In the other States, the number above fixteen is greateft, and in the 
feveral kingdoms in Europe, as far as our information reaches, the 
inhabitants above fixteen are univerfally much more numerous than 
thofe under that age. ‘The great difference that appears in North- 


Carolina in favour of children, cannot be explained by fuppofing 


that the climate is fickly, for we know that fuch climates are equally 
fatal to young and old. The idea too of a fickly climate does not 
accord with the prodigious increafe of inhabitants in this State, nor 
with another fact, viz. that there is a confiderable proportion of very 

eld inhabitants in the State. To explain this we muit obferve, that 


the human {pecies, — and all other animals, are found to increafe in 


proportion to the comforts of life, and the eafe with which they can 
fupport their progeny. Remove the rigours ef an inhofpitable cli- 
mate, and the more uniform diffuafive to matrimony, the apprebended 
difficulty of fupporting a. family, and the human fpecies would do uble, 
Hot in twenty but in fifteen years. In North-Carolina, neither the 
cold of winter, nor the heat of fummer, are in the baci k country at 


all difagreeable land continues to be plenty and cheap ; grain is 


raifed with fo much eafe, and the trouble of providing for cattle in 
winter fo trifling, that a man fupports his family with half the la- 
bour that is peek in the cold climates. Under thefe ady antages, 
ye are not to wonder that people in all ranks of lite fhould marry 


very young ; we have heard of grandmothers in this State who were 


pot more than twenty-feven years old. 


The following tables fhew the proportion of population in the. 


different parts of the State, according to the return made in 1791. 
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To the return the following note was prefixed : 

“© The Marfhal begs leave to obferve, that the affiftants having 
not returned the numbers of the different towns feparate from the 
; Vor, lil, Ke counties: 
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counties in which they were fituated, renders it out of his power té 
make a diftinét retutn of them, but is fatisfied that not one town 
an North-Carolina contains more than two thoufand inhabitants, 

What is the prefent number of inhabitants cannot be determined 
swith precifion ; but, on the moft moderate calculation, they mu be 
more than four hundred and feventy thoufand. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


The weftern parts of this State, which have been fettled within 
‘the laft forty years, are chiefly inhabited by Prefbyterians from Penn- 
Hylvania, the defcendants of people from the north of Ireland, and 
"are exceedingly attached to the doétrines, difcipline and ufages of 
“the church of Scotland. They are a regular, induftrious people. 
‘Almoft all the inhabitants between the Catawba and Yadkin rivers 
are of this denomination, and they are in general well fupplied with 
a fenfible and learned miniftry. There are interfperfed fome fettle- 
‘ments of Germans, both Lutherans and Calvinifts, but they have 
-yery few minifters, 
_ The Moravians have feveral flourifhing fettlements in this State. 
‘In 1751 they purchafed of Lord Granville one hundred thoufand 
acts of land, between the Dan and Yadkin rivers, about ten miles 
_fouth of Pilot mountain, in Surry county, and called it Wachovia, 
‘ after an eftate of Count Zinzendorf, in Auftria. In 1755, this tract, 
by an act of Affembly, was made a feparate parifh by the name of 
Debb’s parifh, The firft fettlement, called Bethabara, was begun 
in 1753 by a number of the brethren from Pennfylvania, in a very 
wild, uninhabited country, which, from that time, began to be ra- 
pidly fettled by farmers from the Middle States. 
In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and fettled. In 
1766, Salem, which is now their principal fettlement, and nearly in 
the center of Wachovia, was fettled by a collection of tradefmen. 
‘The fame conftitution and regulations are eftablifhed here as in other 
regular fettlements of the united brethren. Befides, there are in 
Wachovia three pacuehety one in Friedland, one in Friedburg, and 
another at Hope, each of which has a minifter of the brethren’s 
church. Thefe people, by their induftry and attention to various 
branches of manufacture, are very ufeful to the country around 
them. | | 
The Friends, or Quakers, have a fettlement at New-Garden, in 
Guilford county, and itveral congregations at Perquimins and Paf- 
, | “quotank, 


quotank. The Methodifts and Baptifts are numerous and iticreafings 
Befides the denominations already mentioned, there is a very nume- 
tous body of people in this; and in all the Southern States; who 
cannot properly be claffed with any feé& of Chriftians, having never 
made any profeifion of Chriftianity. 

The inhabitants of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, and Halifax 
diftricts, making about three-fifths of the State, once profeffed thems 
felves of the Epifcopal church; the clergy in thefe diftrias were 
chiefly miflionaries, and in forming their political attachments, at 
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_the commencement of the late war, perfonal fafety, or real intereft, 

or perhaps a conviction of the impolicy of oppofing Great-Britain 

from whence they received their falaries, induced them almoft uni- — 

verfally to declare themfelves in favour of the Britifh governments 

and to emigrate. There may be one or two of the original clergy 

_Temaining, but at prefent they have no particular paftoral charge ; 
indeed the inhabitants in the diftri€&ts above mentioned feem now to 
be making the experiment, whether Chriftianity can exift long in a 
country where there is no vifible Chriftian church ; the Baptifts and 
Methodifts have fent a number of miffionary preachers into thefeé 
diftricts, and fome of them have large congregations ; it is probable, 
that one or the other of thefe denominations, and perhaps both, may 
acquire confiftency, and eftablith permanent churches. 

The North-Carolinians are moftly planters, and live from half a 
mile to three and four miles from each other on their plantations ; 
they have a plentiful country, no ready market for their produce, 
little intercourfe with {trangers, and a natural fondnefs for focietys 
which induce them to be hofpitable to ftrangers, 

The general topics of converfation among the men; when cards, 

_ the bottle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene, are negroes; 
the prices of indigo, rice, tobacco, &c. They appear to have little 
tafte for the fciences. Political inquiries and philofophical difquiti- 
tions are attended to but by a few men of genius and induftry, and 
are too laborious at prefent for the minds of the people at large in 
this State. Lefs attention and refpeé are. paid to the women here, 
than in thofe parts of the United States where the inhabitants have 
made greater progrefs in the arts of civilifed life; indeed it is a 
truth confirmed by obfervation, that in proportion to the advance. 
ment of civilization, in the fame proportion will refpe& for the 
women be increafed; fo that the progrefs of civilization in coun- 
thes, in ftates, in towns, and in families, may be marked by the de- 
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evee of attention which is paid by hufbands to their wives, and by 
the young men to the young women. 

Temperance and induftry are not to be reckoned among the vir- 
tues of the North-Carolintans ; the time which they wafte in drink- 
ing, idling and gambling, leaves. them very little opportunity to 
improve their plantations or their minds; the improvement of the 
former is left to their overfeers and negroes; the improvement of 
the latter is too often neglected. Were the time which is thus wafted 
fpent in cultivating the foil, and in treafuring up knowledge, they 
might be both wealthy and learned; for they have a productive 
country, and are by no means deftitute of genius. 

Time that is not employed in ftudy or ufeful labour, in every 

country, is generally {pent in hurtful or innocent exercifes, according 
to the cuftom of the place, or the tafte of the parties. The citizens: 
of North-Carolina, who are not better employed, {pend their time’ 
in drinking, or gaming at cards and dice, cock-fighting or horfe- 
racing. 
A ftrange and-very barbarous prattice prevailed among the lower 
clafs of the people before the revolution, in the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolinas, and Georgia; it was called 
gouging, and was neither more nor lefs than a man, when boxing, 
putting out the eye of his antagonift with his thumb. How quick, 
UNDER A MILD AND UPRIGHT GOVERNMENT, IS THE REFORMAS 
TION OF MANNERS! In a particular county in this State, where, at 
the quarterly court twenty years ago, a day feldom paffed without 
ten or fifteen boxing matches; it is now a rare thing to hear of a 
fight. 

North-Carolina, as already obferved, has had a rapid growth; in 
the year 1710 it contained but about twelve hundred fencible men ; 
it is now, in point of numbers, the fourth State in the Union. 
During this amazing progrefs in population, which has been greatly 
aided by emigrations from Pennfylvania, Virginia, and other States, 
while each has been endeavouring to increafe his fortune, the human 
mind, like an unweeded: garden, has been fuffered to fhoot up in 
wild diforder. But when we'confider, that, during the late revolu- 
tion; this State produced many diftinguifhed patriots and politicians, 
that the fent her thoufands to the defence of Georgia and‘ South- 
Carolina, and gave occafional fuccours to Virginia ; when we con- 
fider, too, the diticulties:the had to encounter from a mixtire of in- 
habitants, colle&ed- from different parts, ftrangers to each other, 

and 
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and intént upon gain, we fhall find many things in their geal cha- 
yacter worthy of praife. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

A great proportion of the produce of the back country, confifting 
of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. iscarried to market in South-Ca- 
rolina and Virginia. . The fouthern interior counties carry their pros 
‘duce to Charlefton; and the northern to Peterfburgh in Virginia. 
The exports from the lower parts of the State are tar, pitch, turpen- 
tine, rofin, Indian corn, boards, fcantling, ftaves, fhingles, furs, 
tobacco, pork, lard, tallow, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, and a few 
ether articles, amounting in the year, ending September 3oth, 
1791, to five hundred and twenty-four thoufand five hundred and 
forty-eight dollars. Their trade is chiefly with the Weft-Indies and 
the northern (States. From the latter they receive flour, cheefe, 
eyder, apples, potatoes, iron wares, cabinet wares, hats, and dry 
goods of all kinds, imported from Great-Britain, France, and Hols 
land, teas, Sc. From the Welt-Indies, rum, fugar, and coffee. 

-Itis no uncommion thing for the farmer to mark from five hundred 
to one thoufand ealves in a year. No farther attention is paid to 
them till they are fit for flanghter; then they are taken up, killed, 
barrelled, and fent to the Weft-India market. Their pork is raifed 
with as little trouble; large quantities of which, before the war, were — 
fent to New-England, particularly to Bofton and Salem, | 

The late war, by which North-Carolina was greatly convulfed, 
‘put a ftop to feveral iron works. At prefent there are four or five 
furnaces in the State that are in blaft, and a proportionable number 
ef forges. There is one in Guildford county, one in Surry, and one 
in Wilkes, all on the Yadkin, and one in Lincoln, The quality of 
the iron is excellent. 

One paper mill has lately been erected at Salenss by the Mora- 
vians, to great advantage. | ; 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


The General Affembly of North-Carolina, in December, hap 
paffed a law incorporating forty gentlemen, five trom each diftrict, 
as triiftees of the univerfity of North-Carolina ; to this univerfity they 
gave, by a fubfequent law, all the debts due to the State from fhe- 
riffs or other holders of public money, and which had been due before 
») the year “ici ; they alfo gave it all efcheated property within the 
State. 
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State. Whenever the truftees fhall have collected a fufficient fum of thé 
old debts, or from the fale of efcheated property, the value of which 
is confiderable, to pay the expenfe of erecting buildings: they are 
to fix on a proper place, and proceed in the fintfhing of them: a con- 
fiderable quantity of land has already been given to the univerfity, 
and the General Affembly, in December, 1791, loaned five thoufand 
pounds to the truftees, to enable them to proceed immediately 
with the buildings. 

There is a very good academy at Warrenton, another at Williamf. 
borough in Granville, and three or four others in the State, of cone 
fiderable note. 


CLOiNeS. Txi-Ts Uy T 1 OoN, 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


J. Tuar all political power is vetted in and derived from the pee= 
ple only. 

IJ. That the people of this State ought to have the fole and 
exclufive right of regulating the internal government and police 
thereof. 

Ill. That no man, or fet of men are entitled to exclufive or fepa- 
rate emoluments or privileges from the community, but in confidera- 

tion of public fervices. 

IV. That the legiflative, executive, and fupreme judicial powers 
of government ought to be for ever feparate and didtinct from each 
other. ; 

V. That all powers. of fufpending laws, or the execution of 
laws, by any authority, without the confent of the reprefentatives 
of the people, is injurious to their rights, and ought not to be ex- 
ercifed. . | 

VI. That elections of members to ferve as reprefentatives in Ge- 
neral Affembly ought be free. 

Vil. That in all criminal profecutions every man has a right to be 
informed of the accufation againft him, and to confront the accufers 
and witneffes with other teflimony, and fhall not be compelied to give 
_ evidence againft himfelf. 

. Vil, That no freeman fhali be put to anfwer any criminal charge 
but by indictment, prefentment, or impeachment. 


i mab eas Wirt: 
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IX. ‘That no freeman fhall be conviéted of any crime, but by the 
unanimous verdict of a jury of good and lawful men, in open court, 
as heretofore ufed. _ | 

X. That exceffive bail fhall not be required, nor exceffive fines im: 
poled, nor cruel or unufual punithments infli@ed. 
* XI. That general warrants, whereby an officer or meffenger may 
‘be commanded to fearch fufpeéted places without evidence of the fact 
committed, or to feize any perfon or perfons not named, whofe of- 
fences are not particularly deferibed and fupported by evidence, are 
dangerous to liberty, and ought not to be granted, 

XII. That no freeman ought to be taken, imprifoned, or diffeized 
of his freehold, liberties, or privileges, or outlawed or exiled, or in 
any manner deftroyed or deprived of his life, liberty, or property, 
but by the law of the land. 

XIU. That every freeman reftrained of his liberty, is intitled 
to a remedy, to inquire into the lawfulnefs thereof, and to remove 
the fame if unlawful, and that fuch remedy ought not to-be denied or 
delayed, 

XIV. That in all controverfies at law refpecting property, the 
ancient mode of trial by jury is one of the beft fecurities of the rights 
of the people, and ought to remain facred and inviolable. 

XV. That the freedom of the prefs is one of the great bulwarks 
of liberty, and therefore ought never to be reftrained, 

XVI. That the people of this State ought not to be taxed, or 
made fubject to the payment of any impoft or duty, without the 
confent of themfelves, or their reprefentatives in General Affembly 
freely given. 

XVII. That the people have a right to bear arms for the defence 
of the State ; and as ftanding armies in time of peace are dangerous — 
to liberty, they ought not to be kept up; and that the military 
fhould be kept under ftrict fubordination to, and governed by the 
civil power. 

AVI. That the people have a right to affemble together, to con- 
fult for their common good, to inftruét their reprefentatives, and to 
apply to the legiflature for redrefs of grievances. 

XIX. That all men have a natural and unalienable right to wor- 
thip Almighty God according to the diftates of their own con- 
{ciences. 

XX. That for redrefs of grievances, and for amending and signi 
ening the laws, elections ought to be often held, 


XXI. That 
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XXI, That a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is ‘ab- 
folutely neceffary to preferve the bleffings of liberty. 
~ XXII. That no hereditary emoluments, privileges, or honours, 
ought to be granted or conferred in this State. 

XXIII. That perpetuities and monopolies are contrary to the 
genius of a free flate, and ought not to be allowed. 

XXIV. That retrofpective laws, punifhing fa&s committed before 
the exiftence of fuch laws, and by them only declared criminal, are 
oppreflive, unjuft, and incompatible with liberty, wherefore na ex 

pot fado law ought to be made. 


XXV. The property of the foil in a free government being one of 


the effential rights of the collective body of the people, itis neceflary, 


in order to avoid‘future difputes, that the limits of the State fhould be - 


aicertained with precifion ; and as the former temporary line between 
North and South-Carolina was confirmed and extended by commif= 
fioners, appointed by the legiflatures of the two States, agreeable 
to the order of the late King George Il. in council, that line, and 
that only, fhould be efteemed the fouthern boundary of this States 
that is to: fay, beginning on the fea fide at a cedar ftake, at or near 
the mouth of Little river, being the fouthern extremity of Bruni- 
wick county, and running from thence a north-weft courfe through 
the Boundary Houfe, which ftands in thirty-three’ degrees fifty-fix 
minutes, to thirty-five degrees north latitude, and from thence a wef 
courfe, fo far-as is mentioned in the charter of King Charles II. to 
the late proprietors of Carolina. Therefore all the territory, feas, wa- 
ters, and harbours, with their appurtenances, lying between the line 
above defcribed, and the fouthern line of the State of Virginia, 
whieh begins on the fea fhore, in thirty-fix degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, and from thence runs weft, agreeable to the faid char- 
ter of King Charles, are the right and property of the people of this 
State, to be held by them in fovereignty ; any partial line, without 
the confent of the legiflature of this State, at any time thereafter di- 
rected or laid out in any wife notwithftanding. Provided alwa ys, that 
this declaration of rights fhall not prejudice any nation or nations of 
indians from enjoying fuch hunting grounds as may have been, or 
hereafter fhall be fecured to them by any former or future legiflature 
of this State. And provided alfo, That it fhall not be conftrued fo as 
to prevent the eftablifhment of one or more governments weftward of 
this State, by confent of the legiflature. And provided further, 
That nothing herein contained fhall affect the titles or poffeffions of in- 

dividuals, 
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/ dividuals, holding or claiming undef the laws heretofore in force, or 


grants heretofore made by the late King George II. or his predeceffors, 
or the late lords proprietérs, or any of them. 


FRAME OF GOVERNMEDT. ° 


i Whereas allegiance and protection are in their nature reciprocal, 
and the one fhould of right be refufed when the other is with- 
drawn; and whereas George the Third, King of Great:Britain, 
and late fovereign of the Britifh Americari Colonies, hath not only 
withdrawn from them his protection, but by an a& of the Britifh le- 


giflature, declared the inhabitants of thefe States out of the protec- 


tion of the Britifh crown, and ail their property found upon the high 
feas liable to be feized and confiicated to the ufes mentioned in 
the faid a&t; and the’ faid George the Third has alfo fent fleets and 
armies to profecute a cruel war againft therh, for the purpofeé of re- 
ducing the inhabitants of the faid Colonies toa ftate of abject flavery ; 
in confequence whereof, all government under the faid King within 
the faid Colonies hath ceafed, and a total diffolution of government 
in many of them hath taken place: and whereas the continental 
Congrets having confidered the premifes, and other previous viola- 
tions of the rights of the good people of Ametica, have therefore de- 
clared, that the thirteen United Colonies are of right wholly abfolved 
from all allegiance to the Britifli crown, or any other foreign juritdic- 
tion whatfoever; and that the faid Colonies now are, and for ever 
fhall be, free and independent States: wherefore, in our prefent ftate, 
in order to prevent anarchy and confution, it becomes neceflary that 
government fhould be. eftablifhed in this State; therefore we, the 
reprefentatives of the freemen of North-Carolina, chofen and affem- 
bled in Conigrefs, for the exprefs purpofe of framtag a conftitution, 
under the authority of the people, mof conducive to their happinefs 
and profperity, do declare, that a government for this State fhall be 
-eftablifhed in manner and form following, to wit: ) 

I. That the legiflative authority fhall be vefted in two diftiné 
branches, doth dependent on the people, to wit, a SENATE, and 
House or Commons. ns 

Il. "Fhat the Senate thall be compofed of reprefentatives annually 
chofen by ballot, one for each county in the State. 

Tif, That the Houfe of Commons fhal! be compofed of reprefenta- 

» fives annually chofen by ballot, two for each county, and one for 

Ly OL. J, eae each 
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“each of the towns of Edentor, Newbern, Wilmington, eae 
Hillfborough, and Hallifax. | 

1V. That the Senate and Houfe of Commons, aflembled for 
the purpofe of legifldtion, fhall be denominated, Tue Genera 
AssEMBLY. 

V. That each member of the Senate fhall have ufually refided in 
the county in which he is chofen, for one year immediately preceding 
his eleétion, and for the fame time fhall have poffeffed, and continue 
to poffefs, in the county which he reprefents, not Jefs than three hun- 
dred acres of land in fee. 

VI. That each member of the Houfe of Commons fhall have 
ufvally refided in the county in which he is chofen, for one year 
immediately preceding his election, and for fix months fhall have 
poflefied, and continue to poffefs in the county which he reprefents, 
not lefs than one hundred acres of land in fee, or for the term of his 
own liie. : | 

VI. That all freemen of the age of twenty-one years, who have 
been inhabitants of any one county within the State twelve months im- 
mediately preceding the day of any election, and poflefled of a frees 
hold within the fame county, of fifty acres of land for fix months next 
before, and at the day of election, fhall be entitled to vote for a mem 
ber of the Senate. 

VIII. That all freemen of the age of twenty-one years, wlio have 
been inhabitants of any county within the State twelve months imme- 
diately preceding the day of any election, and fhall have paid public 
taxes, fliall be entitled to vote for members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons for the county in which he refides. 

IX. That all perfons poffeffed of a.freehold in any town in this 
State having a right of reprefentation, and alfo all freemen who have 
been inhabitants of any fuch town twelve months next before, and at 
the day of eleétion, and fhall have paid public taxes, fhall be en- 
tiled to vote for a member to reprefent fuch town in the Houfe of 

‘Commons. Provided always, That this fection fhall not entitle any 
inhabitants of fuch town to vote for members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons for the counfy in which he méy refide, nor any freeholder in 
fuch county who refides without or beyond the limits of fuch town, 
to vote for a member for faid town. 

X. That the Senate and Houfe of Commons when met, fhall each 

have power to choofe a fpeaker, and other their officers ; be judges of — 
2 the 
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‘the qualifications and elettions of their members; fit upon their own 
adjournments from day to day; and prepare bills to be paffed into 
laws. The two Houfes fhall direct writs of ele@tion for fupplying 
| intermediate vacancies, and fhall alfo jointly, by ballot, adjourn 
themfelves to any future day and place. ats 

| XI. That all bills fhall be read three times in each Houfe 
before they pafs into laws, and be figned by the fpeaker of both 
Houfes. 

XII. That every Mee who fhall be chofen a member of the Se- 
nate or Houte of Commons, or appointed to any office or place of 
truft, before taking his feat, or entering upon the execution of his 
office, fhall take an oath to the State, and all officers fhall alfo take 
an oath of office. 

XIM. That the General Affembly fhall, by joint ballot of 
both Houfes, appoint judges of the fupreme courts of law and 
equity, judges of admiralty, and attorney-general, who fhall be 
commiffioned by the governor, and hold their offices during g good be- 
haviour. 

XIV. That the Senate and Houfe of Commons fhall have power to 
appoint the generals and field othcers of f the militia, and all officers 
of the regular army of this State. 

XV. That the Senate and Houfe of Commons, jointly, at their 
firft meeting after each annual election, fhall by ballot elec a gover- 
nor for one year, who fhall not be eligible to that office longer than 
three years in fix fucceffive years. That no perfon under thirty 
years of age, and who has not been a refident in this State above 


five years, and having in the State a freehold in Jands and tene- 
ments above the value of one thonfand pounds, fhall be eligible as a 
governor. 

XVI. That the Senate and Houfe of Commons, jointly, at their 
firft meeting after each annual election, fhall by ballot ele& feven 
perfons to bea council of State for one year, who fhall advife the go- 
yernor in the execution of his office, and that four members fhall be a 
quorum. Their advice and proceedings fhall be entered in a journal to 
be kept for that purpofe only, and figned by the memhers prefent, to 

any part of which any member prefent may enter his diffent. And | 
fuch journals fhall be laid before the General Affembly, when called 
for by them. x 
_ XVII, That there fhall be a feal of this State, which thalt be kept by 
the oo and ufed by him as occafion may require’; and fhall be 
Ef 2 called, 
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called The Great Seal of the State of Nor th-Carolind, and be afixed 
to ail grants and commiffions. 

XVIII. The governor for the time being fhal] be captain-genera] 
and commander tn chief of the militia ; and in the recels of the Ge. 
neral Affembly fhall have power, by and with the advice of the Coun, 
cil of State, to embody the militia for the public fafety. 

XIX. That the governor for the time being fhall have power to 
draw for, and apply fuch fums of money as fhall be voted by the 
General Afiembly for the contingencies of government, and be ac- 
countable to them for the fame. He alfo may, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Council of State, lay embargoes, or prohibit the expor= 
tation of any commodity, for ahy term not exceeding thirty days at 
any one tune, in the recefs of the General Affembly ; ; and fhall have 
the power of granting pardons and reprieves, except where the pres 
fecution fhall be cairied on by the General Affembly, or the law fhall 
otherwife direét; in which cafe he may, in the recefs, grant a re- 
prieve until the next fitting of the General Aiiembly ; and may ex 
ercife all the other executive powers of government, limited and re- 
ftrained as by this Conftitution is mentioned, and according te 
the laws of the State. And on his death, inability, or abfence 
from the State, the fpeaker of the Senate for the time being, and in 
cafe of his death, inability, or abfence from the State, the {peaker of 
tiie Houfe of Commons, fhall exercife the powers of government 
after fuch death, or during fuch a abfence or inability of the gov ernor 
or fpeaker of the Senate, or until a new nomination is made by the 
General Affembly. 

XX. That in every cafe where any officer, the right of whofe ap- 
pointment is by this Conftitution vefted in the General Affembly, 
fhall during g their receis dic, or his office by other means become va- 
cant, the governor fhall have power, with the advice of the Council 
of State, to fill up fach vacancy by granting a temporary commiffion, 
which fhall expire at the end of the next feffion of the General Af- 
fembly. 

XXI. That the governor, judges of the fupreme court of law and 
equity, judges of admiralty, and attorney-general, fhail have ade- 
quate falaries during their continuance in office. 

XXII. That the General Affembly fhall, by joint ballot of 
both Houtes, anna ee ane a _frealures or treafurers for this 
State. 

XXII. That 
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XXIII. That the governor and other officers offending again the 


State, by violating any part of this conititution, mal- adminiftration, oG 


corruption, may be profecuted on the impeachment of the General 
Affembly, or prefentment of the grand jury of any court of {upreme 


FE jurifdiction in this State. 


XXIV. That the General Affembly fhall, by joint ballot of both 

Houfes, triennially appoint a fecretary for this State. 
GN That no pérfons who heretofore have been, or here- 
public monies, fhall have a feat in either 
Houfe [of Gener al Affembly, or be e ligible to any office in this 
State, until fuch perfon fhall have fully accounted for, and paid 
into the treafury all fums for which they may be accountable and. 
liable, 

XXVI. That no treafurer fhall have a feat either in ii Senate, 
Houle of Commons, or Council of State, during his continuance in 
that office, or before he fhall have finally fettled his accounts with 
the public for all the monies which may be in his hands, at the ex- 
piration of his office belonging to the ptate, and hath paid the fame — 
into tiie hands of the fucceeding frealurer. 

XXVII. That no officer in the regular army or navy in the fervice 
and pay of the United States, of this or any other State, nor apy con- 


after may be receivers of 


tractor or agent for fupplying fuch army or navy with cloathing or 
provifions, fhall have a feat either in the Senate, Houfe of Com- 
mons, or Council of State, or be eligible thereto; and any meme 
ber of the Senate, Houle of Commons, er Council of State, 
being appointed to, and accepting of fuch office, fhall thereby vacate 
his feat. | 

~ XXVIIT. That no member of the Council of State fhall have a feat 
either in the Senate or Houfe of Commons. 

eo ao That no judge of the fupreme court of law or equity, 
er judge of admiralty, fhall have a feat in the Senate, Houfe of Com- 
mons, or Council of State. 

XXX. That no fecretary of this State, attorney-general, or clerk 
of any court of record, fhall have a feat in the Senate, Houfe of. 
Commons, or Council of State. 

- XXXI. That no clergyman or preacher of the gofpel, of any i. 
nomination, fhall be capable of being a member of either the Senate, 
Houfe of Commons, or Council of State, while he continues in the 
exercife of the paftoral function. 3 

XXXII. That 
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XXXII. That no perfon who fhall deny the being of God, or the 
truth of the Proteftant religion, or the divine authority cither of the 
Old or New Teftament, or who fhall hold religious principles incom- 
patible with the freedom and. fafety of the State, fhall be capable of 
holding any office, or place of truft or profit in the civil department 
within thrs State. 

XX XUI. That the juftices of the peace within their refpective 
counties in this State, fhall in future be recommended to the govers 
nor for the time being, by the reprefentatives in General Affembly, 
and the governor fhall commiffion them accordingly ; and the juitices, 
when fo commiftioned, fhall hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and fhall not be removed from office by the General Affembly, unlefs 
for mifbehaviour, abfence, or inability. 

“XXXIV. That there fhall be no eftablifhment of any one religious 
church or denomination in this State in preference to any other ; 
neither fhall any perfon, on any pretence whatfoever, be compelled 
to attend any place of worfhip contrary to his own faith or judg- 
ment; nor be obliged to pay for the purchafe of any glebe, or the 
building of any houfe of worfhip, or for the maintenance of any mi- 
nifter or miniftry, contrary to what he believes right, or has volunta- 
farily and perfonally engaged to perform’; but al! perfons fhall be at 
Kberty to exercife their own mode of worfhip. Provided, that nothing 
herein contained fhal! be conftrued to exempt preachers of treafonable 
Or feditions difcourfes from legal trial and punifhment. 

XXXV. That no perfon i in this State fhall hold more than one lu- 
erative othce at any one time. Provided, that no appointment in the 
militia, or the office of a juftice of the peace, fhall be confidered as a 
lucrative office. e 

XXXVI. That all commiffions and grants fhall run in the name 
of The State of Nor th-Carolia, and bear tet, and be fiened by the go- 
vernor. Ail writs fhall run in the fame manner, and bear teft, and 
be figned by the clerks of the refpective courts. Indictments fhall 
conclude, Axainft the peace and dignity of the State. 

XXKVH. That the delegates for this State to the Continental 
Congrefs, while neceflary, fhall be chofen annually by the General 
Affembly by ballot, but may be fuperfeded in the mean time in the 
fame manner ; and no perfon fhall be elected to ferve in that capacity 
for more than three years fucceffively. 

XXXVIH. Thas there fhall be a fieriff, coroner, or coroners, and 
conftables s, In each county within this State. 

XXXIX. That 
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KXXIX. That the perfon of a debtor, where there is nota ftrong 
prefumption of fraud, fhall not be continued in prifon, after de- 
livering up, bond fide, all his eftate, real and perfonal, for the 
ufe of his creditors, in fuch manner as. fhall be hereafter regu- 
lated by law. All prifoners {hall be bailable by fufficient fureties, 
unleis for capital offences, when the proof is evident, or the pre- 
fumption great. 

XL. That every foreigner who comes to fettle in this State, having 
firft taken an oath of allegiance to thé fame, may purchafe, or by 
other juft means acquire, hold and tansfer land, or other real eftate ; 
and after one year’s refidence fhall be deemed a free citizen. 

XLII. Thata{chool or {chools flall be eftablifhed by the legiflature 
for the convenient inftruction of youth, with fuch falaries to the 


matters, paid by the public, as may enable them to inftrué at low 


prices; and all ufeful learning fhall be duly encouraged and promo- 
ted in one or more univerfities. 

XL. That no purchafe of lands flail be made of the Indian na- 
tives, but on behalf of the public, by authority of the General Afs 
fembly. 

XLII. That the future legiflature of this State fhall regulate en- 
tails in fuch manner as to prevent perpetuities. 

XLIV. That the declaration of rights is hereby declared to be part 
of the Conftitution of this State, and ought never to be violated on 
any pretence whatfoever. 

XLV. That any member of either Houfe of General Affem- 
bly fhall have liberty to diffent from, and proteft againft any a& 
or refolve which he may think injurious to the public, or any 
individual, and have the reafons of his diffent. entered on the 
journals. 

XLVI. That neither Houfe of the General Affembly fhall proceed 
upon public bufinefs, unlefs a majority of all the members of fuch 
Houte are aétually prefent ; and that upon a motion made and fe- 
eonded, the yeas and nays upon any queftion fhall be taken and 
entered on the journals; and that the journals of the proceedings of 
both Houfes of the General Affembly fhall be printed and made pub- 
lic immediately after their adjournment. 

This Conftitution is not intended to preclude the prefent Con- 
grefs from making a temporary provifion for the well-ordering of 
this State, until the General Affembly fhall eftablifh a government 
agreeabie to the mode herein before deicribed. 


This 
$e 
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This declaration of rights and frame of government was agreed to 
and refolved upon ‘by the reprefentatives of the freemen of the State 
of North-Carolind, elected and chofen for that particular purpofe, 
in Congrefs aflembled, at Halifax, Decemiber 18, 1776. 
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TERRITORY SOUTH or tHe OHIO, 


OR THE 


TENNESSEE GOVERNMENT. 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES. 


Tats part of the territory of the United States is fituated between 
6° 20’ and 16° 30° wett longitude from Philadelphia, and 35° and 
36° 30! north latitude; it extends three hundred and fixty miles in 
length and one hundred and five miles in breadth, and contains the 
whole of the tract of country ceded to the United States by the State 
of North-Carolina in the year 1789. It is bounded on the north by 
the State of Kentucky and. part of Virginia, on the eaft by a range 


of mountains, which feparates it from North-Carolina,* on the 


fouth by South-Carolina and Georgia, and on the weft by the Mif- 

fiffippi. | 
CLIMATE. 

The climate in the general is moderate and healthy.” In the tract 

lying between the Great Ifland, as it is called, and the Kanhawa, 

the fummers are remarkably cool, and the air rather moift. South- 


_ weit of this, as far as the Indian towns, the climate is much warmer,’ 


pend the foil better adapted to the productions of the Southern States. 
. The difeafes to which adults are moft liable, are pleurifies, rheu- 


| © matifins, and fometimes, though rarely, agues and fevers: fo healthy 


have been the inhabitants, that from the firft fettlement of the coun- 


_ try to 1788, not a fingle phyfician had fettled among them. It is to 


_the inhabitants a real advantage, that they are almoft beyond the 
Teach of thofe luxuries which are enjoyed, and thofe epidemical dif- 
_eafes which are SERRE frequent, in populous towns on the fea 


* This range of mountains are known by the various names of the Allegany, 


“Stone, Yellow, Iron, and Bald mountains. . 


‘Vou. I G ¢ goat. 


~~. 
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coaft. An inhabitant of this diftri& writes, “ Our phyficians are, 
a fine climate, healthy robuft mothers and fathers, plain and plenti- 
ful diet, and enough of exercife: there is not a regular bred phyfician 
refiding in the whole diftrict.”” 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, &c. 


Cumberland mountain, in its whole extent, from the Great Kan- 
hawa to the Tenneffee, confifts of the moft {tupendous piles of 
craggy rocks of any mountain in the weftern country ; in ieveral parts 
of it, for miles, it is inacceffible even to the indians, on foot; in one 
place particularly, neat the fummit of the mountain, there is a moft 
remarkable ledge of rocks of about thirty miles in length and two 
hundred feet thick, fhewing a perpendicular face to the fouth-eaft 
more noble and grand than any artificial fortification in the known 
world, and apparently equal in point of regularity. Through this 
ftupendous pile, according to a modern hypothefis, had the waters of 
all the upper branches of the Tenneffee to force their way ; the at- 
tempt would have been impracticable at any other place than the one 
mentioned, for more than one hundred miles eaftwardly. Here then 
Jeems to have been the chafm, left by the Creator, to convey off 
thofe waters which muft otherwife have overflowed, and rendered 
ufelefs a vaft tract of valuable country enclofed within the 
mountains. 

The Tenneffee, called alfo the Cherokee, and abfurdly the Hogo- 
hege river, is the largeft branch of the Ohio; it rifes in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, latitude 37°, and purfues a courfe of -about one 
thoufand miles fouth and fouth-weft, nearly to latitude 349, re- 
ceiving from both fides a number of large tributary ftreams; it thea 
wheels about to the north in a circuitous courfe, and mingles with the 
Ohio, nearly fixty miles from its mouth ; from its entrance into the 
Ohio to the Mufcle fhoals, a diftance of two hundred and fifty miles, 
the current is very gentle, and the river deep enough, at all feafons, 
for the largeft row boats: the Mufcle fhoals are about twenty miles 
in length. At this place the river fpreads to the width of three 
miles, and forms a number of iflands, and is of difficult paflage, 
except when there is a {well in the river. From thefe fhoals to the 
_ whirl or fuck, the place where the river breaks through the Great 
ridge, or Cumberland mountain, is two hundred and fifty miles, the 
navigation all the way excellent. 


The 
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« The Whirl, as it is called, is in about latitude 35°; it is reckoned 
| @ greater curiofity than the burfting of the Potomack through the 
_ Blueridge. The river, which a few miles above is half a mile wide, 
3s here compreffed to the width of about one hundred yards; juft as 
it enters the mountain, a large rock projects from the northern fhor¢ 
m an oblique direction, which renders the bed of the river ftill nar- 
rower, and caufes a fudden bend ; the water of the river is, of courfe, 
thrown with great rapidity againft the fouthern fhore, whence it 
bounds round the point of the rock and produces the whirl, which 
is about eighty yards in circumference. Canoes have often been 
carried into this whirl, and eicaped by the dexterity of the rowers 
without damage. In lefs than a mile below the whirl the river 


fpreads into its common width, and, except the Mutcle fhoals al- 
ready mentioned, flows beautiful and placid till it mingles with the 
Ohio. 
- Six miles above the whirl are the Chiccamogga towns, on the 
banks of the river, and of a large creek of the fame name; from 
thefe towns to the mouth of the Hiwafiee is fixty miles by water, 
-and about forty by land; this river is a fouth branch of the Ten- 
neffee, and navigable till it penetrates the mountains on its fouth 
fide. The climate, the fine fprings, and fertile plains, render the 
banks of this river a moft delightful place of fettlement. Froma 
_ branch of the Hiwaflee, called Amoia, there is but a fhort portage 
to a branch of the Mobile, and the road all the diftance firm and 
level, 
- Patling up the Tennefiee, fixty miles from the mouth of the river 
Hiwaffee, you come to the mouth of Pelefon or Clinch river, from 
the north, which is large and navigable for boats upwards of two 
hundred miles, receiving in its courfe, befides inferior ftreams, 
Powell’s river, which is nearly as large as the main river, and boata- 
ble for one hundred miles: this laft-mentioned river runs through 
Powell’s valley, an excellent tract of country abounding with fine 
{prings. 

From the Pelefon to the junction of the Holftein and Tenneflee is 
computed forty miles; this laft is the branch which formerly gave 
its name to the main river, not from its fize, but from its notoriety, 
having on its banks a vaft number of Indian villages, and the chief 
fown of the Cherakee Indians, called Chota, and.was therefore 
called Cherokee river; but the name of Tenneflee has of late ob- 
tained a preference ; it croffes the valley at nearly right angles with 
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the mountains, and has on its banks a number of beautiful plains, 


which are chiefly improved as corn fields by the Indians. In 1788, 
the whites had advanced their fettlements within ten miles of the 
Indian villages. Forty miles from the Tenneffee, up the Holftein 
branch, comes in Frank river, vulgarly called French Broad, four or 
five hundred yards wide; thence, purfuing the Holftein two hun- 
dred miles, you come to Long-Ifland, which is the higheft navigation 
yet ufed; thence about one hundred miles is the fource of the river. 
One mile below Long-Ifland comes in North-Holftein, and twenty 
miles above it the Wattago ; the former is one hundred yards wide 
at its mouth, and, with a {mall expenfe, might be made navigable 
to Campbell’s Salines, feventy miles farther up. In the Tenneflee 
and its upper branches are great numbers of fifh, fome of which 
are very large and of an excellent flavour. 

The head waters of the Great Kanhawa are in the weftern part of 
North-Carolina, in the moft eaftern ridge of the Allegany or Ap- 
palachian mountains, and fouth of the 36° of latitude. Its head 
branches encircle thofe of the Holftein, from which they are fepa- 
rated by the Iron mountain, through which it paffes, ten miles 
above the lead mines; thence fteering its courfe along the foot of 
the Allegany mountain, until it receives Little river from the eaft, 
it turns to the north, which is its general courfe till it meets the 
Ohio. About fixty miles from Little river it receives Green Briar 
river from the eaft, which is the only confiderable tributary fream 
in all that diftance. About forty miles below the mouth of Green 
Briar river, in Virginia, in the Kanhawa, is a remarkable cataract. 
A. large rock, a little elevated in the middle, croffes the bed of the 
river, over which the water fhoots and falls about fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly, except at one fide, where the defcent is more gradual. 

The Shawanhee, now called Cumberland river, of the fouthern 
-branches of the Ohio, is next in fize.to the Tenneflee, and extends 
eaftwardly nearly as far, but runs in a much more direét courfe ; it 
is navigable for fmall craft as far as Nafhville; from the fouth it re 
ceives Harper’s, Coney, Obey’s and Clear Fork rivers ; and from the 
north, Red and Rock Caftle rivers, befides many {maller f{treams. 

Of this territory, above half is covered with mountains which are 
uninhabitable ; fome of thefe, particularly Cumberland, or Great 
Laurel ridge, are the moft ftupendous piles dn the United States 5 
they abound with ginfeng and ftone coal. Clinch mountain is fouth 
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_ of thefe, in which Burk’s garden and Morris’s nob might be defcribed 
as curiofities. 

The Iron mountain, which conftitutes the boundary between this 
diftri& and North-Carolina, extends from near the lead mines, on 
the Kanhawa, through the Cherokee county, to the fouth of Chota, 
and terminates near the fources of the Mobile. The caverns and 
cafcades in thefe mountains are innumerable, 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS, 


The farmers on Cumberland river, for the fake of defcribing their 
Jands, diftinguifh them by firft, fecond, and third quality. Land of 
the firft quality will bear Indian corn or hemp, but it will not bear 
wheat without great reduction. Land of the fecond quality does 
not bear wheat to advantage until it has been reduced by two or 
three crops of corn, hemp, tobacco or cotton, Land of the third 
bears every kind of grain that is ufually fown on dry ground in the 
Atlantic States. It is agreed by all who have vifited the Cumberland 
fettlement, that one hundred bufhels of Indian corn are frequently 
gathered from an acre of their beft land; fixty or feventy buthels from 
an acre is very common, but the farmer who expects to gather fuch 
a crop muft be careful, while the corn is foft, to guard it againft 
bears and racoons. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, buck-wheat, Indian 
corn, peafe, beans, potatoes, flax, hemp, tobacco, indigo, rice and 
cotton, have already been planted in that fettlement, and they 1. 
_ thrive in great pertection; the ufual crop of cotton is eight hundred 
pounds to the acre: the ftaple is long and fine. It is alledged, how- 
ever, that the lands on the fmall rivers that run into the Mififfippi, 
have a decided preference to thofe on the Cumberland river, for the 
production of cotton and indigo. No experiments have been made 
on land near the Mifliffippi within the ceded territory ; but there is 
a {mall fettlement farther down the river, within the limits of the — 
United States, on a fimilar foil, where the growth and quality of 
cotton is fo remarkable, that its culture is more profitable than any 
other crop. The foil on thofe rivers is deep and light, having a 
{mall mixture of fand with a black earth; hence, as the planters 
alledge, it proves favourable to the culture of all kinds of roots, as 
well as of indigo and cotton. 7 

The lands on the waters of Tenneffee and Cumberland rivers are 
generally well timbered ; in fome places there are glades of rich 

: land 
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land without timber, but thefe are not frequent nor large. The 
general growth is poplar, hickory, black wainut, buck eye, or the 
horfe cheinut, fycamore, locuft and the fugar maple. The under- 
growth, in many places, is cane fifteen or twenty feet high, fo clofe 
together as to exclude all other plants; where the cane does not 
abound, we find red bud, wild plum, fpice wood, red and white 
mulberry, ginfeng, Virginia and Seneka fnake root, angelica, fweet 
anife, ginger and wild hops. The glades are covered with clover, 
wild rye, buffalo grafs and pea vine. On the hills, at the head of 
rivers, we find ftately red cedars ; many of thefe trees are four feet 
jn diameter, and forty fect clear Se limbs. 

A few years fince, this country abounded with large herds of wi id 
cattle, improperly called buffaloes ;° but the:improvident or ill-dif- 
pofed among the firft fettlers have deftroyed multitudes of them out 
of mere wantonnefs; they are ftill to be found on fome of the fouth 
branches of Camberland river, Etk, or moote, are feen in many 
places, chiefly among the mountains. The deer are become compa- : 
tatively fearce, fo that no perfon makes a bufinefs of hunting them 
for their fkins only. Enough of bears and wolves yet remain. 
Beavers and otters are caught in plenty in the upper branches of 
Cumberland and Kentucky rivers. 

They have pheaiants, partridges or quails, and turkies in abun- 
dance through the year. During the winter their waters are covered 
with fwans, wild geefe, brant and duck. Cat-fifli have been 
caught in thofe rivers that weighed above one hundred pounds, and 
perch that weighed above twenty pounds. 

Fhe mammoth appears to have been an inhabitant a this coun- 
try, as his bones have been dug up by labourers at Campbell’s Sa- 
lines, on North-Holftein, when finking falt pits; they were from 
three to feven feet below the furface of the earth. 

Campbell’s falines are the only ones that have yet been difcovered 
on the upper branches of the Tenneffee and on this fide the wilder- 
neis, though great fearch has becn made for them. The tract which 
contains thefe falines. is a great natural curiofity ; it was difcovered 
by Captain Charles Campbell about 174%, who was one of the firft 
explorers of the weftern country. Tn 1763, he procured a patent 
for it from the governor of Virginia.’ His fon, the late General 
William Campbell, who behaved fo gallantly in the American war 
in the years 1780 and 1781, became owner of it on his death. But 
it was not till the time of his death, when falt was very {carce and 


dear, 
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Gear, that falt water was difcovered, and falt made by a poor man; 
fince that time, under the direction of Colonel Arthur Campbell, 
it has been improved to a confiderable extent, and many thoufands 
of inhabitants are fupplied from it with falt of a fuperior quality, 
and ata low price. The tract confifts of about three hundred acres 
of flat marfi land, of as rich a foil as can be imagined : in this flat, 
pits are funk in order to obtain the falt water; the beft is found 
from thirty to forty feet deep. After pafling through the rich foil or 
med, from fix to ten feet, you come to a very brittle lime-ftone 
reck, with cracks or chalms, through which the falt water iffues 
into the pits, whence it is drawn by buckets and put into the boilers, 
which are placed in furnaces adjoining the pits. The hills that fure 
round this flat are covered with fine timber, and not far diftant a éoal 
mine has been difcovered. , . 
On Frank river, about thirty miles in a direét line from its mouth, 
a large, clear, medicinal {pring has lately been difcovered, which, 
on experiment, has been found to relieve various complaints of the 
human body ; its temperature rather exceeds blood heat. 
On the fame river, nearer its mouth, a valuable lead mine has 
been difcovered. | 
On the banks of the Holftein are many mines of iron ore, of 
the beft kind, fome of which have been opened and worked to ad- 
vantage, and enough might be made to fupply the whole weftern — 
country: thefe mines are the more valuable, as there is faid to be 
none of this ore near the Miffifippi, and very little north of the 
Ohio. 
Up the Hiwaflee river, in the mountains on the fouth fide, a mine 
has been difcovered and ore taken, from which, it is faid, gold was 
extracted by an artift, while the Britifh were in poffeflion of Georgia; 
it is certain, that but few Indians know the fpot, and thofe who do 
are very anxious to keep it a fecret: the gentleman who gave this 
information has been within view of the place. The mountain is 
very high and barren, and has feveral of the appearances defcribed 
by mineralifts. The difcovery was made by means of the river un- 
dermining the bafe of a large cliff or fpur of the mountain, which 
occafioned a great column of the earth or rock to tumble into the 
water ; this difrupture difcovered the vein of yellow metal at a great 
depth. | 


CIVIL 
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CIVIL DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 


This territory is divided into two diftricts, each of which is again 
divided into counties as follows: 


WASHINGTON DISTRICT. 


Wathington, Greene, South, of French 
Sulivany ==" Hawkins, Broad. 


MERO DISTRICT. 


Davidfon, Sumner, — Tenneflee. 


The chief towns are Nafhville and Abingdon. 


NASHVILLE. 


This is the fhire town of Davidfon county, and is the largeft town 
in the territory. The courts are held here; it has two houfes for 
public worfhip, anda handfomely endowed academy, eftablifhed in 
1786. 

ABINGDON. 

Abingdon is the county town of Wafhington county: it contained 
In 1788 about twenty houfes, and was rapidly increafing: it is 
about two hundred and fixty miles from Richmond in Virginia, in 
a direé&t line, and three hundred and ten as the road runs, bearing 
a little to the fouth of weft latitude 36° 30’. 


R OA D'S. 


The following are the diftances on the new road from Nafhville, 
in Davidfon county, to Fort Campbell, near the junction of Holftein 
river with the Tenneffee. 


Miles. Miles. 
From Nafhville to Stony river 9 Smith’s creek 6 
, Big {pring - 6 Coney river + II 
Cedar lick - 4. Mine lick oe 9 
Little {pring sabes! Falling creek a “GY 
Barton’s creek 4 War path - ’:; 
Spring creek - 5 Bear creek > 18 
Martin’s {pring = - r Camp creek = 8 
Blair’s {pring =e King’s {pring > 16 
Buck {pring - 12 Grovet’s creek - 
Fountaines - S 
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Miles. Miles. 

From the foot of Cumberland To Campbell’s flation, 
mountain - a near Holftein 10 
Through the mountain To the Great ifland 100 

to Emmery’s river, a ‘To Abingdon in Wath- 
branch of the Pelefon 12 ington county 35 

To the Pappa ford of the To Richmond in Virgi- 
Pelefon or Clinch ri- nia “ 310 

ver * 12 

Total "eas 


By this new road, a pleafant paffage may be had to the weftern 
country with carriages, as there will be only the Cumberland mouns 
tain to pafs, and that, is eafy of afcent; and beyond it, the road ig 
generally level and firm, abounding with fine {prings of water. 


roruyEes T ron. 


In 1763, there were but about ten families fettled weft of the 
Kanhawa, fo many had joined them in 1773, that the fettlement was 
erected into a county, and in 1776, again fubdivided into three.— 

In 1788, the number of inhabitants was reckoned at forty thoufand : 
they muft have greatly increafed fince that period—the following is 
the return made by the governor in 1791. | 


\ 
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WASHINGTON DISTRICT. 


co bl ’ 
ag ae ne 
= 
‘SO 5 5 K = 
VU _ 
n Zz ”n i wa 
ee a sq Ay 
Cc ry os & o 
COUNTIES | s Y A 
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saa se pa 
Area aa 2 ze x 
: oh Fy a 
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Wathifigton 2. .1° 1009)" 1279210 2024) 12). s a5) <caae 
Silvan se! Pe 806] 1242) 1995] 107] 297|° 4447 
j Greene. . . + « «| 1293] 2374) 3580] 40] 454) 7741 
PAW LIS ore eet ods 1204) 1970] 2921} 68. 807 
South of French Broad) 681| 1082! 1627) 66 163) 3619 | 


49931 8460| 126447| 293 22.56) 286.49 | 


MERO DISTRICT. 


BGNiGIGn css yk 630|° occ] 3208) 318) 650] 34am 

out ty viel od ees ee gece idle 4O4 582 So4 8 348 2196 | 

Aienmelict vintt: b: agiste sig8ollodai76} vAa hon 254) SEg8g 
1278] 1817{ 2718; 68} 1161} zo421 


To this return the following note was prefixed: There are feveral 
captains who have not as yet returned the fchedules of the numbers 
of their diftriéts, namely ;—in Greene county, three—in Davidfon, 
one—and South of French Broad, one diftric. 

Though it is manifeft the deficiency in this return is great, yet 
we have not fufficient data to determine it, but we may reafonably 
fuppofe the prefent number of inhabitants to exceed fixty thou- 
dand. | 

In 1788, the militia of this diftri@ amounted to between feven and 
eight thoufand effective men, who were principally armed with 
rifles. It is fuppofed that their number is increafed to nearly 
double fince that period. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


The Prefbyterians are the prevailing denomination of Chriftians in 
this diftri&t: they have a Prefbytery, called the Abington Pref- 
bytery, eftablithed by aét of fyned, which, in 1788, confifted of 

twenty- 
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twenty-three large congregations, who were then fupplied by only 
fix minifters. There are alfo fome of the Baptifts and Methodift 
_ denominations. 

The inhabitants of this diftrié emigrated chiefly from Pennfylva- 
mia, and that part of Virginia which lies weft of the Blue ridge. The 
anceftors of thefe people were generally of the Scotch nation, fome 
of whom emigrated firft to Ireland, and from thence to America. A © 
few Germans and Englifh are intermixed. The proportion of the 
whites to the blacks in this diftrict, judging from the foregoing ime 
perfect cenfus, isas ten to one. In 1788, it was thought there were 
twenty white perfons to onenegroe. The erection of this territory 
into a feparate government, it is believed, will tend to leflen the ne- 
groe population. 

There is nothing in the charater of this people that diftinguifhes 
them from the iettlers of new countries in general, Among the bulk 
_of the inhabitants a great fimplicity of manners prevails ; duplicity, 
or the etiquette of cities and populous places, is unknown among them, 
‘Ifa man deceives another, he is deemed and called a liar; and it 
frequently happens that ‘‘ a bloody nofe”’ is the confequence. Wreft- 
ling, jumping, running foot races, and playing at ball, are the com- 
mon diverfions. Dancing is coming into fafhion. Card playing is 
a rareamufement. The hunting fhirt is ftul worn by the militia on 
diity, and by hunters in purfuit of game. At home, and at public. 
affemblies, they drefs like the Virginians. 

Great was the damage fuftained by the inhabitants of this pee 
during the war, occafioned by the incurfions of the Indians ; and it is 
much to their honour, that when they were offered protection by the 
Britifh, in the early ftage of the war, they nobly refifed it. 


CO M ME heCoa. 


As the waters of the Cumberland from Nafhville, and of the Ten: 
neffee from the Mufcle fhoals to the Ohio, are navigable to the Ohio 
and Mififfippi, the people of courfe, who live in the interior of the 
country, have the fame advantages of water conveyance for trade, 
as thofe who live on the Ohio or Miihflippi, to New-Orleans or 
elfewhere. ; 

Befides, there is another probable avenue through which trade 
will be carried on with this country, which is from Mobile up the 
_ waters of the Mobile river as far as it is navigable, thence by a land 
carriage of about fifty miles, at moft, to Ocochappo creck, which 
. Hh 2 empties 
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empties into the Tennefiee at the lower end of the Mufcle thoals, 
The mouth of this creek is the center of a piece of ground, the dia- 
meter of which is five miles, ceded by the fouthern Indians at the 
treaty, of Hopwell, on Keowee, to the United States, for the eftab- 
lifhment of trading pofts. 

This country furnifhes many valuable articles of export, fuch as 
fine waggon and faddle horfes, beef, cattle, ginfeng, deer fkins and — 
furs, cotton, hemp, and flax, which may be tranfported by land ; 
alfo iron, lumber, pork, and flour, which might be exported in . 
great quantities, if the navigation of the Miffifippi were opened; 
but there are few of the inhabitants who underftand commerce, or 
are poffeffed of proper capitals; of courfe it is badly managed : 
Jand jobbing engroffles too much of the attention of the inhabitants. 
‘The. degraded ftate of commerce has rendered neceffary a general 
attention to home manufactures ; and it is to be hoped that the.eyes 
of the people will foon be opened to their true intereft, and agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, each receive proper ats 
tention, | | 


LEARNING AND LITERATURE, 


The inhabitants of this diftrict have not been inattentive to the in- 
terefts of {cience. An academy and feveral grammar fchools have 
been eftablifhed; and a fociety, who ftile themfelves, ** A Society 
for promoting Ufeful Knowledge:” it is of modern date, but 
much good is expeéted from it. A tafte for literature is increafing 
' among them. 
7 The government is fimilar to that eftablifhed by Congrefs in the 
territory of the United States, north-weft of the Ohio. The go- 
vernor is the executive, and, in his abfence, the fecretary, and th¢ 
governor and three judges the legiflative power in the diftrict. | 
~The public revenue amounts to about five or fix thoufand pounds, — 
raifed chiefly by a tax on flaves, lands, and horfes, 


INDIANS, 

The Indian tribes, within and in the vicinity of this diftrié, are 
the Cherokees and Chicafaws. The Cherokees have been a warlike 
-and numerous nation ; but by continual wars, in-which it has been 
their deftiny to be engaged with the northern Indian tribes, they 
were reduced, at the commencement of the laft war, to about twa 

thoufand 
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- thoufand fighting men; fince which they have been reduced more 
_ than one half, and have become weak and pufillanimous. 

The Chicafaws, of all the Indian tribes within the limits of the 
United States, merit the moft from the Americans, having at all 
times maintained a brotherly attachment to them: they glory in fay- 
ing, that they never flied the blood of an Anglo-American. There 
is fo great an afhnity between the Chicafaw and Choétaw languages, 
that the common people can converfe together, each fpeaking in 

his own dialect. They are a perfonable people, and have an open- 
nefs in their countenances and behaviour, uncommon among favages, 
Thefe nations fay, they are the remnant of a great nation that once 
lived far to the weft, which was deftroyed by the Spaniards, for whom 
they fill retain an hereditary hatred. Would it not be the policy of 
Conerefs to treat with thefe nations? and might not a reciprocal 
friend{hip be mutually ferviceable to the Union and the Indians ? 


ye , | STATE . 
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STATE OF x. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES, 


Tats State is fituated between 32° and 35° north latitude, and 4® 
and 9° weft longitude from Philadelphia. Its length is two hundred 
miles, and its breadth one hundred and twenty-five. It is bounded 
on the north by North-Carolina, on the eaft by the Atlantic ocean, 
on the fouth-weift and fouth by Savannah river, and a branch of its 
head waters called Tugulo river, which faid rivers divide it from 
the State of Georgia,* 


Cae [vi see oat TE 


The climate of this State is different in different parts: along the 
fea coaft, bilious difeafes, and fevers of various kinds, are prevalent 


* The boundary line dividing the two States of South-Carolina and Georgia was 
long the fubjeét of controverfy ; the former claiming the lands lying between the North- 
Carolina line, and a line to run due weft from the mouth of Tugulo and Keowee river ; 
the latter contended that the fource of Keowee river was to be confidered as the head of 
Savannah river. 

For the purpofe of fettling this controverfy, commiffioners were appointed in April 
1787, by the contending States, vefted with full powers to determine the controverted 
boundary, which they fixed as follows : 

“ The mof northern branch or ftream of the river Savannah, from the fea or mouth 
of fuch ftream, to the fork or confluence of the rivers now called Tugulo and Keowee, 
and from thenee the moft northern branch or ftream of the faid river Tugulo, till it in- 
terfects the northern boundary line of South-Carolina, if the faid branch of Tugulo ex- 
tend fo far north, referving all the iflands in the faid rivers Savannah and Tugulo to, 
. Georgia s but if the faid branch or ftream of Tugulo does not extend to the north boun- 
dary Jine of South-Carolina, then a weft line to the Miffiffippi to be drawn from the 
head {pring or fource of the faid branch of Tugulo river, which extends to the higheft 
northern latitude, fhall for ever hereafter form the feparation, limit and boundary bea 
tween the States of Squth-Carolina and Georgia,” 


bea 


) 
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between July and Odtober. The probability of dying is much greater 


between the zoth of June and the 2oth of October, than in the other 


eight months in the year. 
One caufe of thefe difeafes is, a low marfhy country, which is 


overflowed for the fake of cultivating rice. ‘The exhalations from 


thefe ftagnated waters, from the rivers and from the neighbouring 


ocean, and the profufe perfpiration of vegetables of all kinds, which 
cover the ground, fill the air with moifture : this moifture falls in 


frequent rains and copious dews. From aétual obfervation it has 
been found that the average annual fall of rain for ten years was forty- 
two inches, without regarding the moifture that fell in fogs and 
dews. The great heat of the day relaxes the body, and the agree- 
able.coolnefs of the evening invites to an expofure to thefe heavy 
dews. 

The difagreeable effects of this climate, experience has proved, 
might in a great meafure be avoided by thofe inhabitants, whofe cir- 
eumftances will admit of their removal from the neighbourhood of the 
rice fwamps to healthier fituations, during the months of July, Au- 
guft, September, and October ; and in the worft fituations, by tem- 
perance and care. Violent exercife on horfeback, but chiefly, expo- 
fure to the meridian rays of the fun, fudden fhowers of rain, and the 
night air, are too frequently the caufes of fevers and other diforders. 
Would the fportfmen deny themfelves, during the fall months, their 
favourite amufements of hunting and fifhing, or confine themfelves 
to a very few hours, in the morning or evening ; would the induftri« 
ous planter vifit his fields only at the fame hours ; or would the poorer 
clafs of people pay due attention to their manner of living, and ob- 
ferve the precautions recommended to them by men of knowledge 
and experience, much ficknefs and many diftreffing events might be 
prevented. The upper country, fituated in the medium between 
extreme heat and cold, is as healthful as any part of the United 
States. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY, SEA COAST, &c. 


The whole State, to the diftance of eighty miles from the fea, is 
level, ‘and almoft withdut a ftone. In this. diftance, by a gradual 
afcent from the fea coaft, the land ries about one hundred and ninety 
feet.. Here, if you proceed ina W. N. W. courfe from Char- 
lefton, commences a curioufly uneven country, prefenting a prof- 
pect fomething like that of a high fwelling fea, formed by a 

eee : prodi- 
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prodigious number of fmall fand hills. Some little herbage, and 4 
few {mall pines grow, evenon this foil, The inhabitants are but few, 
and have but a f{canty fubfiftence on corn and fweet potatoes, which 
grow here tolerably well. This curious country continues for fixty 
miles, till you arrive at a place called the Ridge, one hundred and 
forty miles from Charlefton. ‘This ridge is a remarkable tract of. 
high ground, as you approach it from the fea, but level as you ad- 
vance north-weft from its fummit. It is a fine high, healthy belt of 
land, well watered, and of a good foil, and extends from the Sa- 
vannah to Broad river, in about 6° 30’ weft longitude from Philadel- 
phia. Beyond this ridge commences a country exadtly refembling 
the northern States. Here hills and dales, with all their verdure and 
variegated beanty, prefent themfelves to the eye. Wheat fields, 
which are rare in the low country, beginto be common. Here Hea- 
ven has beftowed its bleffing with a moft bounteous hand. The air is 
much more temperate and healthful than nearer the fea. The hills 
are covered with valuable woods ; the vallies watered with beautiful 
rivers, and the fertility of the foil is equal to every vegetable produc-, 
tion. This, by way of diftinction, is calied the Upper Country, 
where are different modes and different articles of cultivation; where 
the manners of the people, and even their language, have a different 
tone. The land ftill rifes by a gradual afcent ; each fucceeding hill 
overlooks that which immediately precedes it, till, having advanced 
two hundred and twenty miles in a north-weft direction from Char- 
lefton, the elevation of the land above the fea coaft is found to be 
eight hundred feet. “Here a mountainous country commences with 
the Tryon and Hogback mountains; the elevation of which, above 
their bafe, is three thoufand eight hundred andorty feet, and above 
the fea coaft four thoufand fix hundred and forty. From the top of 
thefe mountains there is an extenfive view of this State, North-Caro- 
lina, and Georgia: and as no object intervenes to obftruct the view, 
aman with telefcopic eyes might difcern veflels at fea. ‘The moun- 
tains weft and north-weft rife much higher than thefe, and forma 
ridge which divides the waters of Tenneflee and Santee rivers, 

This State is watered by four large navigable rivers, befides a great 
number of fmaller ones, which are paffable in boats. The river Sa- . 
vannah wafhes it in its whole length from fouth-eaft ‘to north-weft. | 
The Edifto rifes in two branches from a remarkable ridge in the inte- 
rior part of the State. Thefe branches unite below Orangeburgh, 
which flands onthe North Fork, and form Edifto river, which, having 

pated 
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- paffed Jackfonfourgh, leaving it on the fouth, branches and embraces 
 Edifto ifland. - 


Santee is the largeft and longeft river in this State: it empties into 


the ocean by two mouths, a little fouth of George-town. About one 


| 
| 


hundred and twenty miles in a. direct line from its mouth, it 
branches into the Conyaree and Wateree; the latter or northern 
branch paffes the Catabaw nation of Indians, and bears the name of 
the Catabaw river from this fettlement to its fource. The Congaree 
branches into Saluda and Broad rivers. Broad river again branches 
into Enoree, Tyger, and Pacolet rivers, on the latter of which are 
the celebrated Pacolet {prings: 

Pedee river rifes in North-Carolina, where it is called Yadkin 


fiver: in this State, however, it takes the name of Pedee; and, re- 


ceiving the waters of Lynche’s creek, Little Pedee, and Black river, 
it joins the Wakkamaw river, near George- -town. Thefe united 
ftreams, with the acceffion of a fmall creek, on which George-town 
ftands, form Winyaw bay, which, about twelve miles below, ‘com- 
municates with the ocean. All thefe rivers, Edifto excepted, rife 
from various fources in that ridge of mountains which divides the was 


‘ters which flow into the Atlantic ocean, from thofe which fail into 
the! Miffiffippi. 


The rivers of a fecondary fize, as you pafs from north to fouth, 
are Wakkamaw, Black river, Cooper, Afhepoo, and Combahee. 
Thefe rivers afford, to the proprietors of their banks, a confiderable 
quantity of tide fwamp or rice land, flooded from the rivers, except 
in extraordinary droughts. 

In the third clafs are comprehended thofe rivers which extend but 
a fhort diftance from the ocean, and ferve, by branching into num- 


_ berlefs creeks, as drains to take off the quantity of rain water which 
comes down from the large inland fwamps ; or are merely arms of 


the fea; of this kind are Afhley, Stono, Coofaw, Broad, Colleton, 


May, New, and Right’s rivers. The tide, in no part of this State, — 


flows more than twenty-five miles from the fea. 
_ Accompany has been incorporated for the purpofe of connecting 
Boaper and Santee rivers by a canal of twenty-one miles in length. 


‘The fum fuppofed to be neceflary to complete this extenfive work is 


fifty-five thoufand fix hundred and twenty pounds fterling. ‘Twenty- 
five per cent. are allowed by the legiflature in tolls for all monies ad- 
vanced by ftockholders, The advantage of acanal at this place, to 
Vou, Il. qi eee eng 
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one who infpects a map of the Carolinas, muft appear to be greaty 
both to the public and to the proprietors. 

The only harbours of note are thofe of Charlettons Port Royal, 
and George-town. Charlefton harbour is fpacious, convenient, and 
fafe: itis formed by the junction of Afhley and Cooper rivers : its 
entrance is guarded by fort Johnfon. Twelve miles from the city is 
a bar, over which are four channels; one by the name of Ship Chan- 
nel, has eighteen feet water; another fixteen and a half; the other 
two are for fmaller veffels. The tides rife from five to eight feet. 
Port Royal has an excellent harbour, of fufficient extent to conten 
the largeft fleet in the world. 

The bar at the entrance of Winyaw bay, which leads to Geor gee 
town, does not admit of veffels drawing more than eleven feet water ; 
andis, in many ref{pects, a very dangerous place. This circumftance 
has proved injurious to the growth of George-town, which is. 
otherwife exceedingly well fituated for all the purpofes of an extenfive 
trade. 

The fea coaft is bordered with a chain of fine fea iflands, around 
which the fea flows, opening an excellent inland navigation fer the 
conveyance of produce to market. | 

North of Charlefton harbour lie Bull’s, Dewee’s, and Sullivan’s 
iflands, which form the north part of the harbour. James ifland 
lies on the other fide of the harbour, oppofite Charlefton, containing 
about fifty families, Further fouth-weft is John’s ifland, larger than 
James ; ‘Stono river, which forms a convenient and fafe harbour, .di- 
vides thefe iflands. Contiguous to John’s ifland, and connected with 
it by a bridge, is Wadmelaw ; eaft of which are the {mall ifles of 
Keyway and Simmon. Between thefe and Edifto ifland is N. Edifto 
inlet, which alfo affords a good harbour for veffels of eafy draft of 
water. South of Edifto ifland is $. Edifto inlet, through which enter, 
from the northward, all the veffels bound to Beaufort, Afhepoo, 
Combahee and Coofaw. 

On the fouth-weit fide of St. Helena ifland lies a clufter of iflands, 
one of the largeft of which is Port Royal. Adjacent to Port Royal 
lie St. Helena, Ladies ifland, Paris ifland, and the Hunting iflands, 
five or fix in number, bordering on the ocean, fo called from the 
_ number of deer and other wild game found upon them. All thefe 
iflands, and fome others of lefs note, belong to St. Helena parifh. 

Crofling Broad river, you come to Hilton Head, the moft foutherg 
fea ifland in Carolina. Weft and fouth-weft of Hilton Head lie 
Pinckney’s, Bull’s, Dawfufkie’s, and tote {maller ifkands, between. 

“ which 
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| Which and Hilton Head are Calibogie river and found; which form 
the outlet of May and New rivers: 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The foil of this State may be divided into’ four kinds; firft, the 
pine barren; which is valuable only for its timber. Interfperfed 
among the pine barren are traéts of land free of timber, and every 

kind of growth but that of grafs; Thefe traéts are called favannahs, 
 Conftituting a fecond kind of foil; good for grazing.. The third kind 
is that of the fwamps and low grounds on the rivers, which is a mix- 
ture of black loam and fat clay; producing naturally canes in great. 
_ plenty, cyprefs, bays, loblolly pines, &c. In thefe fwamps rice is 
Cultivated, which conftitutes the ftaple commodity of the State. The 
| high lands, commonly known by the name of oak and hiccory lands; 
- Conftitute the fourth kind of foil; The natural growth is oak, hic 
_ cory; walnut, pine, and locuft. On thefe lands, in the low coun- 
try, Indian corn is principally cultivated; and in the back country; 
_ befides this, they raife tobacco in large quantities, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, hemp; flax, cotton, and filk. | 

There is little fruit in this State, efpecially in the lower parts of it. 

The oranges are chiefly four; figs are plenty ; a few limes and 
lemons, pomegranates, pears, and peaches ; apples are fcarce, and 
are imported from the northern States. Melons, efpecially the 
water melon; are raifed here in great perfection. 

The river fwamps, in which ricc can be cultivated with any tole- 
table degree of fafety and fuccefs, do not extend higher up the rivers 

than the head of the tides ; and in eftimating the ‘value of this {pecies 
of rice land, the height which the tide rifes is taken into confideras 
tion, thofe lying where it rifes to a proper pitch for overflowing the 
4wamps being the moft valuable. The beft inland fwamps, which 
conftitute a fecond fpecies of rice land, are fuch as are furnifhed with 
refervoirs of water. Thefe refervoirs are formed by means of large 
banks thrown up at the upper parts of the fwamps, whence it is cons 
veyed, when needed, to the fields of rice. ae 

The foil on the iflands is generally better adapted to the culture of 
indigo than the main, and lefs fuited to rice: cotton grows very well 
‘pon them. The natural growth is the live oak, which is fo excel- 
Tent for fhip timber, and the palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility 
ef which, in the conftruétion of forts, was experienced during the 
late war, , | 
; Li 2, At 
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At the diflance of about one hundred and ten miles from the feds 
the river fwamps terminate, and the high lands extend quite to the 
rivers, and form banks, in fome places, feveral hundred feet 
above the furface of the water, and afford many extenfive and de- 
lightful views. Thefe high banks are interwoven with layers of 
leaves and different coloured earth, and abound with quarries of free- 
ftone, pebbles, flint, chryftals, iron ore in abundance, filver, lead, 
fulphur, and coarfe diamonds. : 

_ The fwamps above the head of the tide are occafionally planted 
with corn, cotton, and indigo. The foil is very rich, yielding from 
forty to fifty bufhels of corn an acre. - 

It is curious to obferve the gradations from the fea ésall to the upper 
country, with refpect to the produce, the mode of cultivation, and 
the cultivators. On the iflands, upon the fea coaft, and for forty or 
fifty miles back, and on the rivers much farther, the cultivators are 
all flaves. No white man, to fpeak generally, ever thinks of fettling 
a farm and improving it for himfelf without negroes. If he has no 
negroes, he hires himfelf as overfeer to fome rich planter, who has 
more than he can or will attend to, till he can purchafe for himfelf. 
The articles cultivated are corn and potatoes, which, with the {mall 
rice, are food for the negroes ; rice, indigo and cotton, for exporta- 
tion. The culture of this laft article is capable of being increafed 
equal to almoft any demand. The foil was cultivated, till lately, 
almoft wholly by manual labour. The plough, till fince the peace, 
was {carcely ufed: now, the plough and harrow and other improve- 
ments are introduced into the rice {wamps with great fuccefs, and 
will no doubt become general. In the middle fettlements, negroes 
are not fo numerous ; the mafter attends perfonally to his own bufix 
nefs. ‘Fhe land is not properly fituated for rice: it produces mode= 
rately good indigo weed, and fome tobacco is raifed for exportation. 
The farmer is contented to raife corn, potatoes, oats, rye, poultry, 
anda little wheat. In the upper country, there are but few negroes ; 
generally fpeaking, the farmers have none, and depend, like the in- 
habitants of the northern States, upon the labour of themfelves and 
families for fubfiftence; the plough is ufed almoft wholly. Indian 
corn in great quantities, wheat, rye, potatoes, &c. are raifed for 
food, and much tobacco and fome wheat, cotton and indigo, for ex- 
portation. 

Rice ground is prepared only by effectually fecuring it from the 
water, except fome higher parts of it, which are fometimes dug up 

with 
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) with a hoe, or mellowed by a plough or harrow. When the rice ig 


- 


young, the overflowing of the water does not prevent its growth. 
Thofe.who have water in referve, commonly let it in upon their 
Tice, after firft going through with the hoe, while it is young, 


though it is deemed beft to keep out the grafs by the hoe only. 


The water is commonly kept on the rice eight or ten days after 


hoeing. When the ear is formed, the water is continued on till it is 


ripe: itis hoed three or four times. When the grafs is very thick, a 
negroe cannot hoe more than one fixteenth of an acre ina day. From 
three pecks to a bufhel is fown on au acre. It produces from fifty to 
eighty bufhels of rough rice an acre; one hundred and twenty bufhels 
of rough rice have been produced on one acre; twenty bufhels of 
which make about five hundred pounds, or eight and a quarter 
bufhels clean rice for market. After it is threfhed, it is winnowed, 
and then ground ina mill, confiruéted of two blecks in a fimple 
manner; then. winnowed by a fan conftructed for that purpofe, then 
beat in a mortar by hand, or, now generally, by horfe or water ma- 
chines, ‘then fifted, to feparate the whole rice from that which is 
broken and the flour. The whole rice is then barrelled in cafks of 
about five hundred pounds, or eight anda quarter bufhels. The 
{mall rice ferves for provifions, and the flour for provender, the chaff 
for manure, and the ftraw for fodder. ‘The blade is green and frefh 
while the ear is ripe. ‘The price is in the general from nine fhillings 
and four-pence, to ten fhillings and fix-pence ahundred; reckoning 
the dollar at four fhillings and eight-pence. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 
The proprietors who firft fent fettlers to Carolina, divided it into 
counties and parifhes. ‘The counties were generally named after the 
proprietors, No county courts, however, were eftablifhed, and this 


divifion, though for a long time kept up im the province, became in 


a great meafure obfolete, previous to the revolution ; fince the revo- 
jution, county courts have been eftablifhed, and the State is now di- 
vided into diftriéts.and counties, and the counties are fubdivided ; in 
the lower country into parifhes, and in the upper country into fmaller 


or voting diftricts. 


five counties, as follows ; 


There are feven principal diftriéts, in which are contained thirty 
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BEAUFORT DISTRICT, 

On the fea coaft between Combatee and Savannah riverss 
Hilton, Lincoln, Granville. 
Shrewfbury; 

CHARLESTON DISTRICT; 
Between Santee and Combahee rivers. 
Charlefton, Marion; Colleton, 
Wathingtons Berkeley, Bartholomew. 


GEORGE-TOWN DISTRICTS 
Between Santee river and North-Carolina« 
Wenyah, Kingftony Liberty. 
Williamfburgh, 


ORANGEBURGH DISTRICT; 
Wett of Beaufort Diftri. 
Louifburgh, Lexington, Wintor. 
Orange, 
CAMBDEN DISTRICT, 


Weft of George-Town Diftri&. 


Clarendon, Clermont, York, 
Richland, Lancafter, Chefter. 
Fairfield, : 


CHERAWS DISTRICT; 


Weft of George-town Diftrict. 
Malborough, Chefterfield, | == Darlington. 


NINETY-SIX DISTRICT, 


Comprehending all the other parts of the State. 


Abberville, Union, Grenville, 
Edgefield, - Laurens, Pendleton. 
Newbury, Spartenburgh, 


The committee appointed by the act of Affembly to divide th 


diftriéts into counties, were to lay them as nearly forty miles fquare 
as was practicable, due regard being paid to fituations, natural boun- 


daries, &c, 


CHIEF 
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CHE ref Own s, 


CHARLESTON, 


Charlefton is the only confiderable town in South-Carolina: it is 
fituated'on the tongue of land which is formed by the confluence of 
Afhley and Cooper rivers, which are large and navigable. Thele 
rivers mingle their waters immediately below the town, and form a 
f{pacious and convenient harbour, which communicates with the 
ocean juit below Sullivan’s ifland, which it leaves on the north, feven 
miles fouth-eaft of the town. In thefe rivers the tide rifes, in come 
mon about fix feet and a half.* The continued agitation which 
this occafions in the waters which almof furround Charlefton; the 
refrefhing fea breezes which are regularly felt, and the {moke rifing 
from {fo many chimneys, render Charlefton more healthy than any 
part of the low country in the fouthern States. On this account it is 
the refort of great numbers of gentlemen, invalids from the Weft-India 
iflands, ‘and of the rich planters from the country, who come here to 
fpend the fickly months, as they are called, in queft of health and of 
the focial enjoyments which the city affords: and in no part of 
America ate the {focial bleffings enjoyed more rationally and liberally 
than in Charlefton. Unaffected hofpitality, affability, eafe in man- 
ners and addrefs, and a difpofition to make their guefts welcome, 
eafy, and pleafed with themfelves, are characterjftics of the repre 
table people in Charlefton. 

The land on which the town is built is flat and low, and the water 
brackifh and ynwholefome. The ftreets from eait to weft extend from 
river to river, and, rgnning in a ftraight line, not only open beau- 
tiful profpeéts each way, but afford excellent opportunities, by means 
of fubterraneous drains, for removing ali nuifances, and keeping the 
city clean and healthy. Thefe ftreets are interfected by others, nearly 
at right angles, and throw the town into a number of fquares, with 
dwelling houfes in front, and office houfes and little gardens behind, 
Some of the ftreets are conveniently wide, but moft of them are much 
too narrow, efpecially for fo populous a city, in fo warm a climate. 
Befides their being a nurfery for various difeafes from their confined 
-fituation, they have been found extremely inconvenient in cafe of 


* Tt is worthy of remark, that the tide uniformly rifes confiderably higher in the 
night than in the day ; often from ten to twelve inches, The fact is certain; the caufe 
is unknown | ; 

fires, 
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fires, the deftructive effects of which have been frequently felt in this 
city. The houfes, which have been lately built, are brick, with tiled 
roofs, Some of the buildings in Charlefton are elegant, and moft — 
of them are neat, airy, and well furnithed. The public buildings are; 
an exchange, itate houfe, lately rebuilt, armoury, .poor houfe, two 
large churches for Epilcopalians, two for Congregationalifts, or In- 
dependents, one for Scotch Prefbyterians, one for Baptifts, one for 
German Lutherans, two for the Methodifts, a large houfe for wor 
fip being lately finifhed by them, one for-French Protefiants, be- 
fides a meeting houfe for Quakers, a Roman Catholic Chapel, anda . 
Jewith fynagogue. 

' But little attention is paid to the public markets. A great propor 
tion of the moft wealthy inhabitants have plantations, from which 
they receive fupplies of almoft every kind of provifion. The country 
abounds with poultry and wild ducks: their-beef, mutton, and veal, 
are not of the beftkind, Few fith are brought to market. 

In 1787, it was computed that there was one thoufand fix hundred 
houfes in this city, nine thoufand fix hundred white inhabitants, and 
five thoufand four hundred negroes ; and what evinces the healthinefs 
of the place, upwards of two hundred of the white inhabitants were 
above fixty years ofage. In 1791, there were fixteen thoufand three 
hundred and fifty-nine inhabitants, of whom feven thoufand fix hun- 
dred and eighty-four were flaves. . . 

Charlefton was incorporated in 1783, and Divided into thirteen 
wards, which chufe as.many wardens, from among whom the citi- 
zens elect an intendant of the city. The intendant and wardens form 
the city council, who have power to make and enforce by-laws for the 
Pegnlation of the city. 

BEAUFORT. 

Beaniirt, on Port Royal ifland, is a pleafant little town, of about . 
fixty or feventy houfes, and two hundred and fifty inhabitants, wha 
are diftinguifhed for their hofpitality and politenefs. The courts 
which were formerly held here, are now held at Coofawhatchie. 

‘ eM, i } 
| GEORGE-TOWN. 

This town, the feat of juftice in George-town diftriG, fiands on 
..afpot of land near the junction of a number of rivers, which, when 
united in one broad ftream, by the name of Winyaw, fall into the 
. ocean twelve miles below the town, 
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COLUMBIA. 
| Columbia, which has lately been made the feat of government by 
the 'egiflature, ftlands juft below the junction of Saluda and Broad 
‘fivers on the Congaree. ‘The public offices have, however, in fome 
inftances been divided, for the accommodatiqn of the inhabitants of 
| the lower counties, and a branch of each retained in Charlefton. 
‘ 
CAMDEN. 
- Camden, on the Wateree, north-weft of Santee hills, one hundred 
and thirty miles north-weft from Charlefton, is regularly built, 
upon a good plan; but'a {mall part of it is yet executed. 


PURYSBURGH. 


Puryfburgh is a hilly village, about twenty miles above Savannah, 
on the north bank of the river of the fame name. It was early fettled 
| by foreigners, with a view to the culture of filk, which for a while 
they attended to with fpirit, The mulberry trees are yet ftanding, 
and fome attention is ftill paid to the making of this article: but the 
| profits of the rice and indigo have diverted the original planters from 
almoft every other purfuit. Befides thefe, are Jackfonborough, 
) Orangeburgh, and Cambridge, which are all inconfiderable villages 
of from thirty to fixty dwelling houfes. 

E 


POPULATION. 


E Agcording to the cenfus of 1 7915 the number of a bitonted in this 
| State was as follows : : 
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It would be impoffible, without other data than we poffefs, to dés 
‘termine with any degree of certainty what is the prefent number of 
inhabitants in this State; but many circumftances tend to prove, 
that it has kept pace in point of increafe with moft of the other’ 
States if the Union; it cannot, therefore, at this petiody contain 
lefs than three Hundred thoufand. 


MILITARY STRENGTH. 

There aré between thirty and forty thoufand fighting men in this 
‘State. Abotit ten men are kept to guard Fort Johnfon, on James 
ifland, at the entrance of Charlefton harbour, by which no veffel 
can pais, unlefs the mafter or mate make oath, that there is no ma- 
lignant diftemper on board. The militia laws, ena¢ting that every 
freeman, between fixteen and fifty years of age, fhall be preparéd 
for war; have been but indifferently obeyed fince the peace. An- 
unufual degree of military fpirit, however, feems lately to have. 
arifen among the citizens of Charlefton. A number of volunteer 
uniform companies have been lately formed in this city, befides a troop 
of horfe, and the ancient battalion of artillery. This military ardour 
has been encouraged in this and feveral other parts of the Union by 
the fituation of affairs in Europe: 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 

» Since the revolution, by which all denominations were put on am 
equal footing, there have been no difputes between different religious 
fetts, They all agree to differ on.doétrinal points, and all agree 
in promoting the grand duties of Chriftianity toward God and man. 
‘The upper parts of this State are fettled chiefly by Prefbyterians, 
Baptifts and Methodifts. From the moft probable calculations it is 
fuppofed, that as to numbers they may be ranked as follows : Prefs 
byterians, including the Congregational and Independent churches, © 
Epifcopalians, Baptifts, Methodifts, &c. 

Diffolute pleafures, and luxury of every kind, form a grand feature 
of the nationalcharaéter of the Carolinians. We'cenfure not the 
profufion of their tables; it is the profufion of Heaven; but to the 
pleafures of the table they are too much addicted. Here, and in 
every {pecies of luxurious indulgence, they feem galloping hard after 
the diffolute Europeans; and fmall are the powers requifite to dif+ 
cern, that they are not very far behind them. | 
- The Carolinians fooner arrive at maturity, both in their bodies 
and minds, than the natives of colder climates. aay pofiefs a na- 
. mits tural 
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tural quickhefs and vivacity of genius, fuperior to the inhabitants 
of the north ; but too generally want that entérprife and perfeverance 
which are neceffiry for the higheft attainments in the arts and 
{ciences. They haves indeed, few motives to enterprife ; inhabiting 
a fertile country, which, by the labour of flaves, produces plentifully 
and creates affluence; in a clichate which favours indulgence, eafe, 
and a difpofition for convivial pleafures, they too generally reft 
contented with barely knowledge enough to tranfaét the common 
affairs of life. There are not a few isiftances, however, in this 
State, in which genius has been united with application, and the 
effects of their union have been happily experienced, not only by 
this State, but by the whole Union. 

The wealth produced by the labour of the flaves, furnifhes their 
proprietors with the means of hofpitality ; and no people in \the 
world ufe thefle means with more liberality. Some of the inhabi- 
tants {pare no pains or expenfe in giving the higheft polifh of edua 
cation to their children, by enabling them to travel, and by other 
means unattainable by thofe who have but moderate fortunes. 

The Carelinians are generally affable and eafy in their manners,’ 
and polite and attentive to ftrangers. ‘The ladies waat the bloom of 
the north, but have an engaging foftnefs and delicacy in their ap= 
pearance and manners, and many of them poffefs the pole and 
elegant accomplifhments, _ 

Hunting is the moft fafirionable amufement in this State + at this 
the country gentlemen are extremely expert, and with furprifing 
dexterity purfue their game through the woods. Gaming of all 
kinds is more difceuntenanced among fafhionable people, in this 
than in any of the fouthern States. Twice a year, flatedly how- 
ever, a ¢lais of fpertive gentlemen, in this and the neighbouring 
States, have their horfe-races. Bets of ten or fifteen hundred gui- 
neas have been fometimes laid on thefe occafions, 

Bacchus is much refpected in this country, and no ebjeion can 
be made to the {way of fo mirth-infpiring a friend, when limited by 
prudence and moderation. But as that feldem happens, the ob- 
jections again this cuftom become ferious and. weighty: it is a 
{pecies of luxury the moft dangerous, becaufe leading dire@ly to all 
others; but it is a ipecies’ for which the Carolinians are mot ex- 
eufable. Without the afliftance of wine, in all warm climates, the 
mind is enervate, the {pirits become languid, and the imagination 
barren. It is known to all phyficians, that wine, by its togic quality, 

i obviates 
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obviates debility induced by climate; and that the effeéts of putrid 
miafmata are deftroyed by its antifeptic power. Hence the ufe of 
wine, in warm and fickly climates, becomes obvious; and hence a 
eaule arifes, why the inhabitants of thofe climates are fo yenerally 
addicted to the bottle. 

Vith the tntroduétion of luxury in this country, the power of re. 

figion has vifibly declined amongft all the different denominations of 
Chriftians; but if the Carolinians are not religious, it may be truly 
faid, they are not fuperftitious. Theatrical amufements have been 
introduced and encouraged among them. Thefe, though they form 
a f{pecies of refined luxury, are, of many others, the leaft dangerous § 
their political damage, at leaft, is not fo great; for, while they add 
a polifh to the manners of the people, they feldom impoverifh the | 
country : actors are generally profufe in living; they feldom deprive 
a country of itscafh: hence money in their hands is not loft; quité 
the reverfe, it is put in circulation. ) 

In countries where flavery is encouraged, the ideas of the people 
are, in general, of a peculiar caft; the foul often becomes dark and 
marrow, and affumes a tone of favage brutality. Such at this day 
are the inhabitants of Barbary and the Weift-Indies. But, thank 
God! nothing like this has yet difgraced an American State. We 
may look for it in Carolina, but we thal] be difappointed. The moft 
elevated and liberal Carolinians abhor flavery ; they will not debafe 
themfelves by attempting to vindicate it; he who would encourage 
it, abftraéted from the idea of bare neceffity, is not a man, he is a brute 
in human form. For, * difguife thyfelf as thou wilt, O flavery, fill 
thou art a bitter draught ;” it is intereft, louder than the voice of 
xeafon, which alone exclaims in thy favour. 

Among their neighbours, the Carolinians ftand accufed of haughti- 
nefs and infolent carriage. Nothing is apparently more true than 
this charge; nothing is really more falfe. Surrounded by flaves, 
and accuftomed to command, they acquire a forward, dictatorial 
habit, which can never be !aid afide. In order to judge of their dif- 
pofitions, we muft ftudy them with attention. Genuine affability, 
and generofity, form their dutinguifhing charaGeriftics; for thefe, 
for the exercife of Hofpitality, and all the focial. virtues, we may 
VWefiture to affert, that no country on earth has excelled Carolina. 

There is no inftance, perhaps, in which the richer clafs of people 
trefpafs more on the rules of propriety than in the mode of conduét- 
ing their funerals. That a decent refpeét fhould be paid to the 
| 2 dead, 
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dead, is the natural dictate of refined humanity; hut this is not 
done by fumptu:ous and expenfive entertainments, {plendid decora- 
tions, and pompous ceremonies, which a mifguided fafhion has in- 
troduced and rendered neceflary in this State. Wine, punch, and 
all kinds of liquors, tea, coffee, cake, &c. in profusion, are handed 
sound on thefe folemn occafions. In fhort, the Scripture Ghietvanou, 
$6 J+ is ‘better to go to the houfe of mourning than to the houfe of feaft- 
ing,” is unintelligible and wholly inappiicable here, as it is dificult 
to diffinguith the houfe of mourning from the houfe of featting. : 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

In the middle, and efpecially in the upper country, the people 
are obliged to manufacture their own cotton and woollen cloths, and 
mott of their hufbandry tools ; but in the lower country the inha- 
bitants, for thefe articles, een’ almoft entirely on their merchants. 
Late accounts from the i interior parts of this State inform us, that the 
inhabitants manufacture, entirely in the family way, as much as 
they have occafion for ; that cotton, hemp and flax are plenty ; that , 
they have a confiderable ftock of good fheep ; that great exertions 
are made, and much done i in the houfhold w: iy; that they have long 
been in the habit of doing fomething i in family manuiactures, but 

- within a few years pait great improvements have been made. The 
women do the weaving, and leave the men to attend to agriculture. 

This State furnifhes all the materials, and of the beff kind, for 
fhip- building. The live oak, and the pitch and yellow pines, are. 
of a fuperior quality. Ships might be built here with more eafe, and 
to much greater advantage, than in the middle and eaftern States. 
A want of feamen i 1s one reafon why this bufinefs is not more gene- 

rally attended to. ; 

So much attention is now paid to the manufaCture of indigo it 
this State, that it bids fair to rival that of the French. It is to be 
regretted, that it is ftill the practice of the merchants concerned in, 
the Carolina trade, to fell, at foreign markets, the Carolina indigo, 
of the firft quality, as French. This country, while it increafes the, 
immediate profit of the merchant, finks the character of the Carolina 
article ; - and in one view almoft neceflitates the trader to continue a 
‘praétice begun in folly and kflavery. 

‘There has been a vatt confumption of foreign i impor ted articles; 
but the quantities and value of their exporting general y leave a ba- 
lance i in favour of the State, 

The 
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The amount of exports from the port of Charlefton, in the yeay 
ending November, 1787, was then eftimated, from authentic docuy 
ments, at five hundred and five thoufand two hundred and feventy~ 
nine pounds, nineteen fhillings and five pence, fterling money. The 
number of veffels cleared from the cuftom-houfe the fame year was 
nine hundred and forty-feven, meafuring fixty-two thoufand one 
hundred and eighteen tons ; feven hundred and thirty-five of thefe, 
meafuring forty-one thoufand five hundred and thirty-one tons, were 
American ; the others belonged to Great-Britain, Spain, France, the 
United Netherlands and Ireland. 

The principal articles exported from this State are, rice, indigo, 
tobacco, fkins of various kinds, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, tar, rofin, 
turpentine, myrtle-wax, lumber, naval ftores, cork, leather, pink 
root, {nake root, ginfeng, &c. In the moft fuccefsful feafons, there 
have been as many as one hundred and forty thoufand barrels of rice, 
and one million three hundred thoufand peunds of indigo exported 
ina year. From the isth of December, 1791, to September, 1792, 
one hundred and eight thoufand five hundred and fixty-feven tierces 
of rice, averaging. five hundred and fifty pounds nett weight each, 
were exported from Charlefton. In the year ending September 3oth, 
1791, exclufive of two quarters, for which no returns were made, 
the amount of exports from this State was one million eight hina 
and fixty- fix thoufand and twenty-one dollars. 

There is in this State, befides a branch of the national bank, a 
bank, by the name of the South-Carolina bank, which was ace 
ja 1992 in Charlefton, Ux 


STATE OF LITERATURE. 


Gentlemen of fortune, before the late war, fent their fons to 
Europe for education. During the late war and fince, they have 
generally fent them to the middle and northern States. ‘Thofe who 
have been at this expenfe in educating their fons, have been but 
comparatively few in number, {o that the literature of the State is at 
‘a low ebb. Since the peace, however, it has begun to flournfh. 
There are feveral refpectable academies at Charlefton ; one at Beau- 
fort, on Port Royal ifland ; and feveral others in diferent parts of 
the State. Three colleges have lately been incorporated by law, ; 
one at Charlefton, one at Winnibor ough, in the diftrict of: canes 
and the other at Cambridge, in the diftri&t of Ninety-fix. The public 
and private donations for the fupport of thefe three colleges were 

originally 
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originally intended to have been appropriated jointly, for the erecting 
and fupporting of one refpectable college. The divifion of thefe 
donations has fruftrated this defign, Part of the old barracks in 
Chariefton has been handfomely fitted up, and converted into a col- 
lege, and there are a number of ftudents ; but it does not yet merit 
a more dignified name than that of a refpectable academy. The 
Mount Sion college, at Winnfborough, is fupported by a refpectable 
fociety of gentlemen, who have long been incorporated. This in- 
ftitution flourifhes, and bids fair for ufefulnefs. The college at 
Cambridge is no more than a grammar-fchool. To put the literature 
of this State upon a refpeétable footing, nothing is wanting but a 
{pirit of enterprife among its wealthy inhabitants. 


CHARITABLE AND OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Thefe are the South-Carolina, Mount Sion Library, and St. Ce- 
cilia focieties ; a fociety for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen, a medical fociety lately inftituted in Charlefton, and a 
mufical fociety.. At Beaufort and on St. Helena are feveral charitable 
focieties, incorporated with funds to a confiderable amount, defigned 
principally for the education of poor children, and which promife, 
at a future day, to be of great public utility. What are called Jockey 
Clubs have increafed within a few years. 


PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENSES. 


The public revenue of this State is, nominally, ninety thoufand 
pounds fterling; but a great part of this is either not collected, or 
paid in fecurities, which are much depreciated. ‘The expenfes of 
government are about fixteen thoufand pounds fterling per annum. 

The great bulk of the revenue of the State is raifed by a tax on 
lands and negroes. The lands, for the purpofe of being taxed ac- 
cording to their value, are divided into three grand divifions ; the 
firft reaches from the fea-coaft to the extent of the flowing of the 
tides ; the fecond, from thefe points to the fall of the rivers; and 
from thence to the utmoft verge of the weftern fettlement makes the 
third. Thefe grand divifions, for the fake of more exactly aicer- 
taining the value of the lands, are fubdivided into twenty-one difs 
ferent {pecies ; the moft valuable of which is eftimated at fix pounds, 
and the leaft valuable at one fhilling per acre, One per cent. on the 
value thus eftimated is levied from all granted lands in the State, 
The collection of taxes is not annexed to the office of theriff, but 
Se Ll is 
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is committed to particular gentlemen appointed for that pur pote, 
who are allowed two and a half per cent. in Charlefton, and five per 
cent. in the other parts of the State, on all they collect. 


CON STITT DO TT ON:. 


The legiflative authority is vefted in a General Affembly, confifting 
of a Senate and Houfe of Reprefentatives. There are one hundred and 
twenty-four reprefentatives, and thirty-five fenators appointed among 
the feveral diftriats. ‘The reprefentatives are chofen for two years, | 
mutt be free white men, twenty-one years old, and have been inhas 
bitants of the State three years. If refident in the diftri€t, they mutt 
have a frechold of five hundred acres of land, and ten negroes, or 
real eftate worth one hundred and fifty pounds fterling, clear of debt; 
if non-refident, muft have a freehold in the diftrict worth five nuit 
dred pounds fterling, clear of debt. The fenators are chofen for 
four years, and divided into two claffes, one clafs being chofen every 
fecond year. They mutt be free white men, thirty years old, and 
have been inhabitants five years. If refident in the diftri@, they 
mutt have a freehold worth three hundred pounds fterling, clear of 
debt; if non-refident, a freehold worth one thoufand pounds fterling, 
clear of debt. Every free white man, twenty-one years old, having 
been an inhabitant of the State two years, and been a freeholder of 
fifty acres of land, or a town lot, fix months, .or having been refi 
dent in the diftri& fix months, and paid a tax of three fhillings fter- 
ling, has a right to vote for members of the legiflature. The Gene- 
ral Affembly i is chofen on the fecond Monday in Oétober, and meets 
on the fourth Monday in November annually. Each houfe choofes 
its own officers, judges of the qualifications of its members, and 
has a negative on the other. A majority of each make a quorum 
from day to day, and compel the attendance of members. They are, 
protected, in their perfons and eftates, during the feffions, and tem 
days before and after; except in cafes of treafon, felony, and breach 
of the peace. They are paid out of the public treafury, from which 
no money is drawn but by the legiflative authority. Revenue bills 
originate in the lower houfe, but may be altered or rejected by the 
fenate. Army and navy contractors, and all officers, excepting 
oflicers in the militia, juftices of the peace, and juftices of the county 
courts which have no falaries, are excluded from the General Af- 
femb! ly. The clergy are excluded from civil offices. The executive, 

authority is vefled. in a governor, chofen for two years, by both 
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hhoufes of Aifenibly jointly ; but he cannot be re-elected till after four 
years. He muft be thirty years old, have been an inhabitant of the 
State ten years, and have an eftate in it worth one thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds fterling, clear of debt. He can hold no other office | 
except in the militia. A lieutenant-governor is chofen in the fame 
manner, for the fame time, and poffefling the fame qualifications ; 
and holds the office of governor in cafe of vacancy. The governor is 
commander in chief of the military force ; has power to remit fines 
and forfeitures, and grant reprieves and pardons, except in cafes of 
impeachment ; to require information of executive officers ; to con- 
vene the General Affembly on extraordinary occafions, and to ad- 
journ them to any time not beyond the fourth Monday in November 
hext enfuing, in cafe they cannot agree on the time themfelves. He 
inult inform the General Affembly of the condition of the State ; 
técommehd fuch meafures as he thall judge expedient; and take care 
that the law$ are faithfully executed in mercy. The legiflature has 
power to veft the judicial authority in fuch courts as it fhall think 
proper. The judges hold their commiffion during good behaviour 5 
thofe of the fuperior courts are elected by joint ballot of both houles 
of Affembly ; have a ftated falary, and can hold no other office. AIL 
officers take an oath of fidelity to their duty, and’ to the conftitution 
of this State; and of the United States; and for malconduct, may be 
impeached by the Houfe of Reprefentatives, and tried by the Senate. 
This conftitution afferts the fupreme power of the people ; liberty 
of confcierice ; trial by jury; and fubordination of the military to 
the civil power. It excludes ex off facto laws; bills of attainder ; 
exceffive bail; and titles of nobility and hereditary diftinction. 

The legiflature has power, under certain regulations; to make 

amendments to the conftitution. Anda convention may be called by 

a vote of two-thirds of both branches of the whole reprefentation. 
This conftitution was ratified June 3d, 1790. 


LAWS. 

The laws of this State have nothing in them of a particular nature, 
‘excepting what arifes from the permifiion of flavery. The evidence 
of a flave cannot be taken againft a white man; and the matter who 
kills his flave is not punifhable otherwife than by a pecuniary PUL, 
and twelve months imprifonment.* 

%* We are not abfolutely ig that thefe unjuft difingtions have not hip been, 
P.. away, L£diser, 
ie) i % A COM ~. 
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A committee was appointed, at the feffion of the legiflature im 
1792, to put in train the bufinefs of revifing and amending the ne- 
groe act, or the law for governing the flaves. The iffue has meli- 
orated the condition of the flaves, and afforded an evidence to the 
world of the enlightened policy, and increafing humanity of the citi- 
zens of this State. Prior to this a difpofition to foften the rigors of 
flavery was manifefted, by allowing them fith, tobacco, and fummer 
clothing, which formerly was not cuftomary. Thus while a vettige 
of flavery remains the fituation of the flaves is rendered tolerable, and 
no doubt can be entertained but that farther fteps will be taken to 
prepare their minds for the enjoyment of that freedom which the 
federal government has acknowledged to be their right, and which 
they have paved the way for their obtaining. 

A. law, altering the mode of defcent of inteftate eftates, which 
formerly defcended according to the laws of England, was paffed in 
1792. Aceording to the prefent law, a more equal partition takes 
place, and more conformable toa republican government, to the dic- 
tates of natural affection, and the principles of common fenfe. 

By a late regulation, the judges of the court, who before had a fa- 
lary of five hundred pounds each, and fees, have now fix hundred 
pounds and no fees. The chief juttice has eight hundred pounds, 


PRACTICE OF LAW, COURTS, &c. 


From the firft fettlement of this country in 1669, to the year 1769, 
a fingle court, called the court-of common pleas, was thought fuf- 
ficient to tranfaét the judicial bufinefs of the State. This court was 
invariably held at Charlefton, where all the records were kept, 
and all civil bufinefs tranfacted. As the province increafed, incon- 
veniencies arofe, and created uneafinefs among the people. 

To remedy thefe inconveniencies an act was pafled in 1769, by 
which the province was divided into feven diftri¢ts, which have been 
mentioned. The court of common pleas, invefted with the powers 
of the fame court in England, fat four times a year in Charlefton. 
By the above-mentioned act, the judges of the court of common — 
pleas were empowered to fit as judges of the court of feffions, in- 
vefted with the powers of the court of king’s bench in England, in 
_ the criminal jurifdiGtion. The act likewife direted the judges of the 
courts of common pleas and feffions in Charlefton diftri&, to divide, 
and two of the judges to proceed on what is called the northern cir- 
euit, and the other two on the fouthern circuit, diftributing juftice 
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in their progrefs. This mode of adminiftering juttice continued till 
1785, when, by the unanimous exertions of the two upper diftricts, 
an act was pafled, eftablifhing county courts in all the counties of 
the four ciftricts of Camden, Ninety-Six, Cheraws, and Orange- 
burgh. The county courts are empowered to fit four times a yeare 
Beiore the eftablifhment of county courts, the lawyers all refided at 
Charlefton, under the immediate eye of government; and the 
Carolina bar was as pure as any in the United States. Since this 
eftablifhment, lawyers have flocked in from all quarters, and fettled 
in different parts of the country, and law-fuits in confequence have 
been multiplied beyond all former knowledge. 


DAMAGE BY THE LATE WAR. 


The damages which this State fuftained in the late war are thus 
eftimated: the three entire crops of 1779, 1780, and 1781, all of 
which were ufed by the Britith; the crop of 1782, taken by the 
Americans; about twenty-five thoufand negroes ; many thoufand 
pounds worth of plate, and houthold furniture in abundance; the 
villages of George-town and Camden burnt; the lofs to the citizens 
directly by the plunderings and devaftations of the Britifh army, and 
indirectly by American impreffiments, and by the depreciation of 
the paper currency, together with the heavy debt of one million, two 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling, incurred for the fupport of the 
War, in one aggregate view, make the price of independence to 
South-Carolina, exclufive of the blood of its citizens, upwards of 
three million pounds fterling. 

: INDIANS. 

The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this State. | They 
have but one town, called Catabaw, fituated on Catabaw river, in 
latitude 34° 40’, on the boundary line between North and South 
Carolinas, and contains about four hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
of which about one hundred and fifty are fighting men, 

_ It is worthy of remark, that this nation was long at war with the 
fix nations, into whofe country they often penetrated, which it is 
faid no other Indian nation from the fouth or wet ever did. The 
_ fix nations always confidered them as the braveft of their enemies, 
till they were furrounded by the fettlements of white people, whofe 
Neighbourhood, with other concurrent caufes, haye rendered them 
corrupt and eneryated, 
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STATE OF 
GEORGIA: 


SITUATION, EXTENT, AND BOUNDARIES, 


"Tus State is fituated between 31° and 35° north latitude and ge 
and 16° weft longitude: its length is fix hundred miles, and its breadth’ 
two hundred and fifty. It is bounded on the eaft, by the Atlantic 
ocean; on the fouth, by Eaft and Weft Florida; on the weft, by 
the river Miffiflippi; and on the north and north-eaft, by South 
Carolina, and the lands ceded to the United States by North-Caro- 
lina, or the Tenneffee government. / 


CG) Lid MATS By abe 

In fome parts of this State, at particular feafons of the year, the 
climate cannot be efteemed falubrious. In the low country near the 
rice fwamps, bilious complaints, and fevers of various kinds, are 
pretty univerfal during’ the months of July, Auguft and September, 
which, for this reafon, are called the fickly months. 

The diforders peculiar to this climate originate partly from the 
badnefs of the water, which in the low country, except in and about 
Savannah, and fome other places, where good fprings are found, is 
generally brackifh, and partly from the noxious putrid vapours which 
‘are exhaled from the ftagnant waters in the rice fwamps. Befides, the- 
long continuance of warm weather produces a general relaxation of 
the nervous fyftem, and as a great proportion of the inhabitants have 
no neceffary labour to call them to exercife, a large fhare of indo- 
lence is the natural confequence ; and indolence, efpecially amongft 
a luxurious people, is ever the parent of difeafe. The immenfe 
quantities of fpirituous liquors which are ufed to correct the brackifh- 
nefs of the water, form a fpecies of intemperance which too often 
proves ruinous to the conftitution. Parents of infirm, fickly habits, 
often, in more fenfes than one, have children of their own likenefs. 
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A confiderable part of the difeafes of the prefent inhabitants may, 
therefore, be confidered as hereditary. 

Before the fickly feafon commences, many of the rich planters re- 
move with their families to the fea iflands, or fome elevated healthy 
fituation, where they refide three or four months for the benefit of 
the frefh air. In the winter and fpring, pleurifies, peripneumonies, 
and other inflammatory diforders, occafioned by fudden and violent 
colds, are generally common and frequently fatal. Confumptions, 
epilepfies, cancers, palties and apoplexies, are not fo common among 
the inhabitants of the fouthern as northern climates. 

The winters in Georgia are very mild and pleafant. Snow is {el- 
dom or never feen. Vegetation is not frequently prevented by fevere 
frofts. Cattle fubfift well through the winter, without any other 
food than what they obtain in the woods and favannahs, and are 
fatter in that feafon than in any other. In the hilly country, which 
begins about fifty, and in fome places one hundred miles from the 
fea, the air is pure and falubrious, and the water plenty and good, 
From June to September, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
commonly flu€iuates from 76° to 90°; in winter, from 40° to 60% 
The moft prevailing winds are fouth-weft and ea; in winter, 
~north-weft. The eaft wind is warmeft in winter, and cooleft in 
fummer. The fouth wind, in the fummer and fall particularly, is 
damp, fultry, unelaftic, and, of courfe, unhealthy. 

In the fouth-eaft parts of this State, which lie within a few degrees 
of the torrid zone, the atmofphere is kept in motion by impreflions: 
from the trade winds. T his ferves to purify the air, and render it 

fit for refpiration; fo that it is found to have a very advantageous 
effect on perfons of peak habits. ; 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The eaftern part of the State, between the mountains and the 
ocean, antl the rivers Savannah and St. Mary’s, a tract of country, 
more than one hundred and twenty miles from north to fouth, and 
forty or fifty from eaft to weft, is entirely level, without a hill or. 
ftone, At the diftance of about forty or fifty miles from the fea- 
board, or falt-marfh, the lands begin to be more or lefs uneven. 
The ridges gradually rife one above another into hills, and the hills 
fucceffively increafing inheight, till they fi nally terminate in moun- 
tains. That vaft chain of mountains which commences with the 
Katt’s Kill, near Hudfon river, in the State of New-York, known 
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by the names of the Allegany and Appalachian mountains, terminate 
in this State, about fixty miles fouth of its northern boundary, From 
the foot of this mountain fpreads a wide-extended plain, of the 
richeft foil, and in a latitude and climate well adapted to the cultiva~ 
tion of mof of the Eaft-India productions. . 

The rivers in this State are numerous, and fome of them of the 
utmoft importance. 

Savannah river divides this State from South-Carolina: its courfe 
is nearly from north-weft to fouth-eaft. It is formed principally of 
two branches, known by the names of Tugulo and Keowee, which 
{pring from the mountains, and unite fifteen miles north-weft of the 
northern boundary of Wilkes county. It is navigable for large vef- 
fels up to Savannah, and for boats of one hundred feet keel as far 
as Augufta. After rifing a fall juft above this place, it is paflable 
for boats to the mouth of Tugulo river. After it takes the name of 
Savannah, at the confluence of the Tugulo and Keowee, it receives 
a number of tributary ftreams from the Georgia fide, the principal 
of which is Broad river, which rifes in the county of Franklin, and 
runs fouth-eaft through part of Wilkes county, and mingles with 
the Savannah at the town of Peterfburgh, and might, with a trifling 
expenfe, be made boatable twenty-five or thirty miles through the 
beft fettlements in Wilkes county. Tybee bar, at the entrance of 
Savannah river, in lat. 31° 97’, has fixteen feet water at half tide. 

Ogeechee river, about eighteen miles fouth of the Savannah, is a 
fmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its courfe. 

Alatamaha,* about fixty miles fouth of Savannah river, has its 
fource in the Cherokee mountains, near the head of the Tugulo, the 
great weft branch of Savannah, and, before it leaves the moun- 
tains, is joined and augmented by innumerable rivulets; thence it 
defcends through the hilly country, with all its collateral branches, 
and winds rapidly amongft hills two hundred and fifty miles, and 
then enters the flat, plain country, by the name of the Oakmulge ; 
thence meandering one hundred and fifty miles, it is joined on the 
ealt fide by the Ocone, which likewife heads in the lower ridges of 
mountains. After this confluence, having now gained a vait acquir 
fition of waters, it affumes the name of Alatamaha, when it becomes 
a large majeftic river, flowing with gentle windings through a 
yaft foreft, near one hundred miles, and enters the Atlantic by 


* Pronounced Oltamawhaw, 


feveral 
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“feveral mouth’, The north channel; or entrance, glides by the 
heights of Darien, on the eaft bank, about ten miles above the bar, 


and, running from thence with feveral turnings, enters the ocean 
between Sapello and. Wolf iflands. The fouth channel, which is 


eftcemed the largeft and deepett, after its feparation from the north, 


- defcends gently, winding by MéIntofh’s and Broughton iflands ; 


and laitly, by the weft coaft of St.Simon’s ifland, enters the ocean, 


through St. Simon’s found, between the fouth end of the ifland of 
that name, and the north end of Jekyl ifland. On the weft banks 
of the fouth channel, ten or twelve miles above its mouth, and 


‘nearly oppolite Darien, are to be feen the remains of an ancient fort, 


or fortification; it is now a regular. tetragon terrace, about four feet 
high, with baftions at each angle; the area may contain about an 
acre of ground, but the foffe which furrounded it is nearly filled up. 

There are large live oaks, pines and other trees, growing upon it, 
and in the old fields adjoining. It is {uppofed to have been the 
work of the French or Spaniards. A large {wamp lies betwixt it 
and the river, and a confiderable creek runs clofe by the works, and 
enters the river through the fwamp, a fimall diftance above Broughi- 
ton ifland. About feventy or eighty miles above the confluence: of 
the Oakmulge and Ocone, the trading path from Augufta to the 
Creek nation croffes thefe fine rivers, which are there forty miles 
apart. On the eaft banks of the Oakmulge, this trading road runs 


nearly two miles through ancient Indian fields, which are called the 


Oakmulge fields ; they are the rich low lands of the river. On the’ 
heights of thefe low grounds are yet vifible monuments or traces of 
an ancient town, fuch as artificial mounts or terraces, {quarés and | 
banks, encircling confiderable areas.. Their old fields and planting 
land extend up and down the river, fifteen or twenty miles from this’ 
fite. And, if we are to give credit to the account the Crecks give of’ 
themfelves, this place is remarkable for being the firtt town or fettles — 


ment, when they fat down, as they term it, or eftablifhed themfelves 


after their emigration from the weit, bees the Miffiflippi, their 
or iginal native country. - 
Befides thefe,. there is Turtle river, Little Sitills, or St. Ille, Great, ? 
Sitilla, Crooked river, and St. Mary’s, which form a part. of the 
fouthern boundary of the United States. St. Mary’s river has its 


fource from a yatt lake, or rather marfh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, | 


and flows through a vat plain and pine foreft, about one hundred 
and fifty miles to the ocean, with which it communicates between 
Vou, IIT, Mm the 
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the points of Amelia and Talbert’s iflands, latitude 30° 44’, and is 
navigable for veffels of confiderable burthen for ninety miles. Its 
banks afford immenfe quantities of fine timber, fuited to the Weft- 
India market. Along this river, every four or five miles, are bluffs 
convenient for veffels to haul to and load. 

The rivers in the middle and weftern parts of this State are, — 
Apalachicola, which is formed by the Chatahouchee and Flint rivers, 
Mobile, Pafcagoula and Pearl rivers. All thefe running fouthwardly, 
empty into the Gulph of Mexico. ‘The forementioned rivers 
abound with a great variety of fifh, among which are the mullet, 
whiting, fheepfhead, cat, rock, trout, drum, bafs, brim, white, fhad, 
and fturgeon. The bays and lagoons are ftored with oyfters and 
other fhell fifh, crabs, fhrimps, &c. The clams, in particular, are 
large, their meat white, tender and delicate. The fark and great 
black ftingray are infatiable cannibals, and very troublefome to the 
fifhermen. 

The lake, or rather marth, called Ouaquaphenogaw, lies betweem 
Flint and Oakmulge rivers, and is nearly three hundred miles in cite. 
cumference. In wet feafons it appears. like an inland fea, and has. 
feveral large iflands of rich land; one of which the prefent genera-. 
tion of Creek Indians reprefent as the moft blifsful {pot on earthe, 
They fay it is inhabited by a peculiar race of Indians, whofe women, 
are in¢omparably beautiful. They tell you alfo, that this, terreftrial 
paradife has been feen by fome enterprifing hunters, when in purfuit 
of their game, who, being loft in inextricable {wamps and bogs, and om 
the point of perifhing, were unexpectedly relieved by a company of 
beautiful women, whom they, call daughters of the Sun, who kindly, 
gave them fuch provifions as they had with them, confifting of fruit 
and corn cakes, and then enjoined them to fly for fafety to their own 
country, becaufe their hufbands were fierce men, and cruel to 
ftrangers. They farther fay, that thefe hunters had a view. of their 
fettlements, fituated on the elevated banks of an ifland, in a beautte 
ful lake; but that in their endeavours to, approach it, they were in- 
volved in perpetual labyrinths, and, like enchanted land, ftill as they 
imagined they had juft gained it, it feemed to fly before them. 
They determined, at length, to. quit the delufive purfuit, and with 
much difficulty effected a retr eat. When they reported their adven- 
_ tures to their countrymen, the young warriors were inflamed with an. 
irrefiftible defire to invade and conquer fo charming a country, but 
all their attempts had hitherto, proved. fruitlefs, they never being 

able. 
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able again to find the fpot. They tell another ftory concerning this 
- fequeftered country, which feems not improbable, which is, that the 
inhabitants are the poiterity of a fugitive remnant of the ancient 
Yamafes, who efcaped maffacre after a bloody and decifive battle 
between them and the Creeks. It is certain, that the Creeks con- 
-quered and nearly exterminated that once powerful people ; and it 
-is probable, that they here found an afylum, remote and fecure from 
the fury of their proud conquerors. 
Befides the St. Mary ; the rivers Sitilla, or St. Ile, and the beau- 
tiful Little St. Juan, which empties into the bay of Appalachi at St. 
- Mark’s, are {aid to flow from this lake.* 

About fixteen miles from the mouth of Broad river, on its fouth 
fide, is what is called the Goofepond, a traét of about one hundred. 
and eighty acres, covered with living-water about two feet deep; it 
difcharges into the river, and is fed by two {prings. 


SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. : 

The foil in this State and its fertility are various, according to 
fituation and different improvement. The iflands on the fea board, 
in their natural ftate, are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, 
oak and hiccory, live oak, an uncommonly hard and a very Vd= 
‘luable wood, and fome red cedar. The foil is a mixture of fand 
and black mould, making what is commonly called a grey foil. A 
confiderable part of it, particularly that whereon grow the oak, hic- 
cory and live oak, is very rich, and yields, on cultivation, good 
-crops of indigo, cotton, corn and potatoes. ‘Thefe iflands are fur- 
rounded by navigable creeks, between which and the main land is a 
large extent of falt marfh, fronting the whole State, not lefs, on am 
average, than four or five miles in breadth, interfected with creeks 
in various directions, admitting, through the whole, an inland navi« 
gation between the iflands and main land, from the north-eaft to the — 
fouth-eaft corners of the State. The eaft fides of thefe iflands are, — 
for the moft part, clean, hard, fandy beaches, expofed to the wath 
of the ocean. Between thefe iflands are the entrances of the rivers 
from the interior country, winding through the low falt marfhes, 
and delivering their waters into the founds, which form capacious 
harbours of from threé to eight miles over, and which communicate 
with each other by parallel falt creeks. The principal iflands are, 


* Bartram’s Travels. 
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Skidaway, Waflaw, Offabaw, St. Catharine’s, Spay treed 
Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. 

The foil of the main land, adjoining the marfhes and creeks, is 
nearly of the fame quality with that of the iflands, except that 
which borders on thofe rivers and creeks which ftretch far back into 
the country, On thefe, immediately after you leave the falts, begin the 
valuable rice {wamps, which, on cultivation, afford the prefent prin- _ 
cipal ftaple of commerce. Moft of the rice lands lie on rivers, 
which, as far as the tide flows s, are called tide lands; or on creeks 
and particular branches of water, flowing in fome deeper or lower 
parts of the lands, which are called inland {wamps, and extend back 
in the country from fifteen to twenty-five miles, beyond which very 
little rice is planted, though it will grow exceedingly well, as ex~ 
periment has proved, one hundred and twenty miles back from the 
fea. The intermediate lands, between thefe creeks and rivers, are — 
of an inferior quality, being of a grey foil, covered chiefly with 
pine, and a fort of wild grafs and fimall.reeds, which afford a large 
range of feeding ground for ftock both fummer and winter. Here © 
and there are interfperfed oak and hiccory ridges, which are of a 
better foil, and produce good crops of corn and indigo ; but thefe 
are very little elevated above the circumjacent lands. The lands 
adjoining the rivers, and, for an hundred miles in a direct line from 
the fea, continue a breadth frém two to three or four miles, and 
wherever, in that diftance, you find a piece of high land that extends _ 
to the bank of the river on one fide, you may expect to find the | 
low or fwamp ground proportionably wide on the oppolite fide of 
the river. This feems to be an invariable rule tiil you come to that 
part where the river cuts the mountains, . 

The foil between the rivers, after you leave the fea board and the 
_edge of the fwamps, at the diftance of twenty or thirty miles, 
changes from a grey to a red colour, on which grows plenty of oak 
and hiccory, with a confiderable intermixture of pine. In fome 
places it is gravelly, but fertile, and fo continues fora number of 
miles, gradually deepening the reddifh colour of the earth, till it 
changes into what is called the Mulatto foil, confifting of a black. 
mould and red earth. The compofition is darker or lighter accor= 
ding as there is a larger or fmaller proportion of the black or red. 
earth in it, ‘The mulatto lands are generally ftrong, and yield large. 
crops of wheat, tobacco, corn, &c. To this kind of land fucceeds 
by turns a foil nearly black and very rich, on which grow large 
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quantities of black walnut, mulberry, &c. This fucceffion of dif- 
ferent foils continues uniform and regular, though there are fome 
large veins of all the different foils intermixed ; and what is more 
remarkable, this fucceffion, in the order mentioned, ftretches acrofs 
this State nearly parallel with the fea coaft, and extends through the 
feveral States nearly in the fame direction, to the banks of Hudfon 
river. In this State are produced, by culture, rice, indigo, cotton, 
filk, (though not in large quantities) Indian corn, potatoes, oranges, 
figs, pomegranates, &c. Rice, at prefent, is the ftaple commodity ;' 


and as -a {mall proportion only of the rice ground is under cultiva- 


tion, the quantity raifed in future muft be much greater than at 
prefent. But the rapid increafe of the inhabitants, chiefly by emi~ 
grations, whofe attention is turned to the raifing of tobacco, and the. 
vaft extent of land, with a richnefs of foil {uited to the culture of: 
that plant, renders it probable, that tobacco will fhortly become the 
flaple of this State. Cotton was formerly planted only by the poorer 
clafs of people, and that only for family ufe. They planted of two 
kinds, the annual and the Weft-Indian; the former is low. and 
planted every year; the balls of which are very large, and the phlox 
long, ftrong, and perfectly white. The latter is a tall perennial plant, 
the flalk fomewhat fhrubby, feveral of which rife up from the root 
for feveral years fucceflively, the {tems of the former year being 
killed by the winter frofts. The-balls of Weft-India cotton are not 
quite fo large as the other, but the phlox or wool is long, extremely. 
fine, filky and white. A plantation of this kind will laft feveral 
years with moderate labour and care. The culture of cotton is now 
much more attended to; feveral indigo planters have converted 
their plantations into cotton fields. The tobacco lands are equally 
well adapted to wheat, which may hereafter make an important ar- 
ticle of commerce. ae 

On the dry plains grow large crops of fweet potatoes, iiiek are 
found to aford a wholefome nourifhment, and from which is made, 
by diftillation, a kind of whifky, tolerably good, but inferior to that 
made of rye. It is by properly macerating and wafhing this root 
that a fediment or ftarch is made, which has obtained the name of 
fago, and an{wers-all the purpofes of the Indian fago. 

Moft of the tropical fruits would flourifh in this State with proper | 


attention. The rice plant has been tranfplanted, and alfo the tea 


plant, of which fuch immenfe quantities are confumed in the United 


States, was introduced into Georgia by Mr. Samuel Bowen, about 


the 
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the year 1770, from India. The feed was diffeminated, and the 
plant now grows, without cultivation, in moft of the fenced lots in 
Savannah. 

From many confiderations we may, perhaps, venture to predict, 
that the fouth-weftern part of the State, and the parts of Eaft and 
Weft-Florida, which lie adjoining, will, in fome future time, bes 
come the vineyard of America. 


REMARKABLE SPRING. 


In the county of Wilkes, within a mile and a half of the town 
of Wafhington, is a medicinal fpring, which rifes from a hol- 
Tow tree, four or five feet in length. The infide of the tree is co» 
vered with a coat of matter, an inch thick, and the leaves around 
the fpring are incrufted with a fubftance as white as fhow. It is faid 
to bea fovereign remedy for the fcurvy, fcrophulous diforders, cons 
fumptions, gouts, and every other’ difeafe arifing from humours if 
the blood. A perfon, who had a fevere rheumatifm in his right arm, 
having, in the fpace of ten minutes, drank two quarts of the water, 
experienced a momentary chill, and was then thrown into a perf{pi- 


ration, which, in a few hours, left him entirely free from pain, and 


in perfect health. | 

This {pring, fituated in a fine healthy part of the State, in the 
neighbourhood of Wathington, where are excellent accommodations, 
will no doubt prove a pleafant and falutary place of refort for inva- 
lids from the maritime and unhealthy parts of this and the neigh- 
bouring States. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


Before the revolution, Georgia, like the other fouthern States, 
‘was divided into parifhes, but this mode of divifion is now abolifhed, 
and that of counties has fucceéded it. 

That part of the State which is Jaid out, is divided into three dif- 
tricts, which are fubdivided into eléven counties, as follews : 


LOWER DISTRICT. . 
Camden, ~ Liberty, Effingham. 
Glyn, Chatham, ' 
MIDDLE DISTRICT. 
R; rome 408 ; 
Richmond, Burke, Wafhington. 
\ 


UPPER 
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UPPER DISTRICT: 
Wilkes, Franklin, Green. 


CHIEF TOWNS. 


The chief towns are, St. Patrick’s, Brunfwick, Sunbury, Sae 
vannah, Ebenezer, Augufta, Waynefborough, Louifville, Golphin; 
éon, Wathington, Greenfburgh. 


AUGUSTA. 


The prefent feat of government in this State is Augufta. It is fitu- 
ated on the fouth-wett bank of Savannah river, which is here about 
five hundred yards wide, about one hundred and forty-four males 
from the fea, and one hundred and twenty-feven north-weft of Sa- 
wannah. The town, which in 14782 contained but three or four 
houfes, in 1737 contained two hundred ; it is on a fine large plain, at 
the foot of the firft falls inthe river, which in a dry feafon are four or 
five feet in height ; and as it enjoys the beft foil, and the advantage 
of a central fituation between the upper and lower counties, is rifing 
faft into importance. In the vicinity of this town is the remarkable 
large bank of oyltcr fhells which we have had occafion before to 
notice. 


SAVANNAH. 


Savannah, the former capital of Georgia, ftands on a high fandy. 
_ bluff, on the fouth fide-of the river of the fame name, and feventeen. 
‘miles from its mouth. The town is regularly built in the. form of | 
a parallelogram, and, including its fuburbs, contained, in 1787, 
two hundred and twenty-feven dwelling houfes, one Epifcopal church, 
a Prefbyterian church, a Synagogue, and a court houfe. The 
number of its inhabitants, exclufive of the blacks, amounted. at 
that time to about eight. hundred and thirty, feventy of whom were 
Jews. | 
In Savannah, and within a circumference of about ten miles from 
it, there were, in the fummer of 1787, about two thoufand three: 
hundred inhabitants. Of thefe one hundred and nirety-two. wergr 
above fifty years of age, and all in good health. Theagesof a lady 
and her fix children, then living in the town, amounted to three 
hundred and eighty-five years. This computation, which was 
actually 
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a€tually made, ferves to fhew that Savannah is not really fo unheal= 
thy as has been commonly reprefented. 


SUNBURY. 


Sunbury is a fea port town, beautifully fituated on the main be 
tween Medway and Newport rivers, about fifteen miles fouth of 
“ Great Ogeechee river; it is favoured with a fafe, capacious, and 
very convenient harbour, defended from the fury of the feas by the 


north and fouth points of St. Helena, and South Catherine’s iflands, 


between which is the bar and entrance intothe found. Several {mall 
iflands intervene, and partly ebftrué& a diftant view of the ocean ; 
and, interlocking with each other, render the paflage out to fea wind- 
ing, but not difficult. It is a very pleafant, healthy town, and is the 
refort of the planters from the adjacent places of Medway and New- 
port, during the fickly months. It was burnt by the -Britifh in the 
late war, but has fince been rebuilt. An academy was eftablifhed 
here in 1788, which, under an able inftructor, has proves a very 
ufeful inftitution. 
BRUNSWICK. 

Brunfwick, in Glynn county, latitude 31° 10’, is fituated at the 

mouth of Turtle river, at which place this river empties itfelf into 


St. Simon’s found. Brunfwick has a fafe and capacious harbour; and ~ 
the bar, at the entrance into it, has water deep enough for the — 


largeft veffels that fwim. The town is regularly laid out, but not 


yet built. From its advantageous fituation, and from the fer- 
tility of the back country, it promifes to be. ee one of the 
firft trading towns in Georgia. 


FREDERICA. 


\ 


Frederica, on the ifland of ;St. Simon, is nearly in latitude 31° 15°; 


it is one of the oldeft towns in Georgia, and was founded by General 


Oglethorpe. The fortrefs was regular and beautiful, conftructed : 


chiefly with brick, but is now in ruins. The towncontains but few 


houfes, which ftand on an eminence, if confidered with regard to | 


the marfhes before it, upon a branch of Alatamaha river, which wafhes. 
the weft fide*of this agreeable ifland, and forms a bay before the 


town, affording a fafe and fecure harbour for veffels of the largeft 


“burthens, which may lie along the wharf, 


WASK= 


~ 
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WASHINGTON. 

_ Wathington, the chief town in the county of Wilts, is fituated in 
latitude 33° 22’, about fifty miles north-weit of Augutta ; it had, in 

1788, a court houfe, gaol, thirty-four dwelling houfes, and an aca- 
demy, whofe funds amounted to about eight hundred pounds fter« 
ling, and he number of ftudents to between fixty and feventy. 


LOUISVILLE. 


T te town of Louifville, which is defigned as'the futiire feat of gO« 
vernment in this State, has been laid out on the bank of Oveechee 
‘river, about feventy miles from its mouth, but is not yet built. 


POPULATION, 


The population of this State in 1791 was as follows : 


LOWER DISTRICT, 
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UPPER DISTRICT. 


years and upwards. 


Free white males of 16 
Free white males under 


Free white females. 
All other free perfons. 


eeenem nnn | iy 


225 243 AI 156} 1041 
1027) rrr} 1882 8} 13771 §405 


6404] 8094} 14459 


SUMMARY OF POPULATION. 


Lower Diftriét,. . .[° 2020] 1160] 2635] 158 13261| 25536) | 
Middle do. «. . 4649} 4790} 86432} 52 ete) 25336 

‘ pUpperdo. . 2% «| 6404; 8094; 14459; 188) 8801) 3794608 
| i 13073] 14044] 257391 398] 29264] 84818 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER. 


‘Fhe inhabitants of this State, who profefs the Chriftian religion, 
are of the Prefbyterian, Epifcopalian, Baptift, and Methodift deno- | 
minations. They have but a few regular minifters among them. 

' “No general character will apply to the inhabitants at large. Cole — 
lected from different parts of the world, as intereft, neceflity, or in= 
clination led them, their charaéter and manners muft, of courfe, pare 
take of all the varieties which diftinguith the feveral flates and kings 
doms from whence they came. ‘There is fo little uniformity, that it 
is difficult to trace any governing principles among them. An avers — 
fion to labour is too predominant, owing in part to the relaxing } 
heat of the climate, and partly to the want of neceffity to excite in- ° 
duftry. An open and friendly hofpitality, particularly to ftrangersy | 
is an ornamental characteriftic of a great part of this people. 

Their diverfions are various. With fome, dancing is a favourite | 
amufement; others take a fancied pleafure at the gaming table, | 
which, however, frequently terminates in the ruin of their happinefs, , 
fortunes, and conftitutions. In the upper counties, horfe-racing and | 
cock-fighting prevail, two erxe] diverfions imported from Virginia ) 

and | 
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and the Carolinas, from whence thofe who practife them principally 
emigrated. But the moft rational and univerfal amufement is hunt. 
ing; and for this Georgia is particularly well calculated, as the 
woods abound with plenty of deer, racoons, rabbits, wild turkeys, 
and other game ; at the fame time the woods are fo thin and free 
from obftructions, that you may generally ride half fpeed in chace 
without danger: in this amufement pleafure and profit are blended. * 
The exercife, more than any other, contributes to health, fits for | 
activity in bufinefs and expertnefs in war; the game alfo affords 


mI he owice account of a Georgia planter’s method of fpending his time is exe 
tracted from the American Mufeum for 1790 : 
About fix in the morning he quits his bed, and orders his horfe to be got ready ; he 
then fwallows.a dram of bitters to prevent the ill effets of the carly fogs, and {ets out 
upon the tour ef his plantation, In this route he takes an opportunity to flop! at the 
negroe houles, and if he fees any lurking about home, whofe bufinefs it is to be in the 
field, he immediately inquires the caufe: if no fufficient caufe be given, he applies his 
rattan whip to the fhoulders of the flave, and obliges him inftantly to decamp. If fick- 
nefs be alledged, the negroe is immediately fhut up in the fick-houfe, bled, purged, and 
kept on low diet, till he either dies or gets into a way of recovery. After having ex- 
amined the overfeer relative to the welfare of the poultry, hogs, cattle, 8c, he proceéds 
round the farm, takes a curfory view of the rice, corn, or indigo felds, and examines 
isto the ftate of the fences and other inclofures; about the hour of eight, his circuit is 
finithed, when, before he alights at his own door, a tribe of young negroes, in the pri» 

Mitive ftate of nakednefs, rufh out to meet him, and receive the horfe. 

' Breakfaft being over, he again mounts a freth horfe, and rides to the county town, or 
the firft public houfe in the neighbourhood, where he talks politics, inquires the price of 
produce, makes bargains, plays agame at all-fours, or appoints days for horfe races or 
boximg matches; about four'o’clock he returns, bringing with him fome friends or acs 
qQuaintance to dinner, If the company be lively or agreeable, ‘he rarely rifes from table 
before fun, fet. If it be a’ wet evening, or the weather very difagreeable, cards or cone 
werfation employ him till bed time. If it be fair and no moonlight, after an early 
fupper, a fire is kindled in a pan, and two or three of them fet out fored with fome 
bottles of brandy, preceded by a negroe who carries the fire, in order to {hoot deer in the 
woods, as thefe creatures are fo attracted by a light, that they conftantly ftand ftill, and 
fix their eyes upon the blaze, by the reflection of which from the eye-ball they are eafily 
“difcovered‘and fhot. Sometimes, however, it happens, that tame cattle that have been 
‘turned into the woods to range, are killed by miftake. 

_’ About midnight they return, according to luck, with or without game; their fhins 
aand-faces fadly fcratched,: and themfelves ft for nothing but to be put to bed. This as 
the general routine of exiftence- among fuch of the Georgians as live in the more retired 
‘and woody parts of the State. Others have their weekly focietics, for fentimental and 
‘eolloquial amufement ; as to trade and bufinefs, it is entirely managed by averfcers and 
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them a palatable foo’, and the fkins a profitable article of come 
merce, : 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The chief articles of export are rice, tobacco, of which the county 
of Wilkes only exported, in 1788, about three thoufand hogfheads, 
indigo, fago, lumber of various kinds, naval ftores, ‘eather, deer 
fkins, fnake root, myrtle and bees wax, corn, and live ftock. The 
planters and farmers raife Jarge ftocks of cattle, from one hundred 
to fifteen hundred head, and fome more. 

The amount of. exports in the year ending September 3oth, 1791, 
was four hundred and ninety-one thoufand four hundred and {e- 
venty-two dollars. In return for the enumerated exports, are im- 
ported Weft-India goods, teas, wines, various articles of cloathing, 
and dry goods of all kinds. From the northern States, cheefe, fith, 
potatoes, apples, cyder, and fhoes. The imports and exports of 
this State are principally to and from Savannah, which has a fine 
harbour, and isa place where the principal commercial bufineds of 
the State is tranfacted. The trade with the Indians in furs and {kins 
was very confiderable before the war, but has fince been interrupted 
by the wars in which they have been involved. The manufactures of 
this State have hitherto been very inconfiderable, if we except indigo, 
filk, and fago. The manner in which the indigo is cultivated and 
. manufactured is as follows: the ground, which mutt be a ftrong rich 
foil, is thrown into beds of feven or eight feet wide, after having 
been. made very mellow, and is then raked till it is fully pulverized: 
the feed is then fown in April, in rows at fuch a diftance as convenis 
ently to admit of hoeing between them. In July the firft crop is fit to 
eut, being commonly two and a half feet high ; it is then thrown into 
vats conftructed for the purpofe, and fteeped about thirty hours ; after 
which, the liquor is drawn off into other vats, where it is beat, as 
they call it, by which means it is thrown into much fuch a ftate of 
agitation as cream is by churning. After this procefs, lime water is 
put into: the liquor, which caufes the particles of indigo to fettle at 
the bottom. The liquor is then drawn off, and the fediment, which 
is the indigo, is taken out and fpréad on cloths, and partly dried; it 
is then put into boxes and preffed, and, while it is yet foft, cut inte 
{quare peces, which are thrown into the fun to dry, and then put 
up in cafks for the market. They have commonly three cuttings 4 
feafon. A middling crop for thirty acres is one thoufand threg hugs 
dred pounds. 

. The ; 
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~ ‘The culture of filk and the manufa@ture of fago are at prefent but 
little attended to. The people in the lower part of this State manue 
facture none of their own cloathing for themfelves or their negroes : 
for aloft every article of their wearing apparel, as well as for their 
hufbandry tools, they depend on their merchants, who import them 
from Great-Britain and the northern States. In the upper parts of 
the country, however, the inhabitants manufacture the chief part of 


their cloathing from cotton, hemp, and flax; and jn general manu- 
factures are on the increafe, 


STATE OF LITERATURE. 


The literature of this State, which is yet in its infancy, is com- 
mencing on a plan which affords the moft flattering profpedts. It 
feems to have been the defign of the legiflature of this State, as far as 
poflible, to unite their literary concerns, and provide for them in 
common, that the whole might feel the benefit, and no part be neg- 
lected or left a prey to party rage, private prejudices and conten- 
tions, and confequent ignorance, their infeparable attendant. For 
this purpofe, the literature of this State, like its policy, appears to 
be confidered as one object, and in the fame manner fubjeét to com- 
mon and general regulations for the good of the whole. The 
charter, containing their prefent fyftem of education, was pafied in 
the year 1786. A college, with ample and liberal endowments, is 
inftituted in Louifville, a high and healthy part of the country, near 
the center of the State. There is alfo provifion made for the inftitus 
tion of an academy in each county in the State, tu be jupported from 
the fame funds, and confidered as parts and members: of the fame in- 
Mtitution, under the general fuperintendence and direétion of a prefi- 
dent /and board of truftees, appointed, for their hterary accomplith- 
ments, from the different parts of the State, invefted with the cufto~ 
mary powers of corporations. “The inftitutions thus compoied, and 
united is denominated, * The Univerfity’of Georgia.” 

That this body of literati, to whom is intrufted the diretion of the 
general literature of the State, may not be fo detached and indepen- 
dent, as not to poffefs the confidence of the State; and, in order to 
fecure the attention and patronage of the pnncipal officers of govern- 
ment, the governor and council, the fpeaker of the Houfe of Af. 
fembly, and the chief juftice of the State, are affociated with the 
board of truftees, in fome of the great and more folemn duties of 
heir office, fuch as making the laws, appointing ‘the prefident, fete 
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tling the property, and inftituting academies. Thus affociated, 
they are denominated, ** The Senate of the Univerfity,”’ and are to © 
hold a flated, annual meeting, at which the governor of the State 
pane ES. | | 

he Senate appoint a board of oiiekl andes in each county, for 
the Pattee management and direction of the academy, and the 
ether {chools in each county, who; are to receive their inftru¢ctions 
from, and are accountable to the Senate. The rector of each academy 
as an othcer of the univerfity, to be appointed by the prefident, with 
the advice of the truftees, and commiffioned under the public feal, 
and is to attend with the other officers at the annual mecting oi the 
Senate, to deliberate on the general interefts of literature, and to de- 
termine on the courfe of infiruétion for the year, throughout the unis 
verfity. The prefident has the general charge and overtight of 
the whole, and is from time to time to vilit them, to examine into 
their order and performances. 

The funds for the fupport of their infti itution are principal! yin 
lands, amounting in the whole to about fifty thoufand acres, a great 
part of which is of the beft quality, and at prefent very valuable, 
There are alfo nearly fix thoufand pounds fterling in bonds, honfes 
and town lots in the town of Augufta. Other public property, to 
the amount of one thoufand pounds in each coynty, has been fet 
apart for the purpofes of building and furnifhing they rele 


academies. 
GON ST LTU TION. 

The prefent conftitution of this State was formed and eftablithed 
in the year 1789, and is nearly upon the plan of the conffitution of 
the United States. 

INDIANS... 


The Mufkogee, or Creek Indians, inhabit the middle part of this 
State, and are the moft numerous tribe of Indians of any within the 
limits of the United States: their whole number fome years fince 
was feventeen thoufand two hundred and eighty, of which five thou- 
fand eight hundred and fixty were fighting men. They are compofed 

of various tribes, who, after bloody wars, thought it good policy ta 
unite and fupport themfelves again{t the Chactaws, &. They con- 
fift of the Appalachies, Alibamas, Abecas, Cawittaws, Coofas, Con- 
fhacks, Coofactees, Chacfihoomas, Natchez, Oconies, Oakmulgies, 


Okohoys, Pakanas, Taenfas, Talepoofas, Weetumkas, and fome 
others. 
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thers. Their union has tendered them viGtotious over the Chac- 
taws, and formidable to all the nations around them. © They are a 
well-made, expert, hardy, fagacious, politic people, extremely 
jealous of their rights, and averfé to parting with their lands. They 
have abundance of tame cattle and fwine, turkeys, ducks, and other 
poultry ; they cultivate tobacco, rice, Indiaticorn, potatoes, beans, 
peas, cabbage, melons, and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes, 
itrawberries, and other fruits. They are faithful friends, but inve- 
terate enemies ; hofpitable to ftrangers, and honeft and fair in their 
dealings. No nation has a more contemptible opinion of the white 
men’s faith in genera! than théfe people, yet they place great confi« 
dence in the United States, and wifh to agree with them upon a 
perinanent boundary, over which the fouthern States fhall not 
trefpais. 

The country which they claim is bounded northward by about 
the 34th degree of latitude, and extends from the Tombeckbee, of 
Mobile river, to .the Atlantic ocean, though they have ceded a part 
of this tract on the fea coaft, by different treaties, to the State of 
Georgia. Their principal towns lie in latitude 32°, and longitude 
i1° 20° from Piiladelphia. They are fettled in a hilly but not 
mountainous country ; the foil is fruitful ina high degree, and well 
watered, abourding in creeks and rivalets, from whence they are 
called the Creek Indians.* | 

The Chactaws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine and extenfive tract 
of hilly country, with large and fertile plains intervening, between 
the Alabama and Miffiiiippi rivers, in the wettern part of this State. 
The nation had, not many years ago, forty-three towns and villages, 
in three divifions, containing twelve thonfand. one hundred and 
twenty-three fouls, of which four thotiiand and forty-one were fight« 
ing men. | 

The Chickafaws are fettled on the head branches of the Tom- 
beckbee, Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weft corner of the 


* Gencral M‘Gillivray, the celebrated chief of the Creeks, is @ half-blooded Indian, 
his mother being a woman of high rank in the Creek nation. He was fo highly’ ef- 
teemed among them, that they in a formal maanér elected him their fovereign, and 
vefted him with confiderable powers. He has feveral fitters married to leading men 
among the Creeks. This gentleman would gladly have remained a citizen of the United 
States ; but having ferved urider the Britifh during the late war, his property in Georgia, 
which was confiderable, was confifcated. This circumftance induced him to retire 
among his friends the Creeksy fince which he has been an active and zealous partifan in 


their interefts and police. 
a State. 
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State. Their country is an extenfive plain, tolerably well watered 
from fprings, and of a pretty good foil. They have feven towns, the 
central one of which is in latitude 34° 23’, and longitude 14° 30’ 
weft. The number of fouls in this nation have been formerly recke 
oned at one thoufand feven hundred and twenty-five, of which five 
hundred and feventy-five were fighting men. 


WE have now with candour and a fincere attachment to truth, 
fketched the hiftory of the feveral States in the federal union. In order 
to keep within the bounds profcribed in the plan firft propofed, the ° 
accounts are reftrained as far as poffible to thofe fubjects which we 
confidered of the greateft importance, and we have aimed fo to arrange 
the various fubjects as we truft will afford a fatisfactory anfwer to every 
queftion which the European inquirer may put refpecting the go- 
vernment, commerce, fociety, learning, &c. of the United States. 
To have entered intoa minute detail of every objeé that prefented itfelf 
to our view would have been comparatively ufelefs, it might have 
gratified the curiofity of a few, but the benefits would bave been com- 
paratively fmall'to the public. To this we may add, that many of the 
fcenes would have been fhifting while under defcription, and the ob- 
ject in itfelf impracticable with refpect to fome of the States. In fur- 
ther purfuing our plan, we fhall endeavour, 

rit. To point out a few of the many advantages which America 
poffeffes over the different countries of Europe. 

2d. What the advantages and profpects are which an European 
fettler has prefented to his view. Under this latter head we fhall aim 
to convey all the information we can obtain that may prove advanta- 


geous in the paffage to, or on the arrival at, what we muft call a. 
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OF THE 


ADVANTAGES 


WHICH THE UNITED STATES POSSESS OVER EUROPEAN 
_ COUNTRIES. 


IN RESPECT TO GOVERNMENT. 


\ \ HILE the governments of moft countries in Europe are pere 
fectly defpotic, and while thofe which are not actually fuch, appear 
to be verging faft towards it, the government of America is making 
rapid ftrides toward perfection; it being contrary to all the old goe 

_ vernments, in the hands of the people, they have exploded thofe prin- 
ciples by the operation of which civil and religious difqualifications 
_and oppreffions have been infli&ed on mankind, and rejecting MERE 
_ TOLERATION, they have, witha fmalil exception, placed upon an 
_. equal footing every church fect, and fociety of religious perfons what- 
~ foever. a 
Their laws and government have for their bafis the natural and 
_imprefcriptible rights of man: liberty, fecurity of perfon and pro 
perty, refiftance again{t oppreffion, doing whatever does not injure | 
_ another, a right to concur, either perfonally or by their reprefenta- 
tives, in the formation of laws, and an equal chance of arriving to 
places of honour, reward, or employment, according to their vir- 
tues or talents. Thefe are the principles of their conftitution ; and 
laws grafted upon thefe fimple, but fubftantial principles, and a 
_ fyflem of legal jurifprudence organized, and acting accordingly, 
form the effence of their government; and if ever the government 
i _fwerves materially from thefe fundamental principles, the compact is 
odiffolyed, and things revert again to a co-equal ftate. By this 
Plain definition of the nature of laws and government, every capa- 
_fity, and every individual of the community, can judge with preci- 
- fion of the purity of legiflation ; this produces the moft entire convic- 
tion in the minds of all men, of the neceffity there is of acting, in 
"every inftance, according to the code of reafon and truth, Every 
om Vou, III, Oa man 
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man in America is equally concerned in the welfare and profperity of 
his country and its government ; for his own felicity can only be co- 
exiftent with it, and to fuffer his ambition to run counter to the 
general weal would be madnefs in an enlightened commonwealth, 

as it could only tend to produce his own eternal difgrace and 
ruin, where the genius of freedom is enthroned in the heart of every 
citizen. . 

Europe has long been enflaved by forms and authorities; and 
while its multifarious laws and cuftoms have ferved to perplex pro- 
feffional men, the fophiftry employed in expounding them has com- 
pletely bewildered the imaginations of its citizens, and produced an 
obfcurity of ideas upon the fubjeét of jurifprudence and government, 
and a depravity of morals which is truly deplorable. | 

Religion, or what is called an eftablifhment in Europe, has had 

and continues to have its fhare in rivetting the fetters of ignorance. 
The elucidation of truth has been retarded by the TYRANNY OF 
THE cHURCH}; for while priefs have been the pedagogues of religion, — 
morals, fentiment’, and politics, their INTERESTED VIEWS have 
caufed them to flatter thofe governments whofe intereft it has been to 
keep the people ignorant, becaufe it has fecured to them the undif- . 
turbed divifion of the fpoils of the great bulk of induftrions citizens, | 
while they were offering an indignity to the Derry as grofs as their 
fyftem has been unnatural and unjuft. What can bea greater pre- » 
_ fumption, or a higher pitch of arrogance, than prefuming to arraign \ 
or judge of the fentiments of men, the propriety of which is to be : 
determined before a tribunal in Heaven? It is an infult too grofs to : 
merita comment. Ithas been fubverfive of all good morals, by af- - 
fording a veil to cover the hypocrify of the moft defigning knayes. 

In America this evil has ceafed to exift, the monfter is deftroyed, | 
the unnatural alliance of church and ftate is broken, and the people 
left to the choice of their own religion, as well as of their own pat-| 
tors; while they revere the former, will no doubt reward the latter j 
as they merit ; they will make a rapid progrefs in all the focial vir-' 
tues, while a clafs of men, who, from being privileged, had becomes 
the curfe of Europe for more than three centuries, will in America, * 
from the lofs of all privileges but thofe which are the reward of: 
piety and virtue, be the means of extending the knowledge and hap-) 
pinefs of the human race, 
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In the United States, every man who is taxed has a vote in the ap- 
pointment of the reprefentatives of the State in which he refides, as 
well as of the general government. Thus the people have the pri- 
vilege of objecting to fuch characters for their governors as have not 
the public approbation; which has the good effect of producing 
harmony between the government and the people—of obliging men 
who afpire to the honours of their country to refpeét the public opi- 
nion ; and as all the powers of government originate with, fo they 
revert to the people; the judiciary they have referved to themfelves 
through the medium of juries. The legiflative they intruft to their 
reprefentatives who are effentially the fame ; and the executive ema- 
nates from the legiflature, fo that the whole are ultimately refpon- 
fible to the people. The executive to the reprefentatives, and the 
reprefentatives to their conftituents. a) | 

A free government has often been compared toa pyramid. This 
allufion is made with peculiar propriety in the fyftem of government 
adopted by the United States; it is laid on the broad bafis of the 
people ; its powers gradually rife, while they are confined, in pro- 
portion as they afcend. When you examine all its parts, they will 
invariably be found to preferve that effential mark of free govern- 
ment, and without which fuch a government cannot exift—a chain 
of connection with the people. The advantages refulting from this 
fyftem, {while they are great, will not be confined to the United 
‘States, it will draw from Europe many worthy characters who pant 
for the enjoyment of freedom. It will induce princes, in order to — 
preferve their fubjects, to reftore to them a portion of that liberty of 
which they have for many ages deprived them. It will be fubfervient 
to the great defigns of Providence with regard to this globe, the mul- 
tiplication of mankind, their improvement in knowledge, and their 

advancement in happinedfs. 
| Nor are the immutable principles on which the American govern 
ment is built, its only advantage to the people at large; the fame 
{pirit that fixed it on the bafis of liberty has contributed to make the 
_ offices of government, pofts of honour and not of profit ; hence the 
American government is adminiftered at an expenfe fo exceedingly 
trifling, that had the affertion been made of the practicablenefs of it a 
few years back, it would have obtained no credit, It isa well-known 
fact, that the general government of America does not amount to 
within forty thoufand pounds per annum of the Englifh penfion lift ; 
‘and if the government of the feparate States are added to it, it 
: —Oo2 will 
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will not make an addition thereto equal to what the amount of fine- 
¢ure places would make to the penfion lift in Great-Britain; yet 
men of character and abilities are not wanting to fill its refpective — 
offices ; but on the contrary, while the fpirit of the government, by 
opening the channel of promotion to every individual, is truly fas 
vourable to the growth of genius, a virtuous ambition to be in- 
{trumental in promoting the happinefs of mankind, always enfures a 
fufficient number of candidates for public confidence. 


_ IN RESPECT OF NATIONAL DEBT. 


The debt of the United States is divided into two claffes, foreign 
and domeftic. The foreign debt is compofed, in capital, of a loan 
made in France of twenty-four millions of livres at five per cent.; 
another made.in Holland, under the guarantee of France, of ten millions 


dolls. : 
at four per cent. both amounting in dollars to 6,296,296 
Spain at five per cent. . 2 6. 2 + ee 2 ee eo 174,011. 
In Holland, in four different loans . 2. + 6 2 eo 3,600,000 
TPotahtipital ho 8 eek. Mae teeter cee Prec 
Intereft to December 31, arr bee rp stig Sue) yes Bea 
Total, capital and iiered Sh Da ee ea cert 1147215504 
Domeftic debt liquidated, capital and intereft to the 

gift of Decémbery 1790 6 wwe we es 40,414,085: 


Not liquidated, eftimated at. 6 2 6 «6 « « « «© + 2,000,000" 


Total, foréign and domeftic . 2 6 5 eee 0 tw © 54,124,404 
In the profecution of the war each individual {tate had occafion to 
contract a debt of its own, which, for a variety of reafons, it was 
thought beft that the Congrefs fhould affume and add to ie general 
mafs of the debt of the United States. 
The fums thus affumed, which are fuppofed to 
abforb nearly the whole of all the ftate debts, amount 


in the whole to e e 6 e e e e CeCe oe: eS Re ere e 25,000,000 


so that the total amount of the prefent debt of the 
Whited Statessds, oo 5 5 on ve Lp tee) te dee be SON 


Annual intereft of this fum, as flipulated . . . . . © 4,687,444 
Thus 
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Thus we fee that the Americans pay lefs than a million fterling a 
year, including the expenfes of their government for having main- 
_ tained their liberty ; while Great-Britain pays more than four mil- 
jions fterling additional annual expenfe for having attempted to de- 
prive them of it; and by the meafures taken by the new go- 
vernment, the Americans are in a fair way not only to pay their ins 
tereft,, but to fink the principal of their debt, and that without dis 
rect taxation. | 
Thus while the European governments draw annually from their 
fubjects at leaft one fourth of their bona fide property to deft ay the 
intereft of their public debt, the citizens of the United States are 
fearce fenfible of any. burthen ariting therefrom; nay, on the cons 
trary, in its prefent ftate, it is to them a real national advantage.* 


EQUALITY OF SITUATION. 


This is far from being the leaft of the advantages which America 
_ poffefles over European nations, In the greater part of Europe the 


* If the fecret hiftory of the debt contragted in France were publifhed, it would dif 
~ gover the origin of many fortunes which have aftonifhed us. It is certain, for inflancey 
that M. de Vergennes difpofed of thefe loans at pleafure, caufed military ftores and mers 
chandife to be furnifhed by perfons attached to him, and fuffered not their accounts to 
be difputed. It is a faét, that in his accounts with Congres, there was one million of 
livres that he never accounted for, after all the dunce that were made to him. It is 
_ likewife a fact, that out of the forty-feven millions pretended to be furnifhed in the 
above articles by France to Congrefs, the employment of twenty-one millions is without 
‘vouchers. 
M. Beaumarchais, in a memoir publifhed fome years ago, pretends to be the creditor 
 @f Congréfs for millions. There isa report made to Congrefs by two refpectable mem- 
bers, in which they prove, that he now owes Congrefs feven hundred and forty-two 
thoufand four hundred and thirteen livres, and a million more, if the wandering mil« 
lion above mentioned has fallen into his hands. Thefe reporters make a ftriking piGure 
ef the manceuvres. practifed to deceive the Americans, 

Scarce a doubt, we think, can be entertained, but when the government of France 
fhall be fecured by external and internal tra anquillity, it will caufe fome account to be 
rendered of the fums {quandered in the part which France took in the American war 3 
or rather the fums which, inftead of going te fuccour thofe brave ftrugglers for liberty, 


_ went to adorn the bed-chambers of an aétrefe ? Adeline did more rifchief to the Ame- 
Ticans than a regiment of Heffians, 
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diftance between the higher and lower claffes of fociety is fo great; as 
to beget on the part of the former a fupercilious haughtinefs, and 
almoft total neglect of all the focial virtues. ‘The fituations in which 
the privileged ariftocracy of Europe are placed, may be confidered as 
hotbeds of vice, ignorance, and folly—nurfed in principles of tyranny 
and fuperftition—born, as many of them are, to the enjoyment of 
unearned honours, and riches derived from plunder—placed in fitua- 
tions where they can gratify every luft and every brutal appetite, al- 
mioft without controul—and enjoy every advantage that ought only to 
be the reward of virtue, without application to honeft induftry, it is 
not to be wondered at that they are funk in the fcale of rational 
beings, and degraded below the level of virtuous fociety. Perhapsa 
more contemptible figure cannot be imagined, if properly confidered, 
than what thisclafs of men in the general prefent to our view through- 
out Europe. Often without a fingle virtue, rolling at eafe in fplen- 
dor and profufion, preying upon the fruits of honeft induftry, 
and devouring the hard-earned morfel of the virtuous peafant. But 
this is not all, their depravity of manners-and boundlefs courfe of 
diffipation and debauchery, extend their baneful influence through 
all the lower claffes of fociety, and poifon all the chaanels of human 
happinefs. In America, this clafs of men are unknown, the mafs of 
inhabitants, exclufive of fervants, confiits of thofe who poffefs in fee 
fimple from one hundred to five hundred acres of land, actually in 
cultivation, together with the tradefmen immediately dependent on 
agriculture, moft of whom are likewife farmers, with the ftorekeepers 
and mechanics in the different towns ; no part of fociety preys on the 
other, but all contribute to the general good. A mediocrity of 
fituation is common throughout the American States; there are few, 
indeed, whofe incomes will reach two thoufand pounds fterling per 
ann. and the number nearly as fmall, and perhaps fmaller, who are 
reduced to a dependent fituation. This happy medium is produc- | 
tive of the moft beneficial confequences to their morals and their 
happineds ; it fupports that fpirit of independence and love of liberty 
which laid the foundation of their government ; it keeps far diftant — 
that fervility fo common to the lower orders of Europeans, and pre- 
ferves them from the mifery and wretchednefs attendant on following 
_ the vices of the privileged orders. 


VARIETY 
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VARIETY OF CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


The United States poffefs in this refpeé&t an advantage over moft 
ef the European kingdoms, for they are not only fubject to the gra- 
dations from almoft extreme heat to extreme cold, but feem capable 
of fupplying almoft all the productions of the earth. . Situated in the 
northern divifion of that extenfive portion of the globe, between the 
thirty-firft and forty-fixth degrees of northern latitude ; the extreme 
length of their territory is about one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
miles, the breadth about one thoufand and forty. The fuperficies 
are computed to be fix hundred and forty million acres of land and 
water : after deducting the fpace occupied by the capacious lakes and 
mighty rivers, which fertilize and accommodate this country, and 
occupy above a feventh part of its flirface, there remain about five 
hundred and ninety millions of acres of faft land. 

In fo very extended a fcene as might be naturally expected, the 
fruits of the earth are many and various : we find even in the prefent 
half-tried’ ftate of the capacities of the different foils and climates, a 
lift of invaluable productions, fome found by the firft difcoverers of 
the country, others introduced by mere accident, and others tran{f- 
ported from Europe, during the fimple ftate of agriculture in the laft 
century. In the fouthern latitudes, particularly the States of Geor- 
gia, South-Carolina, and North-Carelina, rice, much fuperior to 
that: of Italy or the Levant, is raifed in very great quantities. ‘The 
comparative value of this grain is twenty-five per cent. in the Englifh 
markets for the American, more than the Italian or Levant rice : and 
from the ample quantity and goodnefs of American rice, it appears 
that little, if any, Mediterranean rice is now imported into England, 
as it has for fome time been omitted in the general account of prices. 
The South-Carolina crop alone, of 1789, appears to have been above 
one hundred thoufand tierces, weighing fixty millions of pounds. It 
is expected that Virginia will add this article to her lift of exports, as 
it is f{uppofed a large body of {wamp in her moft eaftern counties is 
capable of producing it ; and mountain rice has been raifed by way 
of experiment in the new country near the head of the Ohio. 

Tobacco is a ftaple article of all the Sates, from Georgia as far 
north as Maryland, including both. Virginia alone, generally ex- 
ported before the revolution, fifty-five thoufand hogfheads, weighing 
fifty-five millions of pounds ; Maryland thirty thoufand hogfheads. 
The Carolinas and Georgia, which raifed but little of this article be- 

Bie fore 
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fore the revolution, have, of late years, produced very large quan« 
tities : and as Virginia and Maryland are turning more of their at- 
tention to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, flax, and hemp, 
the Carolinas and Georgia will probably extend the cultivation of this 
plant, to which their foil and climate are well fuited. The foil of 
Kentucky and the Cumberland and Tenneffee country feems alfo to 
be eminently calculated for the culture of this plant. 

Indigo, of an excellent quality, is produced by North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina, and Georgia. Of this valuable commodity, one mil- 
Jion three hundred thoufand ‘pounds weight have been fhipped from 
the city of Charlefton alone in one year: but this, and the other two 
articles before mentioned, are raifed in much lefs proportions in 
North-Carolina than in South-Carolina and Georgia. The uniform 
of the national troops has been heretofore of blue cloth, as alfo of the 
militia in general, Their clergy alfo by their cuftoms wear this co- 
lour, and it is generally liked among the moft frugal and moft expens — 
five people. Thefe circumftances will no doubt be duly attended to 
in future laws and regulations, and will operate very favourably for 
the indigo planters, without any expenfe to the country. 

Cotton has been lately adopted as an article of culture in the 
fouthern States; and as the prices of rice, tobacco, and indigo de- 

cline, it muft be very beneficial to the owners and purchafers of - 
lands in that part of the Union. This article is raifed with eafe in 
Spain, every part of which kingdom lies further north than the Caro 
linas, and in the fame latitudes as Virginia, Maryland, and the Dela- 
ware States, It is alfo raifed in that part of Afiatic Turkey which lies 
between Scanderoon and Smyrna, which are in the latitudes of the 
three laft States. As the inhabitants increafe very rapidly by emigra- 
tion and the courfe of nature, it is certain they cannot procure wool 
from their own internal refources in fufficient quantities. The 
owners of cotton plantations may therefore expect a conftant and great 
demand for this article, as a fubftitute for wool, befides its ordinary 
ufes for light goods. 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine are produced in immenfe quantities in ~ 
North-Carolina, which State fhips more of Tee sertes particu- 
larly the laft, than all the reft of the Union. Tar and pitch arealfo © 
produced in the fouthern parts of Jerfey, and more or lefs in all the 

States fouthward of that. 

Befides thefe, myrtle wax, and.thofe two invaluable timbers, .the 
five oak and red cedar, are peculiar to the Carolinas and Georgia ; 

and 
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ia they have Indian corn, hemp, flax, boards, ftaves, fhingles, 
Jeather, beef, pork, butter, minerals, foftils, and many other ar-. 
ticles in common with the middle, or eaftern States; alfo fkins, furs, 
and ginfeng: from their Indian country. ) 

The wheat country of the United States lies in Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey, and New-York, and 
the wefternmoft parts of Conne¢ticut, as alfo the weftern parts of 
the two Carolinas, and probably of Georgia, for their own ufe. The 
character of the American flour is fo well known, that it is unnecef- 
fary to fay any thing i in commendation of it here. Virginia exported — 
before the war eight hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat; Maryland 
above half that quantity. The exports of flour from Pennfylvania 
with the wheat was equivalent to one million two hundred thoufand 
buthels in-1788, and about two millions of buthels in 1789, which, 
however, was avery favourable year. New York exports in four and 
wheat equivalent to one million.of bufhels. In the wheat States are alfo 
produced great quantities of Indian corn or maize. Virginia formerly 
exported halfa million of bufhels per ann. Maryland fhips a great 
deal of this article, and confiderable quantities raifed in Delaware, 
Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey, New-York, and Connecticut, are ex- | 
ported; as are the wheat and flour of thofe five States, from Phila- 
delphia and New-York, there being little foreign trade from Dela- 
ware or Jerfey ; and the weftern parts af Connecticut fhipping with 
lefs expenfe from the ports on Hud{fon’s river than thofe of their own 
State. 7 
_ Hemp and flax are raifed in very large quantities throughout the 
United States. And though South-Carolina and Georgia produce 
lefs than any other States of thefe two articles, they are capable of — 
raifing immenfe quantities. Georgia, from the advantage fhe has-in 
the river Savannah, could produce hemp with the greateft profit. 
Large portions of the new lands of all the States are well fuited to 
hemp and flax, 

Though fheep are bred in all parts of sees yet the moft po- 
pulous parts of the middle States, and the eaftern States which 
have been long fettled, and particularly the latter, are the places 
where they thrive beft, In the four eaftern or New-England States, 
they form one of the greateft objects of the farmer’s attention, and 
one of his fureft fources of profit. The demand for wool, which has 
of late increafed exceedingly with the growth of manufa@ures, will | 
we confiderably to the former handfome profits of theep}; and the 
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confumption of meat by the manufacturers will render them ftill 
more beneficial. 


Horned or neat cattle are alfo bred in every part of the United 


States. In the weftern counties of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, where they have an extenlive range, and mild winters 
without fhows of any duration, they run at large, and multiply very 
faft. In the middle States, cattle require more of the care and atten- 
tion they ufually receive in Europe, and they are generally good, 
often very fine. But in the eaftern States, whofe principal objects 
on the land have ‘until lately been pafturage and grazing, cattle are 
very. numerous indeed, and univerfally fine; cheefe is, of courfe, 
moft abundant in thofe States. No European country can excel the 
United States in the valuable article of {alt provifions. ‘Their ex- 
ports of this kind are every day increafing; as the raifing of cattle 
is. peculiarly profitable to farmers, the greater part of whom have 


more land than they can cultivate even with the plough. Barley and | 


oats are the produétions of every State, though leaft cultivated to the 


fouthward, Virginia, however, is turning her attention to barley, as — 


alfo Maryland, and can raife great quantities. 
Matts, fpars, ftaves, heading, boards, plank, realli and 


fquare timber, are found in almoft all the States: but New-Hamps- — 


fhire, and the adjoining province of Maine, which is conneéted with 
Maffachufetts, are the two moft plentiful fcenes : the ftock there 
feems almoft inexhauftible. In New-York they abound; and in 
North-Carolina and Georgia, the pitch- -pine plank, and fcanilings 
-and oak ftaves, are excellent, efpecially in the former. The ftock 


of thefe articles on the Chefapeak and Delaware bays is more ex=<. 
hautted ; but yet there is a great deal on the rivers of both for ex- 
portation, befides abundance for home confumption. Confiderable — 


quantities are alfo brought to the Charlefton market, but a large 
part of them is from the adjacent States of Georgia and North-Ca- 


rolinae When their internal navigation fhall be improved, South+ 


Carolina will open new fources of thefe articles. 


; | 
Pot and pearl afhes, have become very valuable articles to the | 


Jand-holders and merchants of the United. States; but their im- 


portance was unknown twenty years ago. AA fingle fa@ will illuftrate 


the wealth that may be acquired by this manufacture. The State of 
Maflachufetts, which has been fettled twice as long as the other States’ 


ona medium, which contains abot a fiftieth part of the territory of 


the United States, which is among the moft populous of them, and 
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€onfequently muft have far lefs wood to {pare than many other parts 
of the Union, has neverthelefs fhipped two hundred thoufand dollars 
worth of thefe two articles in ayear. New-England and New-York 
have derived great advantage from their attention to pot and pearl 
afhes; but it has hitherto been mad@in very inconfiderable quantities in 
the States to the fouthward of them: in moft of them it has been en- 
tirely overlooked. New-Jerfey and Delaware have more forefts than 

-Maffachufetts ; and as there is no parf of either of thofe States that 
lies twenty-five miles from navigable water, they may venture te ex- 
pend their wood, and to depend upon coal. In the other fix States, 
which lie fouth of Hudfon’s river; the materials for pot afh are im- 
mente, as alfo in the State of New-York. 

A grand dependence of the eaftern States is their pcdvatie fifheries : 
a detail of thefe is unneceffary. It is fufficient to fay, that with a 
fmall exception in favour of New-York, the whole great fea fifhery 
of the United States is carried on by Neéew-England; and it is in 
a variety of ways highly beneficial to their landed and manufaduring 
interefts. 

Iron is abundant throughout the Union, excepting New-England 
and the Delaware State, though the former are not deftitute of it, 
and the latter can draw it as conveniently from the other States on 
the Delaware river, as if it were in her own bowels. Virginia is 
the State moft pregnant with minerals and fofiils of 7 in the 
Union. . 

Deer fkins and a variety of furs ate obtained by all the States from 
the Indian Country, either directly or through the medium of their 
neighbours: Hitherto they have been exported in large quantities ; : 
but from the rapid progrefs of American manufaétures, that exporta- 
tion muft diminith. : 

The article of pork, fo important in navigation and ttade, merits 
particular notice: The plenty of maft or nuts of the oak and beech, 
in fome places, and of Indian corn every where, occafionsit tobe 
very fine and abundant. ‘Two niames among them are pre-eminent, 
Burlington and Conneticut ; the firft of which is generally given to 
the pork of Pennfylvania, and the middle and northern parts of Jerfey.;_ 
the fecond is the quality of all the pork north of Jerfeys It may be 
fafely affirmed, that they are fully equal tothe pork of Ireland and 
Britany, and much cheaper. 

Cider can be produced with eafe in winbderahle quantittes, from 
Virginia inclufives to the moft northern States; ag alfo in the weftern 
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country of the Carolinas and Georgia; but New-Jerfey and Newey 
England have hitherto paid moft attention to this drink.. An exqui-: 
fite brandy is diftilled from the extenfive peach orchards, which grow: 
upon the numicrous rivers of the Chefapeak, and in parts of Pennfyl- 
yania, and may be made in the gréater part of the country. , 
Silk has been attempted with fuccefs in the fouthernmoft States, fo; 
far as due attention was paid to it; but is not well fuited to the na-. | 
ture of theirlabourers, who, being blacks, are not careful or fkilful 5 
and there are many other objects of more importance and profit in 
the agriculture of thofe fertile States. In Connecticut, where there 
is a fenfible and. careful white population, and where land is compas — 
ratively fearce and dear, it is found to be praéticable and beneficials. 
A project to extend the white Italian mulberry tree over all the States 
has been formed, by fome perfevering individuals acquainted with — 
the propagation of them. A great part of Connecticut is already — 
fupplied. An. extenfive nurfery has been eftablifhed near Philadele — 
_phia; another at Princeton in. New-Jerfey ; and two more are at this 
time commenced on New-York and Long-Iflands. 
Rye is produced generally through all the States north of the Ca- 
rolinas, and.in the weftern parts of the three fouthern States. But — 
the detail of American produétions, and the parts in which they moft 
abound, would be very long. It will therefore be fufficient to fay, | 
that in addition to the above capital articles, the United States pro- — 
duce or contain, flax-feed, fpelts, lime-ftone,, alum, faltpetre, lead, 
copper, coal, free-ftone, marble, {tone for wares, potters’ clay, brick 
clay, avariety of fhip-timber, fhingles, holly, beech, poplar, curled) — 
maple, black walnut, wild cherry, and other woods fuitable for cas. 
binet-makers, fhingles of cedar and cyprefs, myrtle-wax, bees-wax, — 
butter, tallow, hides, leather, tanners’ bark, maple fugar, hops, 
muftard feed, potatoes, and all the other principal vegetables ; 
apples, and all the other principal fruits ; clover, and all the other 
principal graffes. On the fubje&t of their produdtions it is only 
neceflary to add, that they muft be numerous, diverfified, and’ 
extremely valuable, as the various parts of their country lie in 
the fame latitude as Spain, Portugal, the middie and fouthern pro= _ 
vinces of France, the fertile ifland of Sicily, and the greater part of 
Italy, European and Afiatic Turkey, and the kingdom ‘of China, 
which maintains by its own agriculture more people than any. coutry- 
ia the world befide. 
qe Front 
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_ ” From thefe few obfervations we may form fome idea of the advan- 


tages which the United States poffefs over moft European countries _ 
in thefe refpects; it may be truly faid, that there’ is not a luxury of 
nature but their foil is capable of yielding, and which the climate in 
one part or other of their territory would not bring to perfection. 
They can cultivate with eafe every raw material for different manu- 
factures which the furface of the earth yields, and its bowels yield 
them every neceflary metal and foffil. | 
Connected with this, we may mention another advantage which 
the States poffefs; this is thes eafe with which the produce of one 
State may be conveyed, by water, to another, with a very trivial addi- 
tion of expenfe. There is in this refpeét a ftriking difference between 
the navigable waters of the United States and thofe of any country in 
the old world. The Elbe is the only river in Europe which will permit 
a fea vefiel to fail up it for fo great a length as feventy miles. The 
Hudfon’s, or North river, between the States of New-York and 


_New-Jerfey, is navigated by fea veffels one hundred and eighty miles 


from the ocean; the Delaware, between Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey, 
' + i i e 
and the Delaware State, one hundred and fixty miles; the Poto- 


-mack, between Virginia and Maryland, three hundred miles ; and 


there are feveral other rivers, bays, and founds, of extenfive naviga- 
tion, far exceeding the great river Elbe. The inland boatable waters 


~and lakes are equally numerous and great. 


When we confider thefe, and extend our ideas to the different 


_eanals already formed, and ftill forming, by which the moft impor- 


tant rivers are, or will be united, we may venture to aflert, that no 


country in Europe does, or poilibly can poffefs fo completely the ad- 


vantages of inland navigation ; by this the extremes of the confede- 
facy will become intimately united and acquainted with each other, 
and each State will reap from the produce of the whole nearly the 
fame advantage as though it pofleffed every refource within itfelf ; in- 
deed, no doubt can by a reflecting mind be entertained, but that, the 
time is near when a communication by water will be opened with 
every part of the Union. 


In a country thus circumftanced, producing the great raw ma- 


_ terials for manufactures, and poffeffing unlimited powers, by water 
and refources of fuel, fubject alfo to heavy charges upon the impor- 


tation of foreign fabrics, to neglect manufa@tures would have been 


almoff criminal. ‘Thefe important ideas have taken full poffeffion of 


' the American mind. The theory is now every where approved; and ina 


New- 
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New-England, Pennfylvania, and feveral other States, the practice has: 
been taken up with confiderable {pirit and very extenfively purfued. 
Thefe are but a few of the advantages America poffefles over the 
different nations in Europe, but they.are fueh as have laid the foun- 
dation of her prefent, and which infure her future profperity. 
— We fhall now proceed to ftate as briefly as poffible the profpeéts 
and advantages which the European fettler has almoft the certainty 
ef realizing. 3 


OF 


- 


(yh2§ 4.) 


OF THE 
PROSPECTS AND ADVANTAGES 


OF AN 


EUROPEAN SETTLER 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Berors we enter.on this part of the work, we with to premife ta 
the reader that we fhall proceed with caution. The numbers that 
have emigrated to America from this country have alr eady awakened 
the fears of fome, and the envy of others; and fome who appear 
- confcious of the confequences that mutt follow from a {pirit of emi- 


_ gration, have thought it their duty to flep forward, and by magni- . 


_ fying trifling difficulties into infurmountable obftacles, attempt to put 
a ftop to afyftem, which, though its effects are flow, are not the lefs fure 
in weakening the ftrength and refources of the European counties, 
Hence flight fkirmifhes with the Indians have been magnified to the 
- moft tremendous battles. The refiftance of a {mall portion of "per. 
fons to the levying of a tax in one or two States has been worked up 
toa univerfal rebellion throughout the Union. A fever raging at 
-Philadelphia for a {hort period, and which is now admitted to have 
originated in the expofure of damaged coffee, has been hed forth as a 
proof of an unhealthy climate throughout the States ; andthe intem- 
perate zeal of a few individuals has been confidered a fufficient proof 
that the whole body of Americans are averie to the prudent and 
temperate conduct. of their government. The impreffions made on, 
the public mind by thefe means have received additional ftrength 
froma few individuals, who, like the {pies-fent to view the land of 
Canaan, have, through idlenefs, or attachment to European. diffipa- 
tion, caft away the clufters of grapes, and returned with an evil re- 
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port of the land. If we credit thofe, the United States are ruinede-« 
trade is bad---every thing is dear---all is confufion---the people flaves 
'.-and the United States unable to furnifh employment or fupport to 
thofe who with there to take up their refidence. Thefe, and almoft: - 
ten thoufand other evils are ‘conveyed to us through the medium 
of letters inferted in the datly papers dated from different parts of 
America, but which carry with them internal evidence of being the 
production of hireling fcribblers, employed for the puchors of mif- 
leading the unthinking mind. 7 

In order therefore to follow this fubject through all its connec- 
tions, and to fet the profpects of an European fettler in a clear point 
of view, it will be neceflary to proceed in the inquiry under fome 
kind of fyftem, that its different parts may ftand clear and diftinét, 
and yet form one connected whole. As an introductory part it may 
therefore be neceffary to rectify fome miftaken notions of Europeans 
re{pecting the American States, 


MISTAKEN NOTIONS OF EUROPEANS. 


Many perfons in Europe appear to have formed miftaken ideas and — 

expectations of what is to be obtained in America; it may therefore — 
be ufeful, and pr event inconv enient, expenfive, and fruitlefs re- 
movals and voyages of improper perfons, to give fome clear and truer 
notions of that part of the world than appear to have hitherto pre 
vailed. 
It is imagined by numbers, that the inhabitants of North-America 
are rich, capable of rewarding, and difpofed to reward all forts of 
ingenuity ; that they are at the fame time in a great degree ignorant 
of allthe {ciences ; and confequently that f{trangers poffeiling talents 
m the belles lettres, fine arts, S&c. muft be highly efteemed, and fo 
well paid as to become ealily rich themfelves ; that there are alfo 
abundance of profitable offices to be difpofed of, which the natives are 
not qualified to fill; and that having few . perfons of family among 
them, ffrangers of birth muft be greatly refpected, and of courfe eafily 
obtain the beft of thofe offices, which will make all their fortunes ; - 
that the governments too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, 
not only often pay the expenfe of perfonal tranfportation, but give 
Jands gratis to ftrangers, with negroes to work for them, utenfils of 
-hufbandry, and ftocks of cattle. Thefe are, in the general, wild ima+ 
ginations ; and thofe who go to America with expectations founded _ 
pon them,. will furely find themfelves difappointed. 


The 
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The truth is, that though there are in America few people of the 
“defcription of the poor of Europe, there are alfo very few that in Eu- 
‘trope would be called rich. It is rather, as before obferved, a general 
happy mediocrity that prevails. There are few great proprietors of the 
foil, and few tenants; moft people cultivate their own lands, or follow 
fome handicraft or merchandife; very few are rich enough to live idly 
‘upon their rents or iticomes, or to pay the high prices given in Europe 
for paintings, itatues, architecture, and the other works of art that are 
more curious thah ufeful. Hence the natural geniufes that have ari/en 
in America, with fuch talents, have in geheral quitted that country 
for Europe, where they can be more fuitably rewardéd. It is true 
that letters and mathematical knowl-dge are in efteem there, but they 
are at the fame titne more common thanis apprehended ; ; there being 
‘already exifting numerous colleges or univerfities, for the moi part 
furnifhed with learned profeffors, befides anumber of fimaller academies. 
Thefe educate many of their youth in the languages, ahd thofe fci- 
ences that qualify men fot the profeffion of divinity, law, and phyfic. 
Strangers, indeed, are by no means excluded from exertifing thofe 
ptofeffions ; and the quick increafe of inhabitants every where gives 
them an almoft certainty of employ, which théy have in common 
with the natives. Of civil offices dr employments there are few; no 
fuperfluous ones as in Europe; and it is a rule eftablifhed in fome of the 
States, that 110 office fhould be fo profitable as to make it defirable for 
the income. The thirty-fixth article of the conftitution of Pennfylvania 
runs exprefsly in thefe words } * As every freeman, to preferve his 
&¢ indepetidence, if he has not a fufficient éftate, ought to have fome 
** profeflion, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he may horeéftly fub- 
¢t fift, there can be no necellity for, nor ufe in eftablifhing offices of 
‘¢ profit; the ufual effets of which are dependence and fervility, une | 
& beeoming fréemen in the poffeffors aid expettants, faction, con- 
“tention, corfuption and diforder among the people. ‘Wherefore, 
¢¢ whenever an office, through increafe of fees or otherwife, becomes 
{9 profitablé as to occafion many to apply for it, the profits ought 
* to be leffened by the legiflature.” 

Thefe ideas suaban more or lefs in all the United States, it can- 
fot be worth any man’s while to expatriate himfelf in hopes of ob- 
taining a profitable civil office in America ; and as to military offices, 
they ended with the war, the armies being Wine and reduced to a 
hational militia. Much lefs is it advifeable for a perfon to go thither 
who has no other quality to recommend him than his birth. In | 
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Europe it has, indeed, its value ; but it is a commodity that cannot: 
be carried to a worfe market than to that of America, where people 
do not inquire concerning a ftranger, What is he ? or, Who is he? but 
What can be do? If he has any ufeful art he is welcome; and if he 
exercifes it, and behaves well, he will be refpected by all that know 
him: but a mere man of quality, who on that account wants to live 
upon the public, by fome office or falary, will be defpifed and dif 
regarded. The hufbandman is in honour there, and even the me- 
chanic, becaufe their employments are ufeful. ‘Fhe people havea 
fayingy that ‘God Almighty is himfelf a mechanic, the greateft 
in the univerfe;’? and a man is refpected and admired more for the 
variety, ingenuity and utility of his handyworks, than for the anti- 
quity of his family. They are pleafed with the obfervation of a 
negro, and frequently mention it, that “¢ Boccarerra (meaning the 
white man) make de black man workee, make de horfe workee, 
make de ox workee, make ebery ting workee, only de Jog. He de 
bog, no workee; he eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to fleep’ 
when he pleate, he ibb like a geatleman.” According to thefe opinions — 
ef the Americans, one of them would think himfelf more obliged 
to a genealogift, who could prove for him, that his anceftors and 
relasions, for ten generations, had been ploughmen, fmiths, car- 
penters, turners, weavers, tanners, or fhoemakers, and confe- 
quently, that they were ufeful members of fociety; than if he could 
only prove that they were gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but 
living idly on the labour of others, mere fruges confumere nati,* and 
otherwife good for nothing, till, by their death, their eftates, like the’ 
carcafe of the negro’s gestleman-hog, come to be ext zp. 

With regard to encouragements to ftrangers from the American go~ 
vernment,they are really only what are derived from Goop LAWs AND 
' GENUINE LIBERTY. Strangers are welcome becaufe there is room 
enough for them all, and therefore the old inhabitants are not jeae 
lous of them; the laws protect them fufficiently, fo that they have 
no need of the patronage of great men; and every one will enjoy 
fecurely the profits of his induftry. But, if he does not bring a 
fortune with him, he muff work and be induftrious if he gains one. 
One or two years refidence give him all the rights of a citizen; but _ 

the government does not at prefent, whatever it may have done im 


* There area number of us bert. 
Merely tq eat up the corn, Watts. 
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former times, hire people to become fettlers, by paying their pal- 
fages, giving land, negroes, utenfils, {tock or any other kind of emo- 
Jument whatfoever. In fhort, America is a land of Jabour, and by 
no means what the Englith call Ludderland, and the French, Pays de 
Cocagne. 

Thofe whe defire to underftand the ftate of government in Ame- 
rica, fhould read the conftitutions of the feveral States, and'the ar- 
ticles of confederation that bind the whole together for general pur- 
pofes, under the direction of one affembly called the Congrefs. Thele 
conftitutions we have for the moft part given at length, in our ac- 
count of the different States in the Union; and where that is:not 
done, the reader may reft affured there is no material variation. 
Thefe conftitutions convey, in the cleareft manner, the principles 
and practice of the American government, and furnmifh a body of — 
political information {carcely to be found in any other compofitions.- 


MOTIVES TO EMIGRATION. 


If the above obfervations are confidered as true, it may naturally 
be afked, WHAT ARE THE GENERAL INDUCEMENTS TO QUIT 
EUROPE FOR THE PURPOSE OF SETTLING IN AMERICA? 

To this query we fhall, without heftation, reply, that the firft 
and principal inducement to an European to quit his native 
country for America, is THE TOTAL ABSENCE OF ANXIETY RE- 
SPECTING THE FUTURE SUCCESS OF A FAMILY. ‘There is little 
fault to find with the government of America, either in principle cr 
in practice; they have very few taxes to pay, and thofe are of ac- 
knowledged neceflity, and moderate in amount: they have no ani- 
moi ties about religion; it is a fabject about which no queftions are 
‘afked: they have few refpecting political men or political meafures ; 
the prefent irritation of men’s minds in Great-Britain, and the dif- 
¢ordant ftate of fociety on political accounts, is not known there, 
‘The government is the government of THE PEOPLE, and FOR THE 
PEOPLE. There are no tythes nor game laws; and excife laws upon 
fpirits only, and fimilar to the Britifh only in name. There are na 
men of great rank, nor many of great riches. Nor have the rich 
there the power of oppreffing the lefs rich, for, as we have before 
obferved, poverty, fuch as is common in Great.Britain, is almoft 
unknown ; nor are their ftreets crowded with beggars; Mr. Cooper 
obferves, he faw but one only while he was there, and that was an 
Raglifhman, You fee no where in America the difgufting and me- 
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Jancholy contraft, /o commoz in Europe, of vice, and filth, and Lag. 
and wretchednefs, in the immediate neighbourhsod of the moft wane. 


ton extravagance, and the moft ufelefs and luxurious parade. Nor. 
are the common people fo depraved as in Great-Britain. Quarrels 
are uncommon, and boxing matches unknown in their ftreets. They. 
have no military to keep the people in awe, nor hired {pies and. 
informers to pierce the inmoft receffes of fociety, and to call forth 
one part of a family againft another; thus deftroying domeftic quiet. 
and public happinefs. Robberies are very rare. There was not a burs 
glary in Philadelphia during the fever there, though no one ftaid in 
the town who could leave it, All thefe are real advantages; but 
great as they are, they do not weigh with us fo much as the fingle 
confideration firft mentioned. 

In England the young man flies to proftitution, for fear of the ex- 
penie of a family eftablifhment, andthe, more than probable, extra~ 
vagance of a wife; celibacy is a part of prudence; it is openly 
commended, and as fteadily praétifed as the voice of nature will al- 
low. The married man, whofe paffions have been ftronger, whofe 
morals have been lefs callous, or whofe intereft has furnifhed motives 
to matrimony, doubts whether each child be not a misfortune, and 
looks upon his offspring with a melancholy kind of affection, that 
embitters fome of the otherwife moft pleafurable moments of his life. 
There are exceptions to this from great fuccefs in the purfuits of the 
father; there are exceptions from ftronger degrees of parental afs 
fection; and the more fanguine look forward with ftronger hope: 


but we have feen too much not to be fatisfied of the perfect truth of — 


this geseral pofition, We do not care what may be the fituation ia 
lite of the parents, or the rank to which they belong; from the la- 
bourer at fix or feven fhillings per week, and many thoufands of 
fuch there are in Great-Britain, to the peer of twenty-five thoufand 
pounds per annum, through many intermediate ranks, we have had 
too frequent occafion to obferve this melancholy fact. | 

In the former inftance, the labourer confoles himfelf, with tears 
in his eyes, for the lofs of his children, becaufe he bas one or more 
lefs to provide for; and in the fecond inftance his lordfhi p retrenches 
his pleafures becaufe he has a large family. 

In America, particularly out of the large towns, no man of mode- 
rate defires feels anxious about a family. In the country, where the 

mais of the people dwell, every man feels the increafe of his family 
to be the increafe of his riches; and no farmer doubts about the 


facilit y. 
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facility of providing for his children as comfortably as they have 
lived, where land is fo cheap and fo fertile, where fociety is fo much 
gn an equality, and where the prodigious increafe of popuiation, 
from natural and accidental caufes, and the improving {tate of every 
part of the country, furnifhes a market for whatever fuperfluous pro= 
duce he chufes to raife, without prefenting inceflantly that tempta- 
tion to artificial expenfe and extravagant competition fo common 
and fo ruinous in European countries, 

in Great-Britain, PERPETUAL EXERTION, INCESSANT, UNRE+ 

REMITTING INDUSTRY, DAILY DEPRIVATION OF THE COM- 
FORTS OF LIFE, and anxious attention to minute frugality, are al- 
moft incumbent on a man of moderate fortune, and in the middle 
clafs of lite: and the probabilities of ultimate fucceds are certainly: 
againft a large family. In England, no man has a right, calculating 
ypon the common chances, to expe¢t that five er fix children fhall 
all fucceed, however virtuous or induftrious they may be. 
In America it is otherwife ; you may reafonably reckon upon a 
comfortable fettlement, according to your fituation in life, for every 
part of a family, however numerous. There is nothing in Eu- 
| ropean countries equivalent to the taking off this weight upon the 
mind of a father of a family. It is felt in the occurrences of every 
day. Mr. Cooper remarks, he has feen with pleafure the coun- 
tenance of an European emigrant, in America, brighten up on this 
very comfortable reflection; a reflection which confoles even for- 
lofs of friends, and exile from a native country. 

To perfons in genteel life, and of the clais which we call men of 
fortune, nearly the fame difficulties occur: with us every rank treads 
fo clofe on the heels of the rank above it, that an evce/s of expenfe 
above income, is general; and perhaps the difiiculties of a family are 
ftill greater in the clafs laft mentioned. ‘Lemptations to unneceflary, 
expenfe, owing to the numerous gradations of rank in England, are 
perpetual, and almoft unconquerable. With the Americans, man: 
#s more equitably appreciated ; he-is eftimated more at what he is, | 
and lefs at what ne feems. Something like European manners, and 
fomething of the ill effect of inequality of riches, may indeed be 
found in the great towns of America, but nothing like what an in- 
habitant of the old country experiences ; and the ma/s of the people 
in. America are nearly untainted. Hence the freedom from artificial 
poverty, and the univerfal diffufion of the common comforts and 
conveniencies of life. | 


In, 
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In England, if a man has been pecuniarily unfortunate, the eager 
crowd prefs on and trample over him, and, once down, he is kept 
down. In America, a falfe ftep is not irretrievable, there is room to 
get up again; and the lefs unfortunate ftumbler looks round at 
leifure, and without difmay, for fome more profitable path to be 
purfued. In England, every employment is full, we are prefled and 
élbowed on all fides: in America, every employment has room for 
induftry, and for many years almoft every {pecies of induftry muft be 
fuccefsful. In fine, America is a rifing country, but there is caufe to 
fear, that moft of the European countries are going faft to ruin and 
decay. 

In America, the expenfes of the government are very much lefs, 
én proportion to wealth and numbers, than thofe of any nation in 
Europe. 

There is no land tax among the national revenues, nor is there 
Any interior tax, or excife upon food, drink, fuel, lights, or any’ 
native or foreign manufacture, or native or foreign production, ex- 
cept a duty of about four pence fterling upon domettic diftilled 
fpirits. The greateft part of the public burdens are paid by an im- 
port duty on foreign goods, which being drawn back on exporta- 
tion, it remains only on what is actually ufed, and is in that view the 
loweft in the world. In England, there is fcarce an article that an 
individual can eat, drink or wear, but what is taxed double, treble, 
and fometimes more than what was its original intrinfic value, 

Trade has been encouraged by a drawback of all the import duty 
on foreign goods, when they are exported, excepting only a very 
few commodities of a particular nature, which are not defired to be 
much imported into, or confumed in, the United States. 

A national mint is eftablifhed under the direction of the ableft 
practical man in the arts and fciences which America affords, Das 
vip Rirrenuouse. It is provided by law, that the purity and ins 
trinfic value of the filver coins fhall be equal to that of Spain, and 
of the gold coins to thofe of the ftri€teft European nations. The 
government of the United States foregoes all profit from the coinage; 
this is certainly an honeft, a politic and wholefome forbearance, but 
America is the firft that has adopted it. 

The banks eftablifhed in the feveral cities of Philadelphia, New- 
York, Bofton, Baltimore, Charlefton, Alexandria, &c. divide a profit 
@ feven and-a half to eight and a half per cent. per annum * at pre- 


#* More might be faid with truth. 
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fet, which is paid half-yearly. The intereft of the public debt of 
the United States is paid every quarter of a year with a punctuality 

abfolute and perfe&t. There is no tax on property in the funds and’ 
banks. 

The fhip-building of the United States has been on the increafe 
ever fince the revolution; it was greater in the year 1793 than in 
any former year fince the fettlement of the country, and it is greater 
in the current year than it was in the laft. Generally fpeaking, the 
art of fhip-building was never fo well underftood, never fo well exe- 

suted, nor was there ever a time when fo many of the manuface 
tures requifite for the furniture, tackle, apparel, and arming of vef= 
fels, were made in the United States, 

The value of the manufactures of the United States is certainly 
greater than double the value of their exports in native commodities, 
and much greater than the profs value of all their imports, including 
she value of goods exported again. | 
. Thefe manufactures confift generally ef articles of comfort, uti- 
lity and neceffity.. Articles of luxury, elegance and fhew, are not. 
manufactured in America, excepting a few kinds. Manufactures in 
general have increaled very rapidly fince the commencement of the 
revolution war, and particularly in the laft five years. * 

The exports of the United States have increafed in the laft three 
years from fourteen to twenty per cent.+ Thefe exports confit, in 
a great degree, of the moit neceflary food of man, of working ani- 
mals, and of raw materials, applicable to manufactures of the moft 
general utility and confumption. || | 

The exports of the United States are fix times the amount of the 
mational taxes and duties; and the amount of the outward freight of 
the fhips and vefiels of the United States, at this time, is probably 


% Eloufbold manufaftures are carried on within the families of almeft all the far- 
gers and planters, and of a great propertion of the inhabirants of the villages and 
towns. This practice is increafing under the animating influences of private intereft 
and public {pirit. 

+ In the three years ending Sept. 30, 1793, they increafed from eightcen millions 
and one quarter totwenty-fix millions of dollars, 

|| There is not any duty upon the exportation of the produce of the earth, nor caa 
fuch duty be impofed on any exported commodities, but the exportation ef produce 
may be fufpended or prohibited in cafes of negeffity or policy. é 
Produce and all other merchandife may be freely exported in the fhips and vetlels 


ef ail nations, not being alien snemies, witheut dilcrimination, 


ie more 
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more than equal to all their national taxes and duties. The inward 
freight is confiderable. The earnings of the fifhing veffels, in lieu of 
freight, are alfo confiderable. But the coafting freights are greatet 
in value than both the laft. 

All fhips and veffels depart ftom the United States, fully laden; 
excepting a part of the Eait-India traders; and a large quantity of 
tonnagé is employed in the coafting tradé ; arid a confiderable quan- 
tity in the cod and whale fifheries: 

The imports of the United States are Jéfs in valué than the ex: 
ports, deducting the outward freights of their own fhips, which aré 
returned in goods, the nett fales of their fhips to foreigners; and thé 
property imported by migrators from foreign cotntries. 

The vety great proportion of the imports, which cotififts of ma- 
-mufaciures from raw materials, which America can produce, affords 
confiant and inviting opportunities to leffen the balance againft the 
United States in their trade with foreign countries, holds out a ceré 
tain home market to skilful and induftrious manufacturers in 4me- 
rica, and gives the moft flattering expedlations to the landholdet 
and farmer, of a very increafing demand for his produce; zz which 
he cannot bé decéived.* 

Their imports have not been {welled in proportion to the increafé 
of their population and wealth. Lhe reafon is clear, viz. the confiant 
introduction of new branches of manufacture among fi themfelves, and & 
great extenfion of the old branches. . 

Their imports for confumption aré compofed of manufactures in 
a much leis proportion than heretofore, owing to the fame tad 
auf es. | 

The imports of the United States have almoft ceafed to exhibit 
«ertain articles of naval and military fupply, and others of thé 
greateft utility and confumption, owing alfo to zhe fame two caufes. 

Their imports confift but in a {mall degree of neceffaries, ina 
great degree of articles of comfortable accommodations, and in 
fome degree of luxuries; but their exports confift chiefly of prime 
neceflaries, of the utmoft importance to Europeans, with fome ar- 
ticles of mere comfort and utility, and fome of luxury. The fol- 
lowing will be found to be the quantities of fome of the principal 
articles of exportation from the United States, during the year ends 
ing in September, 1792. 


* Witnefs the Ready price of their produce during the embargo. 
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8,145,255 Bufhels of grain and pulfe, principally wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, beans and peas. | 

44,752 Horfes, horned cattle, mules, hogs and theep. 

3,469,723 Barrels of flour, meal, bifcuit and rice, reducing cafks of 
various fizes to the proportion of flour.barrels. 

146,909 Barrels of tar, pitch, turpentine and rofin. 

116,803 Barrels of beef, pork, mutton, faufages, oyfters, tipe, 
&c. reducing cafks of various ee to the proportion of 
beef and pork barrels. 

231,776 Barrels of dried and pickled fifh, reducing them to bats 
rels of the fame fize.- 

948,116 Gallons of fpirits, diftilled in the United States. 

4,823 Tons, 12 cwts. and 14lb. of pot and pearl afhes. 
112,428 Hogfheads of tobacco. 
$0,646,861 Feet of boards, plank and setae 
19,3914 Tons of timber. 
18,374 Pieces of timber, 
1,089 Cedar and oak fhip knees. 
41,693,863 Shingles. 
31,760,702 Staves and hoops: 
191 Frames of houfes. 
73,318 Oars, rafters for oars, and hand-fpikess ~ 
48,860 Shook or knock-down cafks. 
52,381 Hogfheads of flax feed. 

‘The exports of the year of which the above are a part, athounted 
to twenty-one millions of dollars; but the exports of the next fol- 
lowing year, ending on Septeinber 30, 1793, amounted to five mil. 
lions more, being tweitty-fix millions of dollars. Provifioms and 
raw materials have greatly increafed. Of flour alone there were 
thipped one million and thirteen thoufand of cafks. . 

The imports of the United States are now seteibally brought dis 
reétly, and not circuitoufly, from the countries which produced or 
manufactured them. China, India Proper, the ifles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, Good Hope, the fouthern fettlements of America and the 
.Weft-Indies, the Wine iflands, and the countries on the Mediters 
Yanean and Baltic feas, Great- Britain and Ireland, France, the Ne« 
therlands and Germany, Spain and Portugal. ! 

‘Thus their commerce is diverfified and profperous, and confifts in 
importing for their own confumption, and for exportation, in the exe 
‘porting, the coafting and inland trades, the Indjan trade, manuface 
#Y o1.. IL, Rr tures, 
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tures, fhipping, the fifheries, banking, and infurances on fhips 
cargoes, and houfes. There is no branch of commerce, foreign or 
domeftic, in which every diftriét, city, port and individual is not 
equally entitled to be interefted.* : 

The commanders and other officers of American fhips are deemed 
fkilful and judicious; from which caufe, combined with the good- 
nefs of their fhips and of their equipment, infurances upon their veflels 
are generally made in Europe, upon the moft favourable terms, 
compared with the correfponding rifques on board of the veffels of 
other nations. | 

The lawful intereft of money is fix per cent. per annum, in mot 
of the States; in a few it is feven per cent.; in one it 1s five per 
cent. 

The poor taxes in the United States are very fmall, owing to the 
facility with which every man and woman, aad every child, who is 
old enough to do the Jighteft work, can procure a comfortable fub- 
fiftence. The induftrious poor, if frugal and fober, often place 
themfelves in a few years above want. 

Horfes and cattle, and other ufeful beafts, imported for breeding, 
are exempted by law from the import duty. 

The clothes, books, houfhold furniture, and the tools or imple- 
ments of their trade or profeflion, brought by emigrators to Ame- 
rica, are exempted from the import duty, and they may begin their 
commerce, manufactures, trades or agriculture, on the day of their 
arrival, upon the fame footing as a native citizen; and there is no 
greater nor other tax upon foreigners or their property in the United 
States, than upon native citizens. 

Almoft every known Chriftian church exifts in the United States 5 | 
as alfo the Hebrew church. There has not been a difpute between 
any two fects or churches fince the revolution. There are notythes; 
marriage and burial fees, glebes, landrents, pew rents, monies at 
intereft and voluntary contributions, are the principal means of fup- 
porting the clergy. Many of them are alfo profeffors and teachers in 


% The flave trade is abolifhed, and American citizens cannot lawfully be employed 
therein, and in fome inftances negroe flavery ; in others they have adopted efficacious 
meafures for its certain, but gradual abolition. The importation of flaves is difconti= 
mue!, and can never be renewed, fo as to interrupt the repofe of Africa, or endanger 
th: tren juillity of the United States. The fteady ufe of efficacious alternatives is pres 
ferred to the immediate application of more ftrong remedies, in a cafe of fo much mo- 
@pentary and intrinfic impartapce. 
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the univerfities, colleges, ‘academies and fchools, for which intereft- 
ing ftations, pious and learned minifters of religion are deemed pecu- 
liarly {uitable. There is no provifion in the Epifcopal, Prefbyterian, 
or Independent church for any clerical perfon or character above a 
rector or minifter of the gofpel; and this is generally, if not uni- 
verfaliy the cafe. There are fome affittant minifters, but no curates 
or vicars. 

All the lands in the United States are free from tythes, and 
the medium purchafe is not equal to the annual land rents of 
Eurgpe ; even including in the eftimate the value of the old im- 
proved farms in America, and a great mafs of unimproved 
lands. 

The productions sv aiabipedaces of military fupplies and articles 

enable the United States to derive from their own refources, fhips of | 
war, gunpowder, cannon and. mufket balls, fhells and bombs, cand. 
non and carriages, rifles and cutlaffes, grapnals, iron, lead, car 

touch boxes, fword belts, cartridge paper, faddles, bridlés, and 

holfters, foldiers’ and failors’ hats, buckles, fhoes, and boots, leae 

thern breeches, naval ftores, fheathing paper, malt and fpirituous 

liquors, manufactured tobacco, foap, candles, lard, butter, beef, 

pork, bacon, hams, peas, bifcuit, and ee and other articles — 

the land or marine fervice. 

The education of youth has engaged a great fhare of the attention 
of the’ fegiflature of the States. Night {chools for young men and 
boys, who are employed at labour or bufinefs in the day-time, have 
been long and beneficially f{upported, and the idea of Sunday ichools 
has been zealoufly adopted in fome places. Free fchools for both 
fexes have beew increafed, and greater attention than heretofore is paid 
to female education. : : 

The people of the United States are ingenious in the invention, 
and prompt and accurate in the execution of mechanifm and work- 
manfhip, for purpofes in. fcience, arts, manufactures, navigation, 
and agriculture. Rittenhoufe’s planetarium, Franklin’s electrical con- 
ductor, Godfrey’s quadrant improved by Hadley, Rumfey’s and 
Fitch’s fteam engines, Leflie’s rod pendulum, and other horological 
‘myentions, the conftruétion of fhips, the New-England whale-boat, 
the conftruétion of flour-mills, the wire-cutter and bender for card- 
makers, Folfom’s and Briggs’s machinery for eh nails out of 
rolled iron, the Philadelphia dray with an inclined plane, Mafon’s 
engine a extinguifhing fire, the Connecticut fteeple clock, which is 
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wound up by the wind, the Franklin fire place, the Rittenhoufe ftove, 
Anderfon’s threfhing machine, Rittenhoufe’s inftrument for taking 
levels, Donnaldifon’s Hippopotomas and. balance lock, are a few of 
the numerous examples. | ! 

There is no defcription of men in America, and there are very 
few individuals in the active time of life, who live without fome 

-purfuit of bufinefs, profeflion, occupation, or trade. ‘All’ the citi, 
zens are in active habits, and all capital ftock is kept in aétion.* 

No country of the fame wealth, intelligence, and civilization, has 
fo few menial fervants, ftrictly fpeaking, in the families of perfons of 
the greateft property. Family fervants and farming fervants, wha 
emigrate from Europe, and who continue foberly and induftrioufly 
in family or farm fervice, for one, two, or three years, commonly 
find opportunities to better their fituations, by getting into fome come 
fortable line of dealing, or trade, or manufacturing, or farming, ace 
cording to their. education, knowledge and qualifications. | 

America has not, indeed, many charms for the diffipated and 
voluptuous part of mankind, but very many, indeed, for the ray — 
tional, fober-minded and difcreet, It is a country which affords great | 
opportunities of comfort and profperity to people of good property, 
and thofe of moderate property, and to the induftrious and honeft 
poor: a fingular and pleafing proof of which laft affertion is, that 
there are very few, ifany day labourers in the city and liberties of Phi- — 
ladelphia, of the Quaker church. That religious fociety isevery nue 
merous; but the fobriety, induftry, and frugality which they 
practife, enables their poor quickly to improve their condition, 
ima country fo favourable to the pearett members of the commus 
nity. . | 

That part of the tradefmen and manufacturers who live in the 

country, generally refide on fmall lots and farms, of from one acre 
to twenty, and not a few upon farms of twenty to one hundred and 
fifty acres, which they cultivate at leifure times with their own hands, 
their wives, children, fervants, and apprentices, and fometimes by 
hired labourers, or by letting out fields fora part of the produce to 
fome neighbour, who has time or farm hands not fully employed. 
‘This union of manufactures and farming is found to be very convés 


*© It is probable that all the jewels and diamonds worn by the citizens of the United 
States, their wives and daughters, are lefs in value than thofe which fometimes form 4 
part of the drefs of an individual in feveral countries of Europe. 
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nient on the grain farms, but it is {till more convenient on the gra- 

zing and grafs farms, where parts of almoft every day, and a great 

part of every year, can be {pared from the bufinefs of the farm, and 
‘employed in fome mechanical, handycraft, or manufacturing bufi- 

nefs. Thefe perfons often make domeftic and farming carriages, ime 

plements, and utenfils, build houfes and barns, tan leather, manu- 

facture hats, fhoes, hofiery, cabinet work, and other articles of 
cloathing and furniture, to the great convenience and advantage of 

the neighbourhood, In like manner fome of the farmers at leifure 

times. and proper feafons, manufaéture nails, pot ath, pearl ath, 

ftaves and heading, hoops and hand {fpikes, axe handles, maple. 
fugar, &c. The moft judicious planters in the fouthern States are in~ 

duftrioufly inftru&ting their negroes, particularly the young, the old, 

the infirm, andthe females, in manufactures. 

A large proportion of the moft fuccefsful manufacturers in the 

United States are perfons who were journeymen, and in fome, in. 
flances foremen in the work‘hops and manufactories of Europe, who 

having been {kilful, fober, and frugal, and having thus faved a little 
money, have fet up for themfelves with great advantage in Americas 
and few have failed to fucceed. 

From this brief fketch we may juftly draw this conclufion, that the 

advantages America offers to European emigrants are fuch as no 
country befide can hold forth. 


ON THE CHOICE OF RESIDENCE. 


Sespatus an individual from political fentiments or other circum- 
tances, to have formed a refolution of taking up his refidence in the 
United States, a queftion will naturally arle, what part of America 
is beft adapted to his purpofe? The anfwer to this queftion will 
certainly depend much on the difpofit ion, circumftances, and pur- 
{uits of the perfon himfelf. Some few circumftances may, however, 
influence nearly the whole clafs of Englifh emigrants. 

Quitting a country where the church is forced into an unnatural, 
conneétion with the ftate, and where religious opinions are the fub- 
geet of popular obloquy, and civil difqualifications ; fuch will feek 
in America an afylum from civil perfecution and religious intole- 
rance---fome fpot where they will fuffer no defaication in political 
rights, on account of theological opinions, and where they may be 
e permitted to enjoy a perfect freedom of /peech ag well as of fentiment, 
on 
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on the two molt pina fubjeéts of Human rqUIny religion and 
politics. 

As the people of England have bc the fyftem of negroe fla- 
yery, the moft part will haye very ftrong, if not infuperable objections, 
to thofe parts of the continent where flaves are the only fervants to be 
procured, and where the practice of the country tends to fupport this 
humiliating diftintion between man and man. But’as labourers in 
hufbandry, as well as for domeftic purpofes, will be neceflary, fome 
fituation muft be chofen where fervants may be procured with tole- 
rable facility, although flavery do not prevail. 

As the period of civil commotion and internal warfare, feems in 
the opinion of moft perfons, not far diftant in almoft every part of 
Europe, fuch would wifh, we fuppofe, to fix in a place where they — 
are likely to enjoy the bleflings of peace, without the hazard of ins 
terruption from any circumstances at prefent to be forefeen. Dreading 
the profpect, however diftant, of turbulence and bloodfhed in the 
old country, they will hardly expofe themfelves unneceflarily to 
fimilar dangers in the new; they will therefore not direct their 
courfe toward thofe parts of the continent, where the prefent enmity — 
or uncertain friendfhip of the American Indians will render peace, 
property, and perfonal fecurity in any great degree dubious. 

¥f their fortune is not large, fuch will think it an objeé to confider. 
in what way they can improve it ; where and how they can live mot 
comfortably upon {mall property and moderate induftry. If, indeed, 
a xumber of people perfonally, or by reputation, acquainted with each - 
other, with fimilar habits of life, and general purfuits, were to quit 
England together, they would naturally endeavour to pitch upon a 
fettlement where they need not be fo divided as to renounce the fo- 
-etety they had been accuftomed to enjoy ; or to accommodate them- 
felves fuddenly to a change of habits, manners, friends, and affuci- 
ates, With many of them in middle life, or advanced in years, this 


would be a circumftance of importance to their future comfort; and 


therefore no fituation for a xumber of perfons of this defcription | 
could be perfeétly eligible, where this accommodation could not be 
procured. Jt would in fuch a cafe therefore be defirable to fix upon 
fome part of the continent where a large body of contiguous land 
could readily be procured at a reafonable price, We fay, at a rea- 
fonable price, becaufe the perfons who would be likely to quit Eng- 
fand for America, muft, in our opinion, as one priacipal inducement, 
‘Rave in view the more eafy improvement of a {mall fortune, and the 

More 
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thote eafy fettlement of a large family ; and it would therefore be 
expedient that fuch a fituation were chofen, and fuch a plan of fet 
tlement adopted, as would hold out areafonable expectation of a gra« 

_ dual increafe in the value of that property in which they flaall be in 
duced to inveit the wreck of their Britith fortunes. Perhaps the 

purchafe. of land in fome of the American States is the moft fpeedy. 

as well as the moft certain means of improving a prefent capital; efpe~ 
cially to thofe who can give an immediate increafed value, by fettling 
as neighbours on their own contiguous farms. In this view, there~ 
fore, and for this purpofe, fuch fhould endeavour to procure a large 
tra@, and at a price not only reafonable, but fo low in the firft in- 

ftance as to admit of an early increafed value, by the means of a 

neighbourhood and improving refident proprietors. Were fuch a 

plan to take place, we have no hefitation in faying, that the perfons 
adopting it would fettle in America more comfortably to themfelves, 

and more beneficially to their intereft, than if they were to go out as 
- infulated, unconnected individuals. | 
-’The next moft advifeable plan for an Englifhman would be, if he 

“a not mean to follow trade, to go where land is cheap and fertile 3 
where it is in a progrefs of improvement, and if poffible in the neigh. 

bourhood of a few Englifh, whofe fociety, even in America, is inte- 
refting to an Englith fettler, who cannot entirely relinquifh the me- 
wioria temporis aclt. . 

_ Nor is the article of climate unimportant. It will be wifhed, we 
conceive, that any fudden or violent change fhould, if poffible, be 
avoided, and ceteris paribus, that a new-comer fhould be expofed to 
no greater exceis of heat or cold, beyond what he has been accuf- 
tomed to bear, than the difference in point of natural fituation be. 
_ tween the two countries muft inevitably produce. ‘The United States 

contain fo many varieties of climate, that there is great room for 
choice in this refpect ; but we think there will be little doubt with an 
Englifhman about the propriety of avoiding in this article the long 
winters of New: Hampfhire and Maffachufetts, and the parching fum- 
mers of a part of Georgia and the Carolinas, A perfect fimilarity ia 
neither neceflary nor poffible, and the human conflitution eafily and. 
{peedily adapts itfelf to flight var iations. gr 

With thefe preliminary obfervations in view, let us examine the. 
inducements which the refpective States of America prefent to a Bri- 
tifh emigrant. 


The 
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The fouthern States of Georgia and North and South-Carolina 
feem at prefent quite out of the queftion, at leaft they are not fo cons 
‘~enient to an European, from the extreme heat of the climate, and 
the prevalence of the negroe flavery. The upper part of Georgiay 
and part of the Carolinas, may admit of exceptions ; many have emis — 
grated there, and many continue to do fo with advantage to themfelveg 
and families. 

The long continued cold of New-Hampfhire and Maffachufetts, 
including Vermont and the province of Maine, appears highly, 
though not perhaps equally objectionable, “A man who has been ufed 
to a laborious active life, who is proud of independence, who withes 
to fun the haunts of folly and vice, who would prefer living among 
a hardy race of independent farmers to the polifhed fociety of large 
cities, who wifhes for honeft hofpitality inftead of polifhed fyco- 
phancy, fuch a man will find in the New-England States an ample 
requital for a hard winter. To many, however, it will feem a moft 
unpleafant circumftance, that fo fall a portion of the year is af 
forded by nature to the farmer, wherein to provide fuftenance for tlie 
remaining part. 

In the north-eaftern States, viz. New-Hampfhire, Maffachufetts, 
Connecticut, &c. property is much divided,* farms are fmall, and 
good land in general dear ; hence purchafes are not eafily made here, 
with the fame profpeét of future increafe in value, which many of the 
other States afford. Add to this, that thefe parts of the American 
continent do themfelves furnifh yearly a very confiderable number of 
emigrants to the middle and weftern States; they are “¢ the northern 
«¢ hive’ of this countrys And the faie reafons that operate upon 
the natives to emigrate from thence, will be reafons alfo againft an 
emigration thither. 

The States of Rhode-Ifland, yerley Delaware, New-York, Penne 
fylvania, Maryland and Virginia, with the {ettlements on the weftern 
waters, have all of them clairhs to confideration on the prefent occas 
fion. 

Rhode-Ifand in point of climate and produétions, as well as in 
appearance, is perhaps the moft fimilar to Great-Britain of any State 
inthe Union. The winters are fomewhat longer and more fevere, 
the fummers perhaps alittle warmer; but it participates with Great- 
Britain in fome meafure in the defects of climate, being from its 


* Connesticut contains at leeft fixty-two perfons per fquare mile: 


fituaticn 
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fituation fubje& to a-moifter atmofphere,* than many of the other 
States. The foil of Rhode-Ifland alfo is too much improved, and the 
Jand too much divided to admit of any large contiguous purchafes as a 
{peculation, though fingle farms at a rate comparatively moderate 
might be procured here. This, however, is owing to a decay of 
trade in this part of América, and to the inhabitants themfelves, 
“quitting their fituations for the profpeét of a more advantageous trades 
It is rather adapted for a grazing than a corn country; fcantily time 
bered, comparatively plentiful in milk, butter, and cheefe; but 
not abounding in what the Americans term good or rich land. The 
divifion of property, however, and its prefent tendency rather to 
decreafe than increafe in value, renders it ineligible for new 
fettlers. 

The climate of New-Jerfey, were there no other objections, is 

unpleafant to Europeans, particularly in the fummer feafon, from 
its eaftern fituation, the many {wainps it contains, and the quantity 
of fea coaft in proportion to its extent. Mufquetoes and agues are 
more troublefome in this than in many of the other northern or even 
middle States ; and in the more eligible parts of New-Jerfey, pro- 
perty is too much divided, and too dear to promife fuccefs to an ef- 
tablifhment, fuch as we have alluded to; miany valuable purchafes 
may, however, be made in this States 

“'The fame rernarks will ina great degree apply to the State of Des 

aware, to which alfo there is a farther objection arifing from the il- 
liberality of the religious teft law, contained in its conftitution ; not 
to mention the prefent prevalence of negroe flavery in that portion of 

the continent. 

The State of New-York feems increafing as rapidly in every cirs 
cumftance of profperity as any other State in the Union, Pennfylvas 
nia excepted. The city of New-York ranks next to Philadelphia as 
a place of trade, and the back parts of the State afford, at no very 
dear price, immenfe tra¢ts of the ficheft land. Neither is the clis 
mate in general fo different from that of Great-Britain; as to confti« 
tute any formidable objection to Britifh fettlers. Its extremes of heat 
and cold are greater than in England, but in fome parts a little more 

warmth would be no difadvantage ; for although the numerous tribes 


* This obfervatiori is applicable to the vicinity of New-York alfo, where they: fittd 

that wood intended for ufe in the fouthern climates, cannot be fufficiently feafoned. In 

 Pennfylvania ir may. Indeed this remark will evidently apply te the whole northern fea 
_ soaft of America, . 
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of American apples are to be found here in great perfection, the 
peach, it is faid, does not perfectly ripen at Albany. 

Beyond comparifon, the moft fertile part of this State is the Genes 
fee country ; which, fince the prefent war with the Indians, has ate 
tracted a great number of the New-England emigrants, who a year 
or two ago were induced to travel to the weftern frontier of the Ohio, 
in-fearch of cheaper and better land than could be found in their own 

‘country. Indeed, there does not appear to be much difference in the 
kind or quality of the foil, between the firft rate land of the Geneflee 
and the Kentucky territory : whatever difference there is, may moft 
probably be attributed to the greater warmth of the climate in the laft 
mentioned part of America. If the mere circumftance of richnefs of 
foil therefore were to determine emigration, a New-England emi- 

“grant might reafonably ftop in the Geneflee country, without 
taking fo long a journey as many of his countrymen have heretofore 
done. 

To this part of the State, however, rich and fertile as it is, there — 
are ferious and formidable objections to many European fettlers, 
The dithiculty of procuring fervants in hufbandry, or, indeed, of 
any other kind, is very great: for as the land is but lately begun to 
‘be fettled, the inhabitants, therefore, confift at prefent almof 
wholly of the clafs of ‘firft fettlers, who depend chiefly on the labour 
of themfelves and their families for fupport; thefe, therefore, will be 
the only clafs of European fettlers, labourers excepted, whom this 
part of the States would fuit, and perhaps few parts are better 
adapted to a man whofe family and connections would manage from 
one to five hundred acres of land. The fuperfluous produce of the 
Geneffee lands will be fent either to Philadelphia or New-York, by 
the way of Albany. The conveyance will be troublefonae and expens 
five to both places. That part of the Geneflee which is neareft to the, 
| Sufquehannah and the Delaware, will find vent for its produce at 
Philadelphia. This city wil! alfo attract the produce of a great part 
of the Geneffee country, which from mere fituation would feem more 
in the vicinity of New-York market, in confequence of the greater 
exertions making by the State of Pennfylvania to facilitate the car- 
riage of commodities by means of new roads and canals, and the im- 
provement of river navigation. It is evident from hence, as indeed 
it is from a‘fimple infpection of the map, that the interior parts of 
Pennfylvania, in the vicinity of the Sufquehannah, where the land for 

the moft part is extremely fine, have very confiderable advantages over 
ue . the 
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the moft advantageous part of the Geneffee traét, in the facility of . 
traniporting produce to market; the produce of the interior of 
Penntylvania will therefore in all probability come firft and cheapeft 
to market. The prefent price of lands in the Geneffee is nearly the 
fame as in the rich parts of Pennfylvania, a hundred and fift? miles 
nearer to Philadelphia. 

| It is another unpleafant circumftance attending the Geneflee 
country, that it forms the frontier to the Indians, who navigate the 
lakes along the whole tract : indeed many tracts in the Geneffee tere. 
ritory itfelf are referyed by the Indians. At prefent they are 
friendly, nor is there much fear of a change; and fhould they bes 
come otherwife, they will be ultimately fubdued: but the ftate of in- 
termediate conteft on fuch an occafion would ill fuit the habits and 
inclinations of a peaceable European. Along the Mohawk river, the: 
Jands are rich and heavily timbered, and fell at prefent at a price not. 
fuperior. to the comparative advantages they prefent ; but they are 
liable to many of the objections which may be made to the Geneffee. 
country... 3 

It feems evident from thefe circumstances, that this country, which, 
in other refpects is the moft eligible part of New-York State for many 
purpofes of a new fettler, has numerons difadvantages attending its, 
difadvantages which an American emigrant, from the thick fettled 
ftates of New-England, would regard as trifling, but which, we cone 
ceive, will appear in a more formidable light to Europeans. 

Very few obje€tions can be made to the State of Pennfylvania. In 
point of climate, the difference between this part of the American 
continent and Great-Britain is not only very fupportable, but perhaps, 
in favour of the former, even to Britifh feelings, efpecially in the 
northern and north-weftern parts of the State. The fummers are 
fomewhat warmer and the winters colder than at London, but the. 
general ftate of the air is more dry, more pleafant, and perhaps 
equally, if not more healthy. The central fituation of this State with, 
refpect to the others, the profperotis ftate of its treafury, the nume- 
rous projected improvements in roads and canals, the poffeffion of 
the largeft. and moft flourifhing city of America, and the fuperior 
‘proportion not only of imports and exports, but particularly of 
emigrants of every clafs that come to the port of Philadelphia, altoge- 
ther make it probable, that Pennfylvania may fairly be regarded as the 
pot flourifhing State of the Union. | 
S{f2 Ia 
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In a general view, Pennfylvania is preferable to New-York, be. 
caufe the climate is more dry,* and therefore more favourable to 
health, fomewhat. warmer, and therefore more favourable to vegeta. 
tion in the former than in the latter State. In Pennfylvania, the go- 
vernment is more intent upon thofe public improvements that will 
force population and the {peedy rife of lands, its revenues are more 
productive, and its treafury richer. In all other circumftances, Penn- 
fylvania is at leaft equal to New-York, and in thofe enumerated, it 
has undoubtedly the preference. But we are not to feek in the fouth- 
eaftern line of this State, either for large traéts of good or cheap land. 
As you approach the coaft, property is divided, the land is barren, 
and the prices high. Neither is the climate in the fouth-eaftern line 
of Pennfylvania for two hundred or two hundred and fifty miles, 
from the fea, fo pleafant or fo favourable to health or to vegeta- 
tion as in the more northern and north-weftern parts of the State. 
Thus, in Philadelphia, during the two laft winters, the fnows 
repeatedly appeared and difappeared; frofts fucceeded to thaws, — 
and the roots of the grain were left expofed to the feverity of the 
cold. This inconvenience is more frequently experienced by the 
farmer in the part of Pennfylvauia approaching to Maryland, and 
often proves a very ferious inconvenience. While in the northern 
parts of Northumberland, Luzerne, and Northampton counties, 
the fnow, when it once falls in a quantity, generally remains through 
the winter, ‘producing more fettled weather, and protecting the crops 
underneath. 

Moreover, the Jargeft unoccupied traéts of land, of eourfe the 
cheapeft, and beyond comparifon the richeft lands in this State, 
are to be found in the northern parts of the counties juft mentioned, 
and of Allegany county; that is, generally fpeaking, north of latis. 
tude 41°. 20 | 

With refpec& to Maryland and Virginia, objections may be made 
relative to flave-labour in particular. Thefe States are likewife uns 
pleafantly warm in the fummer feafon to an Englifh conftitution, 
particularly the former ; the impoffibility of procuring any fervants 
but negroe flaves, is an objection almoft infuperable to a generous 
mind. Add to this, that Philadelphia is at prefent a better market for 
produce than Baltimore, particularly for wheat, which ufually fells 4 


* This holds almoft throughoutthe whole extent of the two States; from the more 
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fhilling higher at Philadelphia than at the port juit mentioned, which 
however is in a very rapid ftate of improvement. 

The federal city, recently laid out between the forks of the Poto- 
mack, will, however, give a confjderable increafed and increafing 
yalue to the country round it; and the future refidence of Congrefs» 
there, will, in time, make Wafhington city what New¥York and 
Philadelphia are now, although the ports of Alexandria, Baltimore, 
and Annapolis will long be competitors of great importance. There 
can be no doubt but perfons may find and fettle upon plantations in 
the neighbourhood ef Wafhington city, futficiently extenfive to oc- 
cupy a moderate capital, and to which there will be a yearly accellion 
of value, independent of their own exertions, whatever the prefent 
price of the lands may be. But {till, the evil confequences of flave-la- 
bour at prefent remain ; and whether it be owing to one, or to both 
of thefe caufes combined, there certainly is a want of individual and 
national energy, in feveral of the fouthern States, which we do not 
find in the others: the ftile of farming is more flovenly, the indivi- 
duals are more idle and diffipated, and the progrefs of public im- 
provements in general more flow than in the States on the northern 
fide. There can be no doubt but the climate contributes fomething 
to this indolence of difpofition; but where labour is confined to flaves, 
who do not benefit in proportion to their induftry, and where the 
white inhabitant regards himfelf as a different and fuperior being, the 
general ftate of improvement muft be affected by fuch opinions 
adopted in theory, and purfued in practice. 

Hence, whatever may be the cafe as to particular {pots, the gra~ 
dual acceflion of value to landed property, from the operation of 
conftant and regular caufes, neither is, nor can be fo great in coun-' 
tries of this defcription, as in others where the climate admits and 
requires exertion, and where it is thought no difgrace for a white 
man to labour. 

It is prefumed that the gradual acceffion of value to landed pro-_ 
perty, of which we have juft fpoken, will accrue more certainly, 
more fpeedily, and to a larger amount in the States of Pennfylvania, 
New-York, and Kentucky, than in either of the remaining States, 
on account of the prefent cheapnefs of good land, and on account of 
the great refort of European emigrants. 

Good lands can be procured in New-York or Pennfylvania, in fa- 
yourable fituations, at from three half crowns to half a guinea an 
gcre, and a capital employed in the purchafe of fuch lands wili much 

fooner 
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fooner, be doubled, than if the original price had been two. or three, 
pounds fterling per acre. An acceflion of three half crowns per 
acre, additional value to the former defcription, will produce a du. 
plication of the capital employed; while an additional value of three. 
half-crowns per acre to lands of the latter defcription, will produce 
about fifteen or fixteen per cent only. Moreover, five fhillings or 
feven fhillings and fix-pence additional value is much more eafily 
given to land of the firft kind, and when given is more vifible, 
more evident at firft fight, than in the other cafe: and farther, land 
of this defcription muft neceffarily entice perfons of {mall property, 
and derive confequent value from new fettlers, even though value 
fhould not be given, by the gradual population of the country itfelf. 
Yt is clear alfo, that other caufes muft give a great advantage to the 
middle States, and render them for fome years eligible fituations for 
the employment of time and trouble, as well as capital. Of the twa, 
pethaps, the preference fhould be given to Pennfylvania, for the rea- 
fons already mentioned; and alfo, becaufe the current of improve- 
ment. is beyond comparifon more rapid in this than in New-York 
State; but in both thefe States, emigrants eafily find plenty of land, 
rich, cheap, well watered, within the reach of navigation, under a 
good government and m a favourable climate. 

With refpeé&t to Kentucky, in point of foil and climate, it cer- 
tainly has the preference to any State in the Union. Nature has | 
given to the regions of this fair country a fertility fo aftonifhing, that 
to believe it, ocular demonftration becomes neceflary. To this ad- 
vantage we may add, that of the number of European fettlers that 
have emigrated, and which continue to emigrate thither, and the 
confequent rapid {tate of improvement that has followed. Lands in 
and near the towns in this State muft continue to increafe in their value, 
and many purchafes may now be made in the new townfhips with very 
great advantage to a fettler ; fome difficulties there undoubtedly are, 
and fuch muft naturally be expected in a newly-fettled country. | 

Labourers are {carce, few if any can be hired but flaves, who are 
let out by their owners. But a great portion of the prefent inha-., 
bitants, like thofe of the Geneffee country in New-York, cultivate 
the greater part of their awn lands, and live on the produce: this 
' muft be the cafe with thofe that will not have any thing to do with 
flaves; but this difficulty is not peculiar to Kentucky, it is common 
to all newly-fettled countries. Another difficulty an European has 
to encounter in fettling in Kentucky, is. the great diftance he has to 

i travel 
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fravel after landing in America; but this will operate asa difficulty 
‘only to fame individuals. The man whofe mind has gained ftrength 
fufficient to bid farewel to Luropean luxuries, or who has ‘been ha- 
‘bituated to a life fecluded from capital towns, will find little difh- 
culty in this journey. | 

The routes from the different Atlantic States to this country are 
various, as may be fuppofed. From the northern States it is through 
the upper parts of Penniylvania to Pittfburgh, and then down the 
tiver Ohio. ‘The diftance from Philadelphia to Pittfburgh is nearly 
three hundred miles; from Lancafter about two hundred and thirty. 
The route through Reditone and by Pitthurgh, both from Mary- 
land and Virginia, is the mot eligible, provided much baggage is 
eatried, except going from the fouthern and back counties of Vir- 
ginia; then the beft and moft expeditious way is through the wil- 
dernefs. From Baltimore, pafling Old Town upon the Potomack, 
and by Cumberland fort; Braddock’s road, to Redftone Old Fort 
‘on the Monongehala, is about two hundred and forty miles ; and 
from Alexandria to the fame place, by Winchefter Old Town, and 
then the fame route acrofs the mountain, is about two hundred and 
‘twenty miles. This laft muft be the moft eligible for all Europeans 
who may wifh to travel to this country, as the diftance by land is 
efhorter, the roads better, and the accommodations good ; 3. e. they 
fare very good to Old Town, which is one hundred and forty miles 
from Alexandria, and from thence to Redftone comfortable, and 
‘plentifully fupplied with provifions of all forts: the road over the 
mountain is rather rough, but no where, in the leaft difficult te 
pafs. | ; 

Travellers or emigrants take different methods of tranfporting 
their baggage, goods or furniture, from the places they may be at 
‘te the Ohio, according to circumftances, or their object in coming 
to the country. If a man is travelling only for curiofity, or has no 
family or goods to remove, his beft way will be to purchafe horfes, 
and take his route through the wildernefs ; but provided he has a 
. family, or goods of any fort to remove, his beft way, then, will be 
“to purchafe a waggon and team of horfes to carry his property toe 
Redftone Old Fort, or to Pittfourgh, according as he may come from 
‘the northern or fouthern States. A good waggon will coft, at Phila- 
delphia, about ten pounds, reckoning every thing in fterling money 
‘for greater convenience, aud the horfes about twelve pounds each; 
‘they. will. coft fomething more both at Baltimore and at Alexandria. 

| The 
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The waggon may be covered with canvas, and, if the choice of the 
people, they may fleep in it at nights with the greateft fafety. But- 
if this mode fhould be difliked, there are inns of accommodation 
the whole diftance dn the different roads. To allow the horfes a 
plenty of hay and corn will coft about one fhilling per diem each 
horfe, fuppofing forage to be purchafed in the moft economical man-« 
ner, #.¢. of the farmers, from time to time as wanted, and not of 
inn-keepers, who muft have their profits. The provifions for the. 
family may be purchafed in the fame manner ; and by having two 
or three camp kettles, and ftopping every evening when the weather 
is fine upon the brink of fome rivulet, and kindling a fire, food 
may be foon dreffed. There is no impediment to thefe kind of 
things, it is common, and may be done with the greateft fecurity ; 
and perfons who wifh to avoid expenfe, as much as poffible, will 
adopt this plan. ‘True, the charges at inns on thofe roads are re- 
markably reafonable, and the accommadations very good; but we 
have mentioned thofe particulars, as there are many unfortunate 
people who emigrate from Europe, to whom the faving of every 
fhilling is an objet; and this manner of journeying is fo far from 
being difagreeable, that in a fine feafon it is extremely pleafant. To 
perfons who have always been refident in a town, and énjoyed un- 
interruptedly the luxuries of life, it may appear ftrange and novelg- 
but to perfons habituated to a country life, even in England, there 
will not appear any thing hard or degrading. 
_ Provifions in thofe countries through which you travel are very 
cheap ; beef, mutton and pork, are fomething lefs than two pence 
“per pound ; dunghill fowls are from four pence to fix pence each ; 
ducks eight pence; geefe and turkies one fhilling and three pence ; 
butter three pence per pound; cheefe there is very littte good until 
you arrive in Kentucky ; flour is about twelve fhillings and fix pence 
per hundred weight. | 

The beft way is to carry tea and coffee from the place they 
may fet out at, if it is wifhed for; good green tea there will be — 
from four fhillings and &x-pence to fix fhillings per pound; fou- 
chong from three fhillings to five fhillings ; coffee will coft from one 
fhilling and three-pence to one fhilling and fix-pence per lb. loaf fugar 
from feven-pence halfpenny to ten-pence halfpenny. But it is need- 
lefs carrying much fugar, for as the back country is approached, 
the maple fugar is in abundance, and may be bought from three- 

pence 
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“pence to fixpence per pound. Such are the expenfes to be incurred 
in travelling to this country by Reditone and /'ittfburgh. 

The diftance which one of thofe waggons may travel one day 
- with another is little fhort of twenty miles ; fo that it will be a jour- 
ney from Alekandria to Redftone Old Fort of eleven or twelve days, 
from Baltimore a day or two longer, and from Philadelphia to Pitef 
burgh, we fhould fuppofe it would require nearly twenty days, as 
the roads are not fo good as from the two former places. __ 


From thefe prices, the expenfe of removing a tamily from either 


of the fea ports to the Chio may be computed with tolerable 
exactne({s, 9 

_ The beft time for fetting out for this country from any of the At; 
lantic ports, is the latter end of either September or April. The au- 
‘tumn is perhaps the moft eligible of the. two; as it is probable, that 
thé roads acrofs the mountain will be drier, and provifions and forage. 
more plentiful and cheap than in the {pring. 
_ If this mode fhould not fuit the convenience of the party, by 
‘veafon of their not wanting a waggon or horfes when they arrive in 
this country, they may have their goods carried out to Redftone 
Old Fort from Alexandria for twelve fhillings per hundred weight, 
and in like proportion from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

At Redftone Old Fort, or Pittfburgh, they can either buy a boat, 

which will coft them about five fhillings per ton, or freight their 


goods to Kentucky for about one fhilling per hundred weight. There 


is no regular bufinefs of this fort; but as there are always boats 
coming down the river, one fhilling per hundred weight is the com- 
mon charge for freight. But more frequently, when there ts boat 
‘room to {pare, it is given to fuch as are not able to purchale a 
boat, or have not a knowledge of the navigation. However, that is 
a bufinefs which requires no fkill, and there are always numbers of 
people coming down, who will readily conduét a boat for the fake 
of a pailage. 

The diftance from Philadelphia * by land to Kentucky i is between 
feven and eight hundred miles; from Baltimore nearly feven hun- 


* The diftances in the fettled parts only can be computed with any degree of ex= 
‘aGitude; but from the bet information that can be coliefed, from the rapids of. the 
“Qhio to Santa Fé is about one thoufand miles, and from thence to the city of Mexico 
about one thoufand five hundred. 

_ The computed diftance between N ew-Orleans and Mexico is fomething fhort of two 
thoufand miles, and about the fame to Santa Fé, 
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dred; nearly fix hundred from Alexandria; and upwards’ of five 
hundred from Richmond. The roads and accommodations are toles 
rably good to the borders of the wildernefs ; through which it is 
hardly poflible for a carriage to pafs, great part of the way being 
over high and fteep: hills, upon the banks of the rivers and along 
defiles, which in fome places feem to threaten you at every ttep 
with dang:r.* ‘This is the only route the people coming from the 
upper parts of Virginia and North-Carolina can take at prefent to 
get into the country, the gap’ of, Cumberland mountain being the 
only place it can be paffed without the greateft difficulty. The opens 
ing of the Tenneffce will afford a convenient communication with 
the Mififippi. The wildernefs, which was formerly two hundred 
_ miles through, without a fingie habitation, is reduced from the fet- 
tlement of Powel’s valley to nearly one-half of that diftance; and it 
3s ta be expected, that in a few years more, the remainder of the dif 
tance will afford fettlements for the accommodation of people tra- 
velling that route, when a good road may be made quite to Ken- 
tucky. The canals which are cutting on the Potomack, and the res 
moval of the obftructions in Cheat river, will render the paflage 
from Alexandria, or the federal city, to the Ohio, both cheap and eafy. 

Upon the arrival of emigrants in the country, they generally take 
a view of that part in which it is their abject to fettle, and according 
to their circumftances or calling, fix upon fuch a fituation as may 
appear eligible for their bufinefs. But as the greater proportion of 
the emigrants who fettle in Kentucky are hufbandmen, we fhall only 
take notice of their manner’ of proceeding and fettling a farm, 
Land is to be purchafed in every part of the country: the prices are 
various according to the improvements there may be upon it, its 
quality and local fituation; the general price of land, with fome 
improvements, in the neighbourhood of villages,’ from twelve to fife 
teen fhillings per acre. Plantations, with orchards and other im- 
provements, may be purchafed from twenty to twenty-five fhillings 
per acre; good land, without improvements, may be purchafed from 
one fhilling and fix-pence to eight fhillings per ditto, which price 
will be according to its rate or quality and fituation. 

We have noticed only what may be termed fettled country ; we 
apprehend no European will be hardy enough to form a fettlement 


* This road has been confidetably iftiproy ik and a pot now pailes weeny through 
it from Philadelphia to Kentucky. 


in 
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in a wildernefs ; this will be left -for the Americans, who, no doubt, ) 
from habit, are bef qualified for that fort of bufinefs. Indeed, 
there are a number of peoplé who have fo long been in the cuftom 
of removing farther and farther back as the country becomes fettled, 
for the fake of hunting, and what they call range for their’ cattle, 
which is that of feeding upon the natural grafs; ‘that they feem un- 
qualified for any other kind of life. This is favotirable to the fettling 
a wild and infant country; and no doubt this difpofition will laft, 
with fome, as long as there is left a wildernefs in America, It is 
however certain, that this is: advantageous te fociety, which will be bet- 
tered and not hindered by fueh peculiar habits, fo'long as they have 
new coutitries:‘to people; for this adventurotis fpirit tends to accele- 
rate the propagation of domeftic animals of every fort. 

Perfons of moderate fortune, upon taking pofleffigncef the land they 
intend to form into a plantation, will, doubtleis, procire fuc h a ftock as 
their circumftances will admit, and the extent of theirobject requires ; 
but let us fuppofe an induftrious man already provided with the nes 
ceflary tools for his agricultural employment, and a little money to 
buy ftock. In fuch a fituation, after building a log- -houfe, which will 
coft him little mate than his labour;* he will procure fome dunghill 
fowls, a cow, and a breeding fow. 

Thefe animals are very prolific inthis climate and foil ; and it is 
mot afanguine calculation to fuppofe the fow will have eight or ten 
pigs ateach litter; by which means the family will have pork futh- 
cient for the next year, and the year after they may barter bacon for 
beef and mutton, which we will conclude ‘theit citcumftances have 
not permitted them -as yet to purchafe, though both may be eafily 
procured ata moderate price. His labour will have pr ovided him with 
corn before this time, and in the extenfion of his plantation, and the 
increafe of his cow and ‘hogs, his difficulties will be overs The in- 
creafing ratio of ftock is prodigious, where provifion for them cofts fo 
little as it does here, and where the fertility of the foil is fo wonder- 


* A log-houfe is very foon erected, and in confequence of the friendly difpofition 
which exifts among thofe hofpitable people; every: neighbour will come to the affiftance 
of ae other upon orcafions of emergency. Sometimes they are built of round logs 
_ entirely, covered with rived afh fhingles; and the interftices flopped with "clay, . or lime 
and fand, to keep out the weather. A. houfe of this fort may be made as comfortable and — 
elegant as any other ‘kind of building, and is therefore the. moft convenients as it’ may 
be erected in fuch a manner as to anfwer, the ‘circumflances of all deferiptions of ; 

“perfons, 


ea, ful, 
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ful, that it amply repays the labourer for his toil; if the largé@ 
trees are not very numerous, and a large proportion of them 
the fugar maple, which is very common, they are an advantage 
to the fetlter ; it is very likely from imperfect cultivation, that 
the ground will yield from fifty to fixty bufhels of corn. to 
the acre. The fecond crop will be more ample; and as the fhade 
is removed by cutting the timber away, great part of the land 
will produce from feventy to one hundred bufhels of corn from an 
acre. This will enable the farmer who has but a {mall capital, to 
increafe his wealth in a moft rapid manner.* His cattle and hogs 
will find fufficient food in the woods, not only for them to fubfift 
upon, but to fatten them. His cows want no provender the greateft 
part of the year, except cane and wild clover; but he may afford to 
feed them with corn the fecond year, if he finds it neceflary. His 
garden, with little attendance, will produce him all the culinary 
roots and vegetables neceffary for his table; and the prolific increafe 
of his hogs and poultry will furnifh him without fear of injuring his 
ftock, with a plenty of animal food; and in three or four years his 
ftock of cattle and fheep will prove fufficient to fupply him with 
both beef and mutton, and he.may continue his plan at the fame 
time of -increafing his ftock of thofe ufeful animals. By the fourth 
year, provided he is induftrious, he may have his plantation in fuftici- 
ent good order to build a better houfe, which he can do either of ftene, | 
brick, or a framed wooden building, the principal articles of. which 
will coft him little more than the labour of himfelf and domettics 5 
and he may readily barter or fell fome part of the fuperfluous produc- 
tions of his farm, which it will by this.time afford, and procure fuch 
things as he may ftand:in need of for the completion of his building. 
Apples, peaches, pears, &c. &c. he ought to plant when he fads 4 
foil or eligible fituation to place them in, as that will not hinder, of 
in any degree divert him from the object of his aggrandizement. A 
few years of induftry will.now make him a man of property, and 
infure his.comfort and independence for the remnant of his life, and 
lay a firm foundation for the future opulence of his family. Wehave- 
taken no notice of the game he might kill, as it is more a factifice of 
time to an induftrious man than any real advantage. 
The beft proof of the truth of thefe remarks is the paft progrefs of 
the fettlement of this country, from dirty ftations or forts, and 
{moaky huts, into fertile fields, bluthing orchards, pleafant gardens, 


* By wealth is meant the comforts of life. ; 
luxuriant 
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Jaxuriant fugar groves, neat and commodions houfes, rifing villages, 
and trading towns. Ten years have produced a difference in the po- 
pulation and comforts of this country, which to be pourtrayed in 
jut colours would appear marvellous. To have implicit faith or be- 
Jief that fuch things have happened, it is firft neceflary to be a anes - 
tor of {uch events. 

We have entered into thefe feveral minutie in order to afford 
‘as clear a view as poifible to the individual who wifhes to depend on 
the farm for his fupport, of what part of the continent he is mos 
likely to fucceed, agreeable to the plan he may chufe to mark ont 
for himfelf ; in doing this, we have aimed at but one obje, viz. to 
convey information. 

In thofe fituations far from towns and feaports, and which may be 
confidered as but one remove from the favage wilderneis, the dificul- 
ties to an European fettler, no doubt, appear greater than they really 
are, and the centrat of the inhabitants with thofe of European States 
is greater fill; the American farmer has more fimplicity and ho- 
nefty—we more art and chicanery—they have more of nature, and we 
more of the world. Nature, indeed, formed our features and intel. 
lects very much alike, but while we have metamorphofed the one, and 
contaminated the other, they have retained and preferved the natural 
fymbols of both. 

‘While motives fuitable.to the fituation of life direé&t the man who 
depends on the earth for fupport, what part of the States to fix his 
-refidence in; men’ who have to depend on their efforts in trade, or 
i their exertions, in mechanics and manufactures, the fine arts, or 

what are termed in Europe the ledrned profeffions, muft be direéted. - 

by different cixcumftances. The mechanic and manufacturer, whe- 
_ ther he is by the advantage of property enabled to begin bufinefs as a 
mafter, or being defticute of it, is neceffitated to labour as a jour 
neyman, muft take up his refidence in large cities or towns. With 
-him the progrets of arts and manufadures, the flate of fociety, the 
; price of provifious, &c. are ‘the principal objeéts of i inquiry. Law- 
uyers and phyficians mutt likewife make thefe the places of their refi- 
dence; for with refpect to the former, whether his line of bufinefs is 
that of aconveyancer, ‘a notary, or folicitor, no place of any other 
- defcription can find him employ, as his whole fupport mutt be drawn 
from the commerce, or the vices and follies of mankind. With refpect 
to the latter, diffipation alone, in a great meafure, renders them necef- 
_faty. Philadelphia, New-York, Befton, Baltimore, Charlefton, 
aes. : ee ; Georgia 
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Georgia and fome other towns of note, will of courfe be the only 
places to which emigrants of either of the above deicriptions wilt 


proceed. In thefe towns the ftate of fociety is much the fame as inf 
the large towns of Great-Britain, fuch as Birmingham, Briftol, Lis — 


verpool, Manchefter, &c. : 
New-York, for inftance, is the perfect counterpart of Liverpool ; 
the fituation of the docks, the form of ftreets, the ftate of the public 


buildings, the infide as well as the outfide ‘of the houfes, the manners, — 
the amufements, the mode of living among the expenfive part of the 
inhabitants , all thefe circumftances are as nearly alike in the towns — 


laft mentioned.as poffible. In all the American towns above noticed, 


there are theatres and afflemblies ; they are, in fhort, precifely what : 
the larger and more opulent provincial towns of Great-Britain are. 


Hence alfo we may eafily conceive, that European comforts and con# 
veniences are not fearce. In fact, we may find in Philadelphia or 
New-York, every article of that defcription ufually kept in the fhops 
in the Englifh towns referred to, in equal plenty, but not, indeed, 


equally cheap. ‘To the price of all articles of luxurious furniture; 


pictures, pier glaffes, carpets, &c. add one-third to the Englifh 
price, and you have the full American price. Houfe rent is alfo 
much the fame’as in the places hitherto compared; if any thing, 
fomewhat dearer in America for houfes of the fame fize and conveni- 
ence. The houfes in the one fet of towns as in the other, are built 


of brick and ftone. In the country, houfes of equal convenience aré 


as cheap as in the country of Great-Britain. 


Provifions, milk and butter excepted, at Philadelphia and fouthi« | 


ward, are a full third cheaper than in fimilar places of Great-Britain. 


Butter, in Bofton and New-York, is cheaper than in Philadelphia, 


where it is from eleven-pence, to one fhilling and three-pence 


per pound. Cheefe about the fame price as in England, but — 
e . . Y > ' ; 
perhaps not fo good. Fireing in the great towns very dear, a chord — 


of hiccory wood, eight feet by four feet, and four feet, felling in Phi- 


ladelphia and New-York, in the winter, at feven dollars. Inthe | 


country it would be about one dollar and a half. 
In the fettled country, however, from fifteen to two hundred and 


fifty miles from the large towns, the {tate of fociety, and the ftyle of i. 


_ living, is preferable to the country life of Great-Britain. 


With refpect to the federal city, -or, as it is called, the city of Wafh- 


ington, though it may in time become the rival even of Philadelphia, 


we cannot: but doubt the fuccefs of manufacturers and artifts of any 4 
kind 
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kind who fhould take up their refidence theve for fome years to come, 
thofe in the building line and the manufacture of houfehold furni- 
ture excepted. 

| Having thus briefly attempted to point out the moft adie fitua- 
tion for European fettlers, it is neceflary to attend to another quef- 


tion which may naturally be afked; andto which we fhall aim to give 
as fatisfactory a reply as pofflible. 


WHAT CLASS OF EUROPEAN CITIZENS WILL FIND IT THEIR 
INTEREST TO FIX THEIR RESIDENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


One remark, by way of anfwer, may be confidered as general, 
America is not a place fuited for the idle, the profligate, the debauchee, 
nor the diflipated of any clafs; it is far from a congenial foil for what is 

termed in Europe a man of pleafure. Thefe.poifonous and obnoxious 
animals in the form of man, will find but little encouragement in the 
United States ; the minds of the federal Americans are not corrupted 
by European fyftems fufficiently to give a welcome to charaéters of 
this amp, but, on the contrary, they are held inthe deteftation they 
merit. In America, the terms honour and pleafure have different 
meanings affixed to them than in England; a man carf claim no ho- 
nour from his birth or his riches in that country; integrity and ability 
are the only paths that can lead him to that goal. And with refpec 
to pleafures, the great body of the Americans know of none, but 
what arife from the practice of virtue, Thus their pleafures ftrengthen 
the ties of fociety, and contrary to what are called by that name in 
Eneland, add to the ftock of human happinets, inftead of imercating 
-its mifery and wretchednefs. ; 
While characters of the above defcription will not find any sox 
tage in migtating to America, few virtuous and induftrious perfons 
will find themfelves difappointed in their expectations of at leaft a 
comfortable provifion in their own line of bufineis, though in this re- 
{pect fome will have advantage over others. 
Merchants, trade{men, and fhopkeepers will find moft of the io ge 
_ towns in the different States eligible fituations; in general, they afford 
_-good water carriage for goods of all kinds, and are well fituated for 
an extentive connectién with the back countries. Men of this de- 
feription, though it is not abiolutely neceilary, will yet find it their 
vadyantage to ferve a kind of local apprenticefiup, for whatever be the 


pre- 
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[revious connections or circumftances which induce them to go thither, 
time is neceflary to acquirea fuifcient knowledge of the habits and man 
ners of the people, of the characters and fituations of thofe with 
whom they are to deal, of the channels of. commerce, the articles of bar= 
tur, and the other detatls of bufinefs, which nothing but actual refidence 
and local inveftigation can fupply. With this, no perfon of good 


character and recommendation, with credit on the old country, cam 


falto fucceed in the new. Succefs, however, will be much accele- 
rated by a knowledge of the German and French languages, in Penn- 
fylvania and New-York States in particular. In Philadelphia every 


fforekeeper has the name of his firm and trade written in German as” 


well as Englith. 
“Mafter workmen in every manufaCturing and mechanical art,: ex- 
cept thofe of fuperfluous or luxurious kinds, with’ their eee a 


ard’ labourers, muft fucceed here. The freight, infurance, and~ 


other charges of a voyage of three thoufand miles, and the duties — 
faid there, operate greatly in favour of American fabrics. Manufac-— 


tures by fire, water, and emigrating workmen, muft fucceed even 


im the moft agricultural of their States, and will meet with every en- 


couragement in the New-England and other States, whofe lands are” 


nearly full. “A regard for the republican manners of the cotati 
and juftice to Europeans, render it a duty to warn the manufadturers 


of fuperfluous and luxurious articles, not to emigrate to the United 


‘States. Gold, filver, and other laces, embroidery, jewellery, rich ~ 
filks and filk velvets, fine cambrics, fine lawns, fine muflins, and- 


vie sj , ro 
articles of that expenfive nature,’ have few wearers there, and thofé — 


who do wear them, havea predilection in favour of ip ac: and 


other foreign articles. ; 


‘Phere can be'no doubt of the fuccefs of a glafs manufactory, a gun-_ | 


powder manufactory, a manufactory of all the heavy kinds of iron 
work, fuch ascaftings from the ore, bar iron, pig iron, rolling mills, — 
flitting mills, and the making of nails, and of every article in the 7 
fhipping line : woollen, linen, except in the heavy and coarfe ar ticles, 
and cotton manufa@tures, are perhaps dubious, owing to the want of — 
hands, though the latter has been attended to with fuccels. We be- 
lieve that no foap boiler, hatter, gunfniith, tallow chandler, white-’ 
fmith and blackfmith, brafs founder, wheelwright, cabinet maker, 7 
carpenter, mafon, bricklayer, taylor, thoemaker, cooper, tanner, ~ 
currier, maltfer, brewer, diftiller, failmaker, ropemaker, printer” 


and bookbinder, whether mafter or journeyman, can mifs of eme 
ployment 
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ployment there. Even filverfmiths and watchmakers will find the ftate 
of fociety not unfavourable to their trade. Of filverfimiths, matters 
and journeymen, there are reckoned about four hundred in Philas 
delphia alone. It is impracticable to enumerate every trade; but in 
general, without fear of erring, we may conclude, that all thofe 
ef common ufe are now, and willlong continue to be in demand 
there. The wages of journeymen are confiderably higher than in 
Europe, and the money of a worting man will. certainly go fare 
ther. | 

The profeffion of the law is not = different in any of the States im — 
America, from what it isin England, as not to afford a fair chance of 
fuccefs to any lawyer from the old country, who will {pend a couple 
of years in attaining the practice, and the knowledge peculiar to, and 
neceflary for the particular ftate in which he wifhes toaét. ‘The fees 
are much the fame as in England. The reports of cafes determined 
in England are authority, but not precedent. They have great 
Weight, and are generally decifive, but they are open to obfervation, 
to animadverfion, and contradiction. The law, however, is a 
fathionable, and therefore a full profeflion in America, and we doubt — 
whether an Englifh lawyer will, in general, mend his pecuniary 
fituation by removing there; the lawyers of great practice, who all 
act as attornies, get from five hundred to two thoufand pounds cure 
rency a year. We believe the profits of none exceed three thoufand 
pounds. German and French, if not abfolutely neceflary, are very — 
convenient to. an American lawyer. 

The profeffion of phyfic is well filled in America, but there are 

many foreigners who practife: the profeffion we believe is open, 
but, unlefs in the cafe of a German or French practitioner among_ 
the inhabitants who fpeak Englith imperfe@ly, the American phy 
ficians have, and perhaps juftly, the preference, ‘Surgeons are not 
fo experienced as in Europe, nor, indeed, do furgical cafés fo fres 
quently occur. The poor are lefs expofed to accident and difeate, 
and therefore hofpital practice is. not inftrudtive there. 
_ With refpect to divinity, the States certainly are already in the 
pofleffion of teachers, who, for ability, faithfulnefs, piety, and vires 
tue, are inferior to none. Of this clafs of men in the United States, . 
we find none of thofe idle, diffipated, debauched characters which 
European eftablithments fofter and cherifh: There are no lordly 
priefts rolling in affluence, preying on the vitals of the poor, and 
@pprefling thofe they were appointed to inftrué, ‘There’ are none 
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that can tyrannife over the confcience of man, and hurl the thunders 
of a fpiritual inquifition around his head, for not believing nonfenfi- 
cal dogmas, or fubmitting to their tyrannic f{way.—No, the minitters 
of the gofpel in America claim no lordfhip over the church, but are 
what they ought to be, inftructors and examples of the people; and 
as there are no tithes nor livings, independent of the people, through- 
out the States, but on the contrary, the falaries of minifters are en- 
tirely dependent on them, and in general not very large, there can 
be few temptations to men to embrace the miniftry from improper 
motives. Many divines of different denominations have, however, 
quitted Europe forAmerica; and where character and ability have been 
blended, they have invariably fucceeded. Certain it is, that wherea 
man is ambitious of becoming ufeful in fpreading the gofpel, no part’ 
of the world feems better adapted to gratify his wifhes; an extenfive 
back country, where there are few or no minifters, and an extenfive 
Indian miflion, prefent themfelves to his view, independent of fettled 
towns and cities, where a variety of fentiments and increafing popus 
Jation are certainly favourable to the fettlement of a number of mi- 
nifters. Thofe divines who emigrate from Europe, will probably 
fucceed beft who blend with the minifterial charaéter that of a fchool- 
mafter, a character much in requeft in every part of the American 
continent. 

With refpeét to literary men, itisto be obferved, that in America | 
there is not.as yet what may be called a clafs of fociety, to whom 
this denomination will apply; fuch, for inftance, as is to be 
found in Gréat-Britain,. and, indeed, in moft of the old countries of 
Europe. A clafs whofe profeffion is literature, and among whom 
the branches of knowledge are divided and fubdivided with great mi- 
nutenefs, each individual taking and purfuing his feparate depart- 
ament. Literature in America is, in general, an amufement only, 
collateral to the occupation of the perfon who attends to it. In Eu« 
xope, it isa trade, a means of livelihaod. 

Certainly the Americans are not inferior in abilities to the Europes 
ans ; they are comparatively an infant fociety, and their numbers are. 
comparatively few ; and yet old as Great-Britain is in experience, 
abounding in her eftablifiments for the promotion ’of learning, pre- 
eminent in reputation, and gigantic in her attainments of knowledge 
and {cience of all kinds, the ftripilng of the new world, has taught her 
war by Wafhington, and philofophy by Franklin. Rittenhoufe ranks 
with the beft British mathematicians and aftronomers. European di- 

plomatifis 
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plomatifts have fhrunk before the reafonings of J€fferfon; and the lateft 
and acuteft of our political philofophers are more than fufpected of 
being the difciples only of Paine and Barlow, whofe knowledge is 
Notorioufly the produce of the American fchool—but though not in. 
abilities, the Americans are inferior to Europeans in the opportuni- 
ties of knowledge ; their libraries are fcanty, their collections are al- 
moft entirely of modern books; they do not contain the means of 
tracing the hiftory of queftions: this is a want which the literary 
people feel very much, and which it will take fome years effectually 
to remedy, notwithftanding the exertions that have been made, and 
are making, to accomplith it; the convulfed ftate of Europe, and the. 
increafing profperity of America, will, however, contribute rapidly te 
improve their fituation in this refpect. 

There is another circumftance alfo which has hitherto tended to 
keep back the progrefs of letters with the Americans. The war 
brought on much individual, as well as national poverty ; neceflity 
therefore, as well as the habitual indufiry and frugality of the 
people, led every body to attend to commercial purfuits, and their 
attention was abforbed in the improvement rather of their pockets 
than of their minds. But a great change has taken place, and ere 
long a new generation will arife, and it is rifing, who will be enabled, 
by the exertions of their parents, to difpenfe with inceffant labour— 
they will begin to feel the want of, and they will imbibe a tafte for li- 
terature, philofophy, and the fine arts ; the ufeful fciences will find 
_ their votaries as numerous and fuccefsful in America as in Europe ; 
even at prefent the literati of the old continent will eafily find eonge- 
nial fociety in moft of the great towns of the United States. | 

From what has been faid, it may be.doubted whether a man of 
large income can pleafantly {pend it in America, A large income is 
not, indeed, fo-eafily {pent there, as in Europe; there are not fuch 
variety, nor fuch expenfive amufements; mar does an expenfive 
ftyle of living procure fo much refpec there as in Great-Britain.* 
As we have before obferved, it is not the place for a man of pleafure, 
in our acceptation of the word. A man may, however, enjoy all the 
focial comforts of life as well as thofe ef a more enlarged kind ; he 
may likewife increafe his fortune either by judicious purchates of 


** Mr. Cooper obferves, he could not find on inquiry that the moft expenfive per- 
fons in Philadelphia and New-York, lived at an es beyond two thoufand pounds 
fterling a year. 
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land, or by the public funds, without burdening himfelf with the 
toils of the tradefman, or the hazard of the merchant. 

- Thofe who buy land on the expectation of re-felling it at an ads 
vanced price, muft not, however, buy in the thickly-fettled part of 
the country, for there land is nearly at the maximum price it will at 
rive at for many years; he muft not buy large tracts, far from all 
prefent fettlements, unlefs hecan force the {peedy fettlement of them 
by his own connections and influence. If he can do that, he may 
buy indeed, any where, ufing common prudence in chufing the fituas 
tion : but if he cannot induce an emigration thither by his own exere 
tions, he muft buy where the current of population is evidently 
tending, but where it has not yet reached. Certainly, land {pecula- 
tions in America, prudently entered upon, are extremely profitable : 
made at random they are otherwife.* If thefe do not fuit, part of 
the American ftock pays above fix per cent. per annum, and the de- 

ferred {tock above feven. 

The American debt is funded in three kinds of ftock, viz. the 
three per cent. ftock, the fix per cent. ftock, and thedeferred ftock 5 
this latter bears no prefent intereft, but intereft at fix per 

gent. will become payable upon it, from and after the firft of Jas 
nuary, 1801. 
* In the beginning of June, 17949 the.prices of American ftock were 


in London, Per cents £. 8. dem 


- Six per cent. ftock, ninety pounds per cent. thus paying 

m-interelt of sR 282k UE Le SDSS CIT 
' Three per cent. fifty pounds per cent.—paying an inte- 

relt of. Wy) atineoneyl opine gapere tind ver Ge 
Deferred ftock fifty-feven pounds per cent. upon which, 

if compound intereft be reckoned at five per cent. until 

1801, the fifty-feven will amount to eighty pounds, which 

therefore will yield 2 RT STI, Ue PS, Reet SE 
Shares in the American bank, which has hitherto paid 

eight pounds per cent. at one hundred and fix pounds 


per centyipaying an interefbof oy S.dpoyr yoy yp ayteaing ae 


* Parchafers in this country, and meaning to ftay here, will not find it their interelt, 
in general, to embark a portion of property fo fmall as not to pay for an agent on the 
- {pot. In this cafe, it fhould be a joint concern. But fo much caution is requifite ta 
perfons not going themfelves ta America, that we cannot recommend the inveftiture of 
a fortunether ey unlefs the principal, or fome of the principals, a&t upon perfonal knowe 
ieee: 

The 
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* "The furplus revenue of the United States is about one million two 
hundred thoufand dollars, or two hundred and feventy thoufand 

pounds fterling, per annum; this is laid out en the principle of a 
finking fund, to difcharge the debt. 

But on the whole, it is certainly beft for a man of middling for- 
tune, that is, perfons of from two hundred and fifty to five thoufand 
pounds fortune, to become farmers. We do not know that large 
fortunes are to be made by farming, but affured we are, that a mode- 
rate fortune may as certainly, eafily, and more pleafantly, produce 
a common average profit in that line than in any other. 

A hundred and fifty acres of land, with a tolerable houfe and barn 
upon it, and fufficient land cleared, for a perfon immediately to be- 
gin as a farmer, may be purchafed in many parts at four pounds 
currency an acre,* payable one-fifth, perhaps, down, and one-fifth 
every year, with intereft. We doubt whether this is more profitable, 
than the purchafe with the fame money of a large quantity of un- 
improved land, if the fettler chufe to encounter the difficulties of 
the firft twelve months, which are difficulties to Englifhmen only; 
to Americans they do not appear under that form. 

The land thus purchafed is a fpecies of property that muft of ne- 
ceffity receive an annual increafe in value, from the natural popu- 
lation of the country, befdes that which the induftry of the pro- 
-prietor may confer upon it; we think we {peak within compafs, when 
we fay that an induftrious cultivator, befides making a plentiful liveli- 
‘hood and good intereft of his capital, will find his farm quadrupled ia 
value at the end of ten years, if he bought it in any cheap part of 
the back country, which was at the time in the courfe of fettling. 

To perfons with a family, the advantages are much on the fide of | 
farming; the value of the produce of America is much higher than 
in England, when the lightnefs of the taxes, and the cheapnefs and 
fertility of the land are confidered. Among farmers, there is not, 
as in great towns, a perpetual temptation to unneceflary expenfe, 

_or a ftyle of living above income ; and a man who has lived in the 
\ cafe and plenty of middle life, need not give his fon a better ora 
‘(more certain eftablifhment at fetting out in the world, than five hun- 
- Mdred acres of land and five hundred pounds to begin with; and this, 
en years hence, will eafily be within the compafs of men of mode- 
ite fortune, who begin their American career now. 
Bea 
‘ #* N ot quite fifty fhillings fterling. 

Many 
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Many things are daily prefenting themfelves, by which the profits 
of land will be greatly enhanced in the United States. They have hi- 
therto imported a great part of their drink from abroad, viz. rum, 
brandy, gin, &c. but they find, by extending their breweries fo far as 
to render thefe fpirituous liquors in part unneceflary, that they will 
want above two millions of bufhels of barley for the purpofe, and large 
quantities of hops, befides having ufe for a farther part of the immenfe 
quantities of fire-wood and coal, with which their country abounds. 


They have alio obtained the European cotton mill, by means of, 


which, and a few of their innumerable mill feats, the owners of 
lands, in the fix fouthern States, will be called upon to fupply great 
quantities of cotton. The movements of a mill for {pinning flax, 
hemp, and combed wool, have alfo been conftruéted there, by which’ 
the farmers, throughout the Union, will be called upon to fupply 
farther quantities of flax and hemp, and to increafe their theep. 
The rolling mill for iron‘and other metals, and the tilt hammer for 
all large iron work, have been lately brought into extenfive ufe, and 
will, no doubt, be ereéted in all the States. But the detail of water 


works, and mechanifm, which may be introduced into a country, | 


‘that has, moderately {peaking, ten thoufand, and probably nearer 
twenty thoufand mill feats, would be endlefs. 

The term ‘‘ farmer” is not fynonimous with the fame word ia 
England, where it means a tenant, holding of fome lord, paying near 
feven-eighths of the produce in rent, tythes and taxes: an inferior rank 
tn life, and occupied by perfons of inferior manners and education. In. 
America a farmer is a land-owner, paying no rent, no tythes, and 
few taxes, equal in rank:to any other in the State, having a 
voice in the appointment of. his legiflators, and a fair chance, if he 
deferves it, of becoming one himfelf. In fact, nine-tenths of the 
tegiflators of America are farmers. 

A man may buy three hundred acres of rich, but onimprapadale 
land at prefent, in the well-fettled’ part of the back country, for 
. thirty fhillings per acre, currency, payable by inftalments. In the 


: 
; 


courfe of afummer he may, with a couple of men to help him, clear 


ground enough to maintain fome cattle through the winter, and ma 
have a comfortable log-houfe built, which he may improve or ¢ 
targe at his leifure. Toodo this, to put one-third of the whole is 
an arable flate, and to pay the firft and fecond inftalments, wills 
him, with the wages of the men, the keep of himfelf and a mf 


rate family for twelvemonths, and the neceflary cattle and in” 
sts 
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ments of hufbandry to cultivate this quantity properly, about four 
hundred and fifty or five hundred pounds fterling, 
~ The above is the price of prime land in very eligible fituations, 
but purchafes may be made much lower, and to much greater ad- 

vantage, particularly in Kentucky and the weftern territory, where the 
population of the country is not fo great. We have thus endeavoured 
to anfwer, in as brief and comprehenfive manner as poflible, the lead- 
ing queftions which an emigrator will be inclined to put: there are 
ethers which, though not of equal im portance, are not without their 
weight, as | | 
What is the ftate of politics in America 2-Is the Commonwealth 
of the United States likely to prove durable ? 
With refpe& to the itate of politics in America, they have among 
them a few fufpected royalifts, exclufive of fome Englifhmen fettled 
in the great towns, whom the Americans regard as unreafonably 
prejudiced againft their government; and infected with a kind of 
maladie du pays, a 
The reft of the Americans are republicans, but of two claffes : 
the one leaning to an extenfion rather than a limitation of the powers 
of the legiflative and executive government; or, in other words, 
rather leaning to Britifh than to French politics ; inclining to intros 
‘duce and extend the funding, the manufacturing, and the com- 
mercial fyfems. In this clafs rank almoft all the executive officers 
of government, with the Prefident at their head ; the majority of 
the members of the fenates, and the greateft part of the opulent 
merchants of the large towns: this party is denominated the Fede- 
ralifts, partly becaufe they were the chief introducers and fupporters 
of the prefent federal government, and the conftitution of 1787 ; 
and, partly from the very ingenious feriés of letters in favour of that 
conititution by Mr. Hamilton, termed ** The Federalift.” 

The other party are called, “ Anti-federalitts ;°’ not becaufe they 
are adverfe to a federal government, or with, like the French, for 
a republic, one and indivifible, but in contradiftin@ion father to’ 
the denomination of the other clafs, The Anti-federalifts; at the 
time when the prefent American conftitution' was in agitation, were 
hoftile to the extenfive powers given to government, and wifhed for 
more frequent returns to the people, of the authority they were to 
delegate to their truftees in office. This party objects to the falaries 
given to the officers of government as-too large, to the fate and dif- 
tance affumed by fome among them. Net even excludin othe Prefident 
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Wafhington, whofe manners and mode of living, cold, referved and 
ceremonious, as 7s faid, have tended in fome degree to counteract 
the effeé&t of his great abilities and eminent fervices. The Anti-fe- 
deralifts alfo rather lean to the French theory, though not to the 
French prattice of politics ; and they are averfe to what they deem 
the monopolizing fpirit, and infulting arrogance of fuperiority in 
England. This fpirit of animofity againft Great-Britain has been ’ 
prodigioufly increafed by the part fhe is fuppofed to have taken 
in fomenting the Indian war, in exciting the hoftilities of the 
Algerines, in feizing the fhips and obftructing the commerce of the 
American merchants, in refufing or neglecting to give up the pofts 
upon the lakes, or to make reparation for ftolen negroes. ‘The con- 
duct of the Britifh Court has certainly given ftrength to the Anti- 
federal party, among whom.may now be ranked the majority of the 
people, and the majority of the houfes of reprefentatives. 

It will be eafy to conjeture from the preceding account, that 
thé Federalifts are the zzs, and the Anti-federalifts the ovts of the 
American government; and this is in a great degree, but not uni- 
verfally true. 

With refpeé to the ftability of the American Commonwealth, 
there is great probability that its duration will be longer than any , 
empire that has hitherto exifted: for it is a truth univerfally ad- 
mitted, that all the advantages which ever attended any of the 
monarchies of the old world, all center in the new; together with 
many others, which they never enjoyed. The four great empires, 
and the dominions of Charlemaigne and the Turks, all rofe by con- 
quefts, none by the arts of peace. On the contrary, the terzitory of 
the United States has been planted and reared by a union of liberty, 
good conduét, and all the comforts of domettic virtue. 

All the great monarchies. were formed by the conquefts of Rings 
doms, different in arts, manners, language, temper and religion, from 
the conquerors; fo that the union, though in fome cafes very 
f{trong, was never the real and intimate conne@tion of the fame 
people; and this circumftance principally accelerated their ruin, and 
was abfolutely the caufe of it in fome. This will be very different 
in the Americans. They will, in their greateft extent and popu- 
. lation, be one and the fame people; the fame in language, religion, 
laws, manners, tempers and purfuits; for the fmall variation in 
fome diftrits, owing to the fettlement of Germans, is an exception 


fo very flight, that in a few ages it wil) be unknown. 
| The 
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The Affyrian and Roman empires were of very flow growth, and 
‘therefore lafted the loag<ft; but ftill their increafe was by conquett, 
-and the union of diffonant parts. The Perfian and Macedonian 
monarchies were {oon founded and preiently overturned ; the former 
not lafting fo long as the Affyrian, nor a fixth of the duration of 
the Roman ; and as to the Macedonian, it lafted but fix years. This 
advantage of a flow growth is ftrong in favour of the Americans ; 
the wonderful increafe of their numbers is the natural effect of 
plenty of land, a good climate, and a mild and beneficent govern- 
ment, in which corruption and tyranny are wholly unknown, Some 
centuries are already paft fince their firft fettlement, and many more 
will pafs before their power appears in its full iplendor; but the 
quicknefs of a growth that is entirely natural will carry with it no 
marks of decay, being entirely different from monarchies founded 
by force of arms. The Roman empire perithed by the hands of 
northern barbarians, whom the mafters of the world difdained to 
conquer; it will not be fo with the Americans, they {pread gradually 
over the whole continent, infomuch that two hundred years hence 
there probably will be nobody but themfelves in the whole northern 
continent ; from whence, therefore, fhould their Goths and V andals 
come ? Nor can they ever have any thing to fear from the fouth ; 
firft, becaufe that country will never be populous, owing to the pof- 
feffion of mines; fecondly, there are feveral nations and languages 
planted and remaining in it; thirdly, the moft confiderable part of 
it lies in the torrid zone, a region that never yet ient forth nations of 
conquerors. — 
In extent the habitable parts of North-America exceed that of 
‘any of the four empires, and confequently can feed and maintain a 
people much more numerous than the Affyrians or the Romans. The 
fituation of the region is fo advantageous that it leaves nothing to 
be wifhed for; it can have no neighbours from whom there is a 
poffibility of attack or moleftation ; it will poffefs all the folid ad- 
vantages of the Chinefe empire without the fatal neighbourhood of 
the Tartass, a 
- It will have farther the fingular felicity of all the advantages of an 
ifland, that is, a freedom from the attacks of others, and too many 
difficulties, with too ‘great a diftance, to engage in enterprifes that _ 
heretofore proved the ruin of other monarchies. 
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The foil, the climate, production, and face of the continent, is 
formed by nature for a great, independent and permanent govern- 
ment: fill it with people who will of themfelves, of courfe, poffefs 
all forts of manufactures, and you will find it yielding every neceflary 
and convenience of life. Such a vaft tract of country, poffeffing 
fuch fingular advantages, becoming inhabited by one people, {peak- 
ing the fame language, profeffing the fame religion, and having the 
fame manners; attaining a population equal to that of the greateft 
empire ; {prung from an active and induftrious nation, who have 
transfufed into them their own induftry and fpirit, and feen them 
worthy of their original; inhabiting a foil not dangeroufly fertile, 
nor a clime generally conducive to effeminacy ; accuftomed to com- 
merce: fuch a people muft found a commonwealth as indiffoluble 
as humanity will allow. Suffice it for England, that fhe will have 
been the origin of a commonwealth greater and more durable than | 
any former monarchy; that her language and her manners will 
fiourifh among a people who will one day become a fplendid fpeétacle 
in the vait eye of the univerfe. This flattering idea of immortality 
no other nation can hope to attain. 

And here let us make an obfervation, that fhould animate the 
authors in the Englifh language with an ardour that cannot be infufed 
into thofe of any other nation; it is the pleafing idea of living 
among fo great a people, through almoft a perpetuity of fame, and 
under almoft an impoffibility of becoming, like the Greek and Latin 
tongues, dead; known only by the learned. Increafing time will 
bring increafing readers, until their names become repeated with pleas 
fure by above an hundred millions of people! 

Having endeavoured to anfwer what we conceive will be the 
leading inquiries of an European, who has an intention of removing 
from his native country to America, we fhall proceed to offer fuch 
information, as from the plan laid down we had not the opportunity 
of introducing, or at leaft but flightly, into the preceding part of 
the work, or which we judged would be beft deferred to the prefent 
period of it: in doing this, we fhall endeavour to introduce our — 
information with a {pecial reference to that clafs of emigrators, 
whofe various callings: may induce them to fettle in towns or cities ; 
and to thofe who, engaged in rural economy, will take up their. 
refidence in the back country, or the weftern territory : many parts, 
however, will be applicable to both, for the farmer will in various 

cafes 
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cafes find himfelf connected with the cities and towns; it is there 
he muft feek markets for his ftock, and it isfrom his labours th 
towns and cities muft receive fupplies, : | 

The following tables will prove advantageous to men of every 
defcription, who have any conneétion with America, but particularly 
¢o an European fettler. 
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A TABLE of the Value of fundry Coins, as they now pals i in Greats 
Britain and the United States 


(N. Hamp- 
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’ METHOD OF REDUCING CURRENCY TO STERLING. 


Currency in Pennfylvania, New-Jerfey, Delaware, and Maryland, 
is reduced to fterling by multiplying by three and dividing by five, 
one hundred pounds fterling making at par one hundred and fixty-fix 
pounds thirteen and eight-pence Pennfylvania currency. That is, a 


tn ee rete = meet nema ne se rn te re sn na a ye 


merchant, when exchange is at par, will give a draft on Pennfylvania © 


for the above fum on receving one hundred pounds fterling. At pre- 
fent a merchant in London will give more, and therefore it is advan- 
tageous to buy bills on America. | 

Currericy in New-York and North-Carolina ts reduced to fterling 
by multiplying by nine and dividing by fixteen. Thus a fhilling 
New-York currency is fix-pence three farthings fterling. 


Currency in New-Hampfhire, Maffachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, Vir- 


ginia, and the weftern territory, is reduced to ue by multiplying 
by three and dividing by four. 

Currency in South-Carolina and Georgia is reduced to fterling by 
deducting one twenty-feventh. 
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A TABLE of the Value of the Gold Coins of the following 
Countries, as eftablifhed by the Act of Congrefs, keg Feb. gth, 
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Great-Britain and Portugal. 
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France, Spain, and the. Dominions 
of Spain, 
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 Waxve of Dollars in Sterling, reckoning the Dollar at 4S. 6d. 
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A TABLE of the Valué of Cents irt Pefice,* ag computed at the 
Banks of the United States and North-America. 
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1-16 ofa dollar, 6 cents, | 1-2 do. co do. 
1-8 do. 124 do. 1-2 apiftareen, 10 do. 
[r-4. do. 25 do. 1 piftareen 20 do. 


% That is, perce in currency, wherein one penny currency is equal to three-fifths 


of a penny fterling, 
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POSTAGE OF LETTERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, 


For the poftage of any fingle letter to or from any place by land, 
not exceeding thirty miles, 6 cents; over thirty to fixty, 8 cents 
over fixty to one hundred, 19 cents ; over one-hundred to one hun-— 
dred and fifty, 125 cents; over one hundred and fifty to two hundred, 
rg cents; over two hundred to two hundred and fifty, 17 cents ; 
ever two hundred and fifty.to three hundred and fifty, 20 cents; over 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty, 22 cents; and 
from every place more than four hundred and fifty miles, 25 cents. 


PRICE CURRENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. rr, 17942 | 

Por quantity, dollars 100 cents each. ey 

r. ° ° o Pre ’ 

To thofe engaged in mercantile concerns, we conceive the fellows — 

ing price current of goods, wares; &c. as they actually were at Phi _ 
Tadelphia in January, 1794, will prove acceptable, as it will afford 


) 


them an opportunity of comparing the prices of articles at the greatelt 
American mart, with the fame articles at the port of London. re 
Dils. Cts. Dils. Ces 
Anchors, per |b. from ° ‘ 0.47. to. o Tm 
Alum, Englifh, percwt, =.’ . oo ne 4 
Ditto, Roch per |b. . « Oxo ° 
Afhes, pot, per ton eed ‘ 2 oO 120 
—--Pearl © . 134° 0 140 
Arrack, per gallon . ‘ I 33 I 
Brandy, common + +4 ores I 
Coniac : x ° E 30 I 
Braziletto, per ton ° . ‘a ) 50 
Bricks, per 1000 ‘ ° aay <* 7 
Bread, fhip, percwt. - . ° Oo. «'G 2 
Ditto, pilot ° ’ <a * | 5 
Ditto, {mall water, per keg : o 36 fe) 
Beer, American, in bottles, per dozen, ; 
bottles included : “ ess I 
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Beer, American, per barrel B 


Boards cedar, per 1000 feet : 
——~ New-En gland Pee “ 
-——— Oak : ae > 
—— Merchantable pine ‘ 
———— Sap, do. ; ‘ 


—~ Mahogany, per foot 

The above are the fhallop prices ; for the 
yard price, add i dollar 33 cents per 
1000, 

Brimftone in rolls, per cwt. 


Beef, Bofton, a barrel of 2colb. ; 
e-— Country ditto : . 
-—— Frefh, per cwt. : : 
Butter, per |b. ; : ; ; 
————— inkegs : s 
Candles, fperm, per Ib. : , 
-———— Myrtle wax F : 
‘a Mould, tallow : - 
——--—— Dipped : : 
Cheefe, Englifh, per lb. . : 
———-— Country : 5 
Chocolate oe 3 é 
Cinnamon ‘ ; ; 
Cloves : = . 
Cocoa, per cwt. ; : 
Coffee, per Ib. : : 
_€oal, per bufhel ° ° 
Copperas, per cwt. FF; a4 
Cordage, American, per cwt, ° 
Cotton, per lb. ’ . 
Currants ' : 
Duck, Ruffia, per piece of 42 yards. 
—— Ravens - EA 
Dutch fail duck ° ° 
Feathers, per Ib. ‘ ae 
Flax, ditto * : oe 
Flax feed, per buthel oe ‘ 
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Flour, fuperfine, per barrel of 196 ib. 


Common 

—— Bur middlings, beft . 
-~— Meal, Indian 

——— ditto rye ° ‘ 
Ship ftuff, per ewt. 

Fuftic, per ton ‘ 


Gin, Holland, per cafe ‘ 
Ditto, per gallon . 
Glue, per cwt. : 
Ginger, white race, per Ib. 
Ditto, common 


Ditto, ground, Ber lb. 


Ginfeng ° : ‘ 
Gunpowder, catinon, per q. cafk 
Ditto, fine glazed ; 
Grain, wheat, per bufhel of 60 lbs. 
Rye ‘ : 
Oats © e 
——~ Indian corn - 
Barley . . 


————— beft fhelled, per Ib. 
Buckwheat, per bufhel 
Hemp, imported, perton 
American, per |b. . 
Herrings, per barrel ‘ 
Hides, raw, per lb. : 
Hops ° ° 
Hogfhead hoops, per 1000. Sie 
Indigo, French, per |b. . 
-—= Carolina : 
Trons, fad, per ton ‘ 
Iron, caftings, per cwt. : 
-—— Bar, per ton ° 


—— Fig: : : 
_=—— Sheet : : 
=— Nail rods > 
Junk, per cwt. e 
Lard, hog’s, per lb. ‘ 
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Lead, in pigs, per cwts : 

+—— in bars ° ° 

— white é ° 
red ° 

oe . foal, per tb. 

Lignum vit#, per ton é 

Logwood , 


Mace, per ib. ° 
Mackarel, beft, per barrel é 
-———— fecond quality ‘ 
Madde, beft, per lb. : 
Marble, wrought, per foot 

Matt fpars, ditto 7 
Molaffes, per gall. 

Muftard, per lb. | 

—- flour, in bottles, per doz. 
Nails, 8d. 16d. 12d. and 2od. 
Nutmegs, per Ib. 

Oil, linfeed, per gall. 3 


— Olive ‘ ° 
——- Ditto, per cafe 

-—— Sweet, beft, in flaiks, per box 
 =_——— Ditto bafkets, 12 bottles 
=——— Spermaceti, per gall. ‘ 


- Train, per barrel 
- Whale 
fortes, per cafk ‘ 


London, per doz. 


——— American, ditto, bot. incl. 
Pitch, per barrel 


Pork, Burlington, per barrel, 2oolb. 


—— Lower county , ‘ 
 ——— Carolina ‘ 
Peas, Albany, per bufhel ; 
Pepper, per lb. ‘ 
Pimento 4 


-Raifins, beft, per beg, roolb. 
| Ditto, per jar : 
Ditto, perbox ti “ 
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Dils. Cts. 
Rice; per ewt. , : from 06 98 
Rofin, per barrel < Wo ee = 
Rum, Jamaica, per gall. ee Fett: 
Antigua . o 9 
——+ Windward Pi oD 
+.— Barbados é 2 eee, 
—— Country, N. E. : Oc 
Saltpetre, per Cit. ge Or 450 
Saflafras, per ton ay 646 
Shot, ‘ditto ec . t406* “0 
Steel; German, per tb. ss 5 38 
«— Englith, bliftered, per cwt. oa, 
w—— Americatl, per ton ‘ Oe 
——— Crowley’s, per faggot OE 
Snake root, per Ib.” é 0°20 
Soap, browa, per 1b. ‘ Ot ms 
—— White ° Fs evi 
aio en ee ; ret go 
Starch . : o's 
Snuff, per doz. bot. ; Togiey 
Spermaceti, refined, per }b. eae») 
Sailcloth, Englith, No. I. per yard” 6 'O 
—-- Bofton, No. I. ditto o O 
~ —. No, H. : o 6 
Sugar, ump, per ib. + *. o- +6 
Loaf, fingle refined , a 6 
+— Ditto, double do. as ere teks 
-—— Havannah, white - 6 12 
—— Ditto, brown : Oo 16: 
—— Mufcovado, per cwt. : 9 
Spirits, turpentine, per gall. oO 
Salt, alum, per bufhel : ) 
- Liverpool ee ) 
—— Cadiz. : : Oo 
—— Lifbor : “ ° 
Ship, built W. O. frames, per ton fe) 
Ditto, live oak . °° : o 
Ditto, red cedar, per foot ‘ O37 
Shingles, 18 inch, per 1000—CtC«s 3. 33 
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Shingles, 2 feet; f 8 ° 


Ditto, 3 feet, dreffed ‘ 

Btaves, pipe, per rod0 : 
-w=—— White oak hogfhead ¢ 

=— Red oak do. ° 

~— Leogan 7 

— Barrel ° a 

a Heading : ° 


Skins, Otter, feafoned ae ‘ 


=—— Fox, grey ‘ 
&=— Ditto, red es 


s—— Martins ‘ : 
a-— Fifhers - ge ‘ 
——- Bears Pes cae 
we—= Raceons * ~~ *. : 
a— Mutk-rats 
—— Beaver, per lb. 

o— Deer, in hair ‘ 
Tar, N. Jerfey,24 gall. per barrel 
-—— Carolina, 32 gall. 
‘Turpentine, per barrel : 
Tobacco, J. River, beft, roolb. 
—— infertor : 
— old é 
-—— Rappahannock os 


Geer = 


aa = = 


+ Coloured Maryland 
eee Dark ‘e 
——-Longleaf = == 
-— Haftern fhore ° 
———-— Carolina, New, ‘ 
a E Old . 
Tea, Hyfon, per Ib. ° 
a — Hyfon thin . 
«-—— Souchong | o. 


=< Congo : es 
ee Bohes. +e es 
Tallow, refined, per |b. ; 

Tin, per box ! “ 
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Dils. Cts. Dils: Ctss 

- Verdigreafe, per Ib. . , fom o o to o 66 
Vermilion, ditto ° ‘ 2 33 amt eee 
‘Varnifh, per gallon ‘ ae, @. 33 O. 38 
‘Wax, bees, per lb. : : he O25 oO. 27 
Whalebone, long, per 1b. é é Oo. ig Oo 30 
Wine, Madeira, per pipe ‘ : 0* oO 226 6 
-- Lifbon fu ‘ ‘ 1Z0. 136 1g 
——-- Teneriffe, per gall. : O56 o 63 
u—-- Fayal . . ‘ a oe QO 52 
——-- Port, per pipe ‘ ‘ Biome, 339g 
.——-- Ditto in bottles, per doz. ‘ o Oo 4 @ 
———---Claret ° é ° reer 6 3o 
= -SHerry, perwall. ° ° @ 90 I 20 
~—-- Malaga cay Aiea ‘ Qo 99 o 80 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


On London, at 30 days, per £.100 fterling . 466 
- at6odays . ° . we 463. 4 

~——— - at go days ‘ ids Sap 461 cs 

Amifterdam, 60 days, per guilder | ‘ ‘ 4t 

—— go days : : . 49 


Government bills, drawn at 10 days fight, at 42c. per guilder. 


TABLES OF DUTIES, &c. 


The following table of duties payable on goods, wares and mers 
ehandife, imported into the United States of America, after the 30th 
day of June, 1792, in conformity to the feveral acts of Congrefs of 
zoth of Auguft, 1790, 2d day of March, 1791, and ed day of 
May, 1792. Alfo rates of fees, coins and tonnage, by the aét for 
the collection of the faid duties, and by the act for layinga duty on 
the tonnage of fhips and veffels, we conceive will prove of impors 
tance to thofe in the mercantile line in particular. | 


WINES. 


Cents. 

Madeira wine, London particular, per gallon a 66 

_ London market, per ditto ° ns ° 49 
Other Madeira wine, per ditto : ; 49 

Sherry wine, per ditto & | e : 33 
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tee Cents, 
St. Lucar wine, per ditto : ‘ 30 
Lifbon wine, per ditto : t fo 2g 
QOporto wine, per ditto ‘ ° : 25 
Teneriffe and Fyal wine, per ditto ‘ F 20 


All other wines 40 per cent. ad valorem; provided that the 
amount of the duty thereon fhall in no bafe exceed 30 cents. 
per gallon. 


SPIRITS DISTILLED WHOLLY OR CHIEFLY FROM GRAIN. 


Of the firft clafs of proof, per gallon Be : 28 
Of the fecond clafs of proof, per ditto : : 29 
Of the third elafs of proof, per ditto : 5 3t 

_ Of the fourth cla{fs of proof, per ditto ‘ . 34 
‘Of the fifth clafs of proof, per ditto : 4 
@f the fixth clafs of proof, per ditto ; A 50 


ALL OTHER DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Of the Ricci clafs of proof and under, per gallon 


m 25 
Of the third clafs of proof, per ditto . ae 28 
Of the fourth clafs of proof, per ditto ‘ ; 42 
Of the fifth clafs of proof, per ditto ‘ “ 38 
Of the fixth clafs of praof, per ditto if Pe 46 


TEAS FROM CHINA AND INDIA, IN SHIPS OR VESSELS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Bohea, per pound ‘ a A . 10 
Souchong and other black teas, per Ib. : ~ 18 
Hyfon, per Ib. ° : . ‘ 32 
Other green teas, per |b. ° : a 20 


TEAS FROM EUROPE, IN SHIPS OR VESSELS OF THE UNITED 


STATES. ; 
Bohea, per lb. A : Vi ee 
Souchong and other black teas, per ms : 12 
Hyfon, per !b. : . . ‘ pay 
Other green teas, pe lb. os oe, ane 24 


TEAS, &c. FROM ANY OTHER PLACE, OR IN ANY OTHER SHIPS 
OR VESSELS. 

Bohea, per Ib: , ee ee : 15 

Ae : Souchong 
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Dils. Cts, oe 


ar AN PS GB SH NU PW PS COW 4 


Souchong and other black teas, per Ib. x : 27 

Hyfon, per |b. , = . ° xe} 

Other green teas, per Ib, ae, one’. ‘ 30 

Molafles, per gallon Liane wine 4 

Beer, ale and porter, per gallon | ° ‘ 

Coffee, per Ib. : 3 ° 

Chocolate, per Ib. , ; , ° 

Cocoa, per 1b bets ° : ° 

Loaf fugar, per Ib. ‘ ; > 

Brown fugar, per Ib : ’ sas! 

Other fugar, per Ib. pity Sa hie 2 

Candles of tallow, ‘per Ib. sh 4 : . 

Candles of Wax and Spermaceti, perlb, =, é 

Cheefe, per Ib. balan 2 2 ‘ 

Soap, per lb. : , aes ° 

Pepper, per lb, ° ° : ° 

Pimento, per {b. : pe ' % 

Manufactured tobaceo, per Ib, : ° 

Snuff, per Ib. : Se ° 3 bt 10 

Indigo, per lb. Sait itiaed tea, ° og 

Cotton, per lb. ; : ae : 4 a 

Nails, per lb. te! F ° * i 

Spikes, per Ib. - ; : ' A 1 

Bar and other lead, per lb, 4 sg : i San ie 

Steel, unwrought, per rr2lbs. : ° a. " 100 . . 

Hemp, per 1ralbs. é ales ry eee 108 

Cables, per tr2lbs. ° . : : a. 180 9 | 

Tarred cordage, per r12ibs. : hats oM 180 

Untarred cordage and yarn, per r12lbs. pes : 225 | 

"Twine and packthread, per r12lbs. : . 400 

Glauber falt, per r12lbs. : < - 200 

Salt, computing the weight of a buthel sheet at c6lbs. , 
averdupois, per Kuthelt % ‘ Ae 12 @ 

Malt, per bufhel- . ; - ar ie 

Coal, per buthel “i ae : ie 4 2 

Boots, per pair Son : : on 

Shoes and flippers made of filk, per pair : ce 20 |) 

All other fhoes and flippers, for men and women, per cts. : 
pair sos cs 8 ma > 8 8 32 
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Cts. 
Shots and flippers, for children, pet pair :' . * 
Golothes, per pair 3 Bt ae ° 10 
Wool arid cotton cards, per dozen » ° * 5® 
Playing cards, per pack | ‘ yoga . 25 


Coaches and carriages of all kinds, or ee of carriages, 
15 1-2 per cefit. ad valorem. | 


FIETEEN PER CENT. AD VALOREM. 

Swords, cutlaffes and other fide arms; china ware, fringes, muf- 
kets, piftols and other fire-arms, glafs, black quart bottles excepted, 
‘glue, hair powder, laces and lines ufed by upholfterers, coach- 
makers and faddiers; paper hangings, painters colours, whether 
dry or grotind it oil; ftarch, taffels, trimmings and wafers. 


TEN PBR CENT. AD VALOREM. 

Anifeéd, bricks and’ blank books, fhoé and knee buckles, but- 
tons of every kind; bonnets of every fort; manufactures of brafs ; 
clocks, cinnamon, cloves, currants, comfits, capers, fugarcandy, 
cabinet ware, copper ware, or in which copper is the article of chief 
value ; carpets’ and'catpetting; caps of every fort ; cofmetics, dates, 
medicinal drugs, dolls dreffed' and undrefled; dentifrice powder, 
éarthén am ftone ware; figs, fruits, generally ; artificial flowers, 
feathers and other ornaments for women’s head-dreffes ; fans, gold, 
filver and platéd' ware; gold and’ filver lace; groceries, except ar- 
ticles enumerated, ginger, gunpowder, glove s and mittens; hats of 
‘every: fort ;: jéwelléry and pafte-work ; iron, cait, flit and rolled, 
and’ generally all manufaGtures of iron, or of which itis the article 
of chief value, not beifg otherwife particularly enumerated; lamp- 
black, lemons and limes, leather tanned or tawed, and all other 
manufaétures of which leather is the article of chief-value, not-other- 
wife particularly enumerated ; marble tables, mortars, and others 
‘attenfils ; mace, muftard in flour, niillenery ready made, matts and 
floor cloths ; nutmegs, oranges, oil and olives; writing and wrap- 
ping paper, fheathing and cartridge paper, parchment and patte- 
board; plums and prunes, pickles of every fort; pewter, or where 
it is the article of chief value, not being otherwife particularly 
enumerated; powders, paftes, balfams, oils, ointments, wafhes, 
tinGures, effences, or other preparations or compofitions, commonly 
called {weet fcents, odours, petiumes, or cofmetics; preparations or 
Vou elem te eee come 
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compofitions for the teeth or gums ; pictures and prints, raifins, flate 


and other ftones, manufactures of fteel, of which it is the article of 
chief value, not being otherwife particularly enumerated; ftockings, 


fail‘cloth, tiles ; manufactures of tin, or of which it is the article of 
chief value, not otherwife particularly enumerated ; toys, vellum, 
and watches. 

On all goods, wares, and merchandife, imported directly from 
China or India, in fhips or veffels not of the United States (teas ex- 
cepted) twelve arid a half per cent. ad valorem. 


Upon all other goods, wares, and merchandife, feven and a half — 


per cent. ad valorem. 


SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT. AD VALOREM. 


Anchors, brufhes, canes, cloathing ready made, cambrics and 
chintzes, coloured calicoes, and all printed, ftained, and coloured 
-goods, or manufacture of cotton or of both gj gauzes, lawns and laces, 
muflins and muflinets, faddles, nankeene, walking flicks, fatins and 
wrought filks, velvet and velverets, and whips. 


: ADDITION OF TEN PER CENT. 


To be made to the feveral rates of duties above fpecified and im- — 


pofed, in refpect to all goods, wares, and merchandife imported in 
fhips or veffels, not of the United States, except in the cafes in which 


an additional duty is herein before fpecially laid, on any goods, — 


wares, and merchandife, which fhall be imported in fuch fhips or 
veffels.¢ Pe vats 7 


Goods ad valorem to: be valued by adding twenty per cent. to 


the actual coft, if from the Cape of Good Hope, or from any other - 


place beyond the fame, and ten per cent. if from anyother place, 
exclufive of charges. 


CREDIT FOR THE PAYMENT OF DUTIES, &c. 


When the amount of the duty to be paid by one perfon, or copart- 
nerfhip, fhall exceed fifty dollars, 


On falt ; : ; : nine months. 
On all articles, the produce of the Weft-Indies 


falt excepted : ; : four months. 


ee | + in fix months 
_ Oo all other articles, wines and teas excepted + 2 in nine months 


% in twelve months. | 


No 


es 
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” No Soar ale. or porter, after the laft day of December, 1792, to 
- be imported from any foreign port, except in cafks or veffels, the 
capacity whereof fhall not be lefs than forty gallons, or in packages, 
containing not lefs than fix dozen of bottles, on pain of forfeiture 
of the faid beer, &c. and of the fhip or veffels in which the fame 
fhall be brought. | 

No diftilled fpirits, arrack and fweet cordials excepted, after the 
Jaft day of April, 1793, to be imported from any foreign port, in. | 
veflels of lefs capacity than ninety gallons, on pain of forfeiture 
of the faid fpirits, and of the fhip or veffel in which the fame 
fhall be brought. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Bullion, tin in pigs, tin plates, old pewter, brafs, teutenack, 
“iron and brafs wire, copper in plates, pigs, and bars, faltpetre, 
plaifter of Paris, unmanufactured wool, dying woods and dying 
drugs, raw hides and fkins, wood, fuphur, lapis calaminaris, undref- 
fed furs of every kind, the fea ftores of fhips or veffels, the cloaths, 
books, houfhold furniture, and the tools or implements of the trade 
or profeffion of perfons who come to refide in the United States, 
pulofophie apparatus fpecially imported for any feminary of learn- 
ing, all goeds intended to be re-exported to a foreign port or place 
in the fame fhip or veffel in which they fhall be imported, and gene- - 
rally all articles of the growth, product, or manufactures of the 
- United States. : 


BOUNT Y. : 
te Cents. 

Allowed on every barrel of pickled fifi, of the fifheries of the 
United States ; A 18 

_ On every barrel of falted ae Ae within the United 
_ States : 1 : 


And from and after fhe firft day off aie 1793, an idea ge of 
twenty per cent. to the allowances refpectively granted to fhips or 
veflels employed in the bank or other cod fitheries. 


TONNAGE. ‘ 
eT: ans? is, by an adt of the 20th of Fuly, 1792, to be paid in ten en days 
after the entry, or before clearance. 
; Cents. 
On any fhip or veffel of the United States, entering from any fo- , 


reign port or place, per ton - : » 6 
Z Z 2 On 
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Centss 


On any fhip or yeffel of the United States, entering in a diftrict 
in one State, from a diftriét in another State, other than an 

_ adjoining State, on the fea coaft, or on a navigable river, 
having on board goods, wares, &c. taken in one State, to be 

- delivered in another State, per ten ; 

On all fhips or veffels of the United States, licen ted to trade be- 
tween the different diftrits, or to carry on the bank or whale 
fifheries, while employed therein to pay once a year, ~per 
ton : ‘ : ; ae. 

On all fhips and veffels built within the United States after the 
20th July, 1789, but belonging wholly, or in part, to fub- 
jects of foreign powers, per ton | 

On all other fhips or veffels, per ton 3 , 

On every fhip or veffel, not of the United States, which fhall be 

_ entered in one diftrit from another diftri€, having on board 

goods, wares and merchandife, taken in, in one diftriG, to 
delivered in another diftri&t, per ton : E 


PAYMENT. OF DUTIES. 


30 


59 


Dolls, Cents, | 


Payable in gold coins of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and all other gold coins of equal finenefs, at per 


penny, weight ‘ ; : yacht) Soe 
In Mexican dollars, each . o I 
In crowns of France and England : ° 1 
- In all other filver coin of equal finenefs, per ounce I 
In cut filver of equal finenefs, per ditto, ae ‘ I 
Hach pound fterling of Great-Britain : : 4 
Each pound fterling of Ireland my 4 
Each florin or guilder of the United Netherlands ° fe) 
Each mark banco of Hamburgh ‘ 4 0) 
Each rial of plate of Spain — : ; fe) 
Each milree of Portugal ‘ : > I 
Each tale of China 3 ‘ ° ° I 
Rach pagoda of India cara ° > t 
fo) 


Each rupee of Bengal . : ; 


TARES AND ALLOWANCES. 


89 


Len! 
_ 


ro! 


IO. , 
24 
48 


94 


55% 


The following are the tares allowed by the thirty-fourth fection of 


the act for the, collection of duties, &c. 


On 


— a. 
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' lbs. 
~©n every whole :cheft of bohea tea Ms wel 70 
On every half cheft of ditto . ‘ ° Pat We eG 
On every quarter cheft of ditto ° ce tt yr ee2O 
On every cheft of hyfon, or other green teas, the grofs weight 
of which fhall be 7olb. or upwards eg . 20 
On every box of other tea, not lefs than solb.or more than 
yolb. ghals: « ms 4 : ee id 
On coffee in bags | 5 . . 2 per cent. 
‘On coffee in bales 3 are : 3 per cent. 
_ On coffee in caiks : ‘ 12 per cent, 
Pepper in bales ages ’ : 5 per cent. 
Pepper in cafks i : oe 12 per cent, 
Sugars, other than the loaf, in cafks me ‘ 12 per cent. 
Sugars in boxes ; , ayel cho OS pee tombe 
ee _. FEES OF OFFICE, . 


TO THE COLLECTOR AND NAVAL OFFICERS, JOINTLY. 


Dolls. Cents. 
For entrance of any fhip or veffel of one hundred tons and 


upwards : : : 2 50 
~ Clearance of any fhip or veffel of one hundred tons and 
upwards : : ‘ o : 2 Oo 
Entrance of any fhip or veffel under one bindesd tons . tt 6 
Clearance of ditto ditto ° ee , ae 
Every permit to land goods prs : © 20 
_ Every bond taken officially = er a o 40 
Every permit to load goods for export tation ; '@ 30 
| Every official certificate ‘ : : G20 
Every bill of health creel ‘ ’ o 20 
Every other official document, regifter excepted , o 20 


SURVEYOR’S FEES. 


For the admeafurement of every fhip or veffel of one sanded 


| tons and under, per ton ; oe aso 
Ditto above one hundred tons, and not exceeainig two hun- 
dred tons ‘ , ° . . 1.59 
H \ 
pera bed 


&bove two hundred tons . ‘ -. 2.0 
| | For 
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Dolls. Centse 


For all other fervices to be performed on board any fhip or 
vefiel of one hundred tons and upwards, having on board 
goods, wares, and merchandife, fubjeét to duty ° 3 @ 

For like fervices on board any fhip or veffel of lefs than one 
hundred tons burthen, having on board goods, wares, and 


merchandife, fubject to duty ; : I fom 


On all veffels, not having on board goods, wares, and mer- 
chandife, fubjeét to duty =. : : o 66 
In a former part of this work * we ftated the amount of the ex- 


ports of the United States for the year, ending September 30, 1791, | 


with their proportions to the different countries to which they trade ; 
to that flatement we now add fimilar accounts for the years 1792 and 
1793; ending at the fame period in each year. By comparing thefe 


accounts, we may form fome idea of the rapid increafe of theig — 


trade. 


¥ Vol. I. p. 274, 


EMM eg ata a AMOUNT 
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a 


AMOUNT OF EXPORTS. 


September, 1792. 


Connecticut : 
New-York . 


<2 528, 08s 


ARufha . =. &, 


2523 {295° 


For the year ending 30th of 


Dollars. 
New-Hampfhire 181,407 
|Maffachufetts . . 2 889,922 
(Rhode-Ifland . . 698,084 


New-Jerfey . : 23,824 
Penniylvania. . 3,820,646* 
Delaware . . 133,978 
Maryland . + 2,550,258 
Virginia . © 35549,499 
North-Carolina 503,294 
South-Carolina . .2,430,42¢ 
Georgia . «4. . 458,973 
T 


- $769 

Sweden. .0<¢ 3 310,427 
Pentmak . . ~ $70,008 - 

Holland » 3,169,536 

(Great-Britain .  . 8,431,239 

Imperial Ports . . 1,013,347 

| 1Hans-Towns . 79729537 

‘1France 7,250,498 


9972599 


The exports of the year ending the 30th of September, 1 793, went 
to the refpedtive counties undermentioned ; 


| 


For the year ending .zoth of 


Italian Ports. 


Morocco. §. 5. 2 Gon 
Eaft-Indies .  . 253,131] 
PEC ie eis 251,343 


Wett-Indies 


399559, 
N. W. Coaft of America 1,586; 
Uneértain >, 


September, 1793s 


cae 


303,307. 
39195,974 
oes 


220,688] 


- + 3,980) | 


_ * The exports of Pennfylvania, for the quarter ending the 31ft of December, 
iy 4792, were one million feven hundred and for oe thoufand- es hundred and cighty-nine 


- dollars. 


+ Not having obtained corredtly the ene of Connecticut for this year, we slave not. 


is up the total amount. ' 


RENT, 
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RENT, PRICES OF LAND, PROVISIONS, &e: 


On this article, with refpect to the New-England States, we aré 
not enabled to add much additional information. In the country parts, 
provifions of all kinds, the produce of America, are very cheap, int 
many inftances,, much below half the price in the country parts of 
England,, but the general: Rea from. one’ third toy one half 
lefs. 


Fifh is plenty, and. cheap beyohd any comnparifon with the moft : 


favourable European’ markets; the fea around their coafts,, and 
the inland rivers, furnifhing an inexhaufible fupply. Game of 
various kinds is alfo exceedingly plenty. Some. addition muft be 


made tothe prices of moft articles in the large towns, owing to the’ 


number of Europeans which the prefent diftrefling fituation. of affairs! 
in.their own countries have driven thither. | 

With refpect to the Middle States, we are enabled to adduee more 
particular information. The journeys of the Rev. Mr. Toulmin and 
Mr. Cooper have afforded information fufficient to enable us to form 
a tolerable correct idea of the price of moft articles in thofe parts of 
the Union; the places where the prices are taken being fo fituated ag’ 
in the general to afford a medium average. 


VIRGINIA. 


Ursanna; upon the Rappahannock in the county of Mid« 
diefex.*—Soil, white, loofe, fandy.—Price, about one third cleared, 


fifteen fhillings t per acre of fixty nine and two-thirds yard fquare.— 
The rent of corn land,.aboutone ‘fhilling and fix-pence pef acre —= 


‘The labour here, as in moft parts of Virginia, is by flaves only, 


either purchafed. or rented). They are-hired-at from fix tonine 
pounds a year, the mafter‘finding provifions and cloathing,: and’ pay- 
ing-the tax: The ufual allowance to a ‘flave i is a‘peck and half of the’ 


meal of Indian corn per week ; -fometimes pickled and falted herrings! | 


ormackarel,—The cloathing is very trifling. 
‘The deisel of.land. here. is tobactos: wheaty, and corn. §-The 
* Urbanna has all the appearance of a deferzed village. 
‘}. By cleared is meant,, the fmall trees and fhrubs grubbed up, and the larger trees cut 
_@own about two feet from the ground, the ftumps remaining, 
+ All the fumsare reckoned in frerling, except otherwife mentioned. 


- © 


§ By corn is meant exclufively Indian corn of maize. — Blé de Turquie. 


market, 
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market is by water direct from Urbanna to Europe.—Corn alfo, 
maize, to New-England, Nova-Scotia and to the Weft-Indies ; the 
price on an average, wheat four fhillings and fix-pence per buthel, 
and corn thirteen fhillings and fix-pence per barrel of five buthels. 
RicuMmonp, and the neighbourhood.—Soil ; fandy, except on the 
banks of James river where itis rich. The price of land from four to fix 
guineas per acre ; but land by the whele tract, including buildings, 
cleared and uncleared land together, feldom exceeds, at ten miles dif- 
tance from the town, twenty to forty-five fhillings peracre. It is reck- 
oned in this, and many parts of this State, an advantage to have a great 
part of it in wood, becaufe the culture of tobacco, which has been 
common, but is now rapidly giving way to wheat, has exhaufted the 
land fo much, that it is ufed out, and is generally reckoned at nothing 
in the purchafe. Labour here is one fhilling and fix-pence to two fhil- 
lings a day, with provifions. In harvett, from two fhillings and fix- 
pence to three fhillings and fix-pence a day. All flave labour.—In- 
dian corn fells here from one fhilling and fix-pence to one fhilling and 
ten-pence halfpenny per Winchefter bufhel ; wheat, three fhillings 
and four-pence to three fhillings and nine-pertce ;—barley, two fhil- 
lings and feven-pence to three fillings ;—oats, eleven-pence to one 
fhilling and four-pence -—rice, from twelve to thirteen fillings 
and fix-pence per hundred pounds ;—potatoes, one fhilling and fix- 
pence to two fhillings and three-pence per buthel ;—flour, from 
wheat, per barrel of one hundred and ninety-fix pounds net, 
nineteen fhillings and fix-pence to twenty-two fhillings and fix- 
pence ; —hops, one fhilling and one penny per pound ; —cof- 
fee, nine-pence to eleven-pence, if bought by the cwt. retail, one 
fhilling and a -penny ;— tea, bohea, retail, two fhillings and 
three-pence : fouchong, four fhillings and 4ix-pence ; —hyfon, 
feven fhillings and fix-pence per Ib. ;—by the cheft, bohea, one fhil- 
ling and fix-pence to one fhilling and ten-pence ; hyfon, four fhillings 
and fix-pence to five fhillings and three-pence per Ib. ;—chocolate, 
feven-pence to nine-pence per Ib. by the box of fifty pounds weight;— 
butter, by the cafk of fixty pounds, five-pence to feven-pence per Ib. 
—cheefe, four-pence to fix-pence ;—fugar, brown, by the hogfhead, 
thirty-feven pounds ten fillings to fixty pounds. Formerly it was 
thirty pounds to thirty-feven pounds ten fhillings ; retail, fix-pence 
to eight-pence per lb, ; loaf, eleven-pence to one fhilling and three- 
pence ;—treacle, one fhilling and fix-pence to two fhillings and threes 
pence per gallon by the hogfhead.—American rum by the hogfhead, 
Vou. Ul. 3A two 
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two fhillings and feven-pence to three fhillings per gallon; Weft 
India, three fhillings and nine-pence to four fhillings and fix. 
pence; French brandy, four fhillings and fix-pence to five fhillings 
and feven-pence; Virginia peach brandy, three fhillings; apple 
brandy, two fhillings and feven-pence to three fhillings; whifkey, 
three fhillings ; gin, per gallon, three fhillings and four-pence; gin 
in cafes of four and a half gallons, brought from Holland, twenty 
fillings to twenty-two fhillings and fix-pence ; Teneriff wine, three 
fhillings a gallon by the pipe; Lifbon, fix pounds fifteen fhillings to 
feven pounds ten fhillings; Malaga, five pounds five fhillings to ~ 
fix pounds fifteen fhillings per cafe, of thirty gallons; Madeira, 
forty-five to fifty guineas per pipe;—London porter, nine fhil- 
lings and nine-pence to ten fhillings and fix-pence per dozen, bottles 
included. Beer is not uled;—cyder, by the cafk or hogfhead, three- 
pence to five-pence halfpenny per gallon.—Grafs fed beef, three- 
half-pence to two-pence farthing per Ib. ftall or winter fed, two- 
pence farthing to three-pence ;—veal, four-pence half-penny te 
five-pence ;—-mutton, three half-pence farthing to three-pence ;— 
lamb, four-pence half-penny to five-pence ;—pork, of excellent qua- 
hity, eleven fhillings and three-pence to feventeen fhillings per hun- 
dred weight, by the hog;—bacon and hams, three-pence to fives 
pence per !b. ;—-turkeys, one fhilling and fix-pence to three fhillings 
and four-pence each ;—falt, one fhilling and fix-pence to one fhils 
ling and ten-pence per bufhel ;—foap, by the box, three-pence three 
farthings to four-pence half-penny per Ib. ;—candles, by the box, fix- 
pence half-penny to nine-pence half-penny per lb,;—fire wood, feven 
fhillings and nine*ence to nine fhillings a cord, that is a load, eight 
feet long, four feet high, and four feet broad ;—coals, feven-pence 
three farthings per buthel ;—hats, cou ntry made wool hats, one f{hil+ 
ling and ten-pence to four fhillings and fix-pence ;—fur hats fifteen 
‘fhillings to twenty-feven fhillings ;—fhoes, three fhillings and nine- 
pence to feven fhillings and fix-pence a pair ;—boots, fiiteen fhillings 
to thirty-fix fhillings ;—-wages of houfhold male fervants, negroery 
fix pounds to nine pounds a year ;—white men, labourers, thirteen ~ 
pounds to eighteen pounds a year ;—female fervants, chiefly ne- 
groes, four pounds ten fhillings to fix pounds a year. ‘Thefe are to 
be had either by purchafe or by hire from their mafters; few are 
“free ;—price of a cow, one pound feventeen fhillings and fix-pence 
‘to three pounds fifteen fhillings ;—horfes fit for the waggon or plow, 
ee pounds ten fhillings to fifteen pounds ;—working oxen, nine 
pounds 
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pounds a pair;—fheep, four fhillings and fix-pence to twelve fhil- 
lings each ;—waggons, with geer complete for four horfes, that will 
carry a ton and an half, twelve to eighteen pounds ;—cart for two 
horfes, feven to eight pounds. 


PUBLISHED RATES AT THE EAGLE TAVERN, RICHMOND, 
IN VIRGINIA. 


Breakfaft, one fhilling and fix-pence;—dinner, with grog or 
toddy, two fhillings and threespence ;-—cold fupper, one fhilling and 
fix-pence ;—a bottle of porter, one fhilling and ten-pence half-penny ; 
a quart of punch the fame;—a quart of toddy, one fhilling and a 
penny half-penny ;—a quart of grog, eleven-pence farthing ;—a bed 
room furnifhed, if above ftairs, thirteen-pence half-penny, or quarter 
collar ;*—horfes kept at livery, two fhillings and three-pence per 
twenty-four hours; fervants, two fhillings and three-pence per day. 

WincuEester.}—Fifh falted; fhad, one pound two fhillings and 
fix-pence ; herrings, eighteen fhillings ; falmon, two pounds five 
fhillings .per barrel, of two hundred pounds weight each; oyfters, 
when in feafon, two fhillings and three-pence per buthel ;—fruits ; 
apples in autumn, nine-pence per bufhel; at Chriftmas, one fhilling 
to one fhilling and fix-pence ;—peaches, from one fhilling and fix- 
pence to three fhillings per bufhel ;—-currants, two fhillings and 
three-pence per bufhel, but few raifed for fale ;—wild fowl. and pi- 
geons few for fale ;—pheafants, four-pence half-penny each ;—par- 
tridges, nine-pence to one fhilling a dozen.—Cloathing at Win- 
chefter about two-thirds dearer than in London.—QOak cafks of thirty 
gallons, three fhillings and nine-pence ;tierces, five fhillings and 
fix-pence ;—barrels, fix fhillings and nine-pence.x—Building ma- 
terials; logs trimmed on both fides, and delivered at the place of 
building, fomething more than one penny per foot ;—4cantlings, 
three farthings per foot, meafured fide and fide at the faw mill ;— 
flooring planks, one inch and a quarter, five fhillings and feven- 
pence per one hundred feet ;—one inch, four fhillings and fix-pence 
per one hundred ;—half inch, three fhillings per one hundred ;— 


* Thefe prices are higher than in the northern States ; the tables are alfo plentifully 
fupplied. In the article of breakfaft, all over the American continent, are included, 
ham, eggs, fteaks, chops, &c, fome or all of them. Yow are not obliged to drink 
after dinner. You have nothing to give the fervants or waiters. In the article of fup- 
per, tea and coffee are ufually included as accompaniments. 

_ + This lift contains, in general, articles not mentioned in the preceding lift. 


So naa laths, 
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laths, on which the covering is nailed, about two fhillings per tvume 
dred feet, running meafute ;—cyprefs fhingles, from ten fhillings 
and two-pence to thirteen fhillings and fix-pence per thoufand, de- 
livered at the place of building; each fhingle covering four by fix 
inches ;—-oak fhingles, one pound one fhilling per one thoufand, 
covering ten by four inches ;—chefnut fhingles, twelve fhillings 
per thoufand, covering fix by four inches ;—lime, four-pence half- 
penny per bufhel ;—bricks delivered, eighteen fhillings per thou- 
fand ;—window glafs, ten inches by eight, two pounds nineteen fhil- 
lings a box, containing one hundred feet. 

Waces; one fhilling and three-pence, to one fhilling and fix~ 
pence per perch, when the work is complete ; when found with pro- 
vifions.—Plaiiterers, three-pence per each fquare yard, when found; 
olaziers, three-farthings per light, when found ;—paper hanging, Ame-_ 
rican, two fhillings and three-pence to nine fhillings per piece, of 
twelve yards each ;—lodging and board in town, eleven pounds to 
twenty-two pounds ; in the country, nine pounds to fifteen pounds _ 
per annum. 

Norroix.—The country about here is very barren; animal food 
dear ; vegetables cheap. Houfes of wood are cheaply built : a houfe 
of two ftories, fix yards by four, will coft about fifty pounds fterling. 
Horfes cheap to purchafe, but dear to hire; the hire of a horfe being 
a dollar a day : they go unfhod during fummer. Board and lodging for 
adults, ina plain but plentiful way, four to five dollars a week; for 
children, two dollars ; fervants, three dollars. Board and lodging per 
annum, thirty-three pounds fifteen fhillings. The great influx of 
French emigrants from the iflands having confiderably, increafed the 
price. . 

Peaches, one penny and two-pence per dozen ; apples, fix-pence a 
peck ; cucumbers, two-pence a dozen; cyder, two-pence half-penny 
“a quart; milk, fixpencea quart, owing to carelefsnefs and bad farm- 
ing;* bacon, fix-pence a pound. Norfolk is about as large as 
Taunton | in Devonfhire, or Wigan in Lancafhire. Moft of the houfes 
of wood; fome of brick. A neat houfe, thirty feet by twenty-ning 
two ftories high, with a kitchen on one fide, and a fmoaking room, 
for bacon, hams, &c. in the yard, will coft complete, one hundred and 


%* The cows range at pleafure in the woods; no attention is paid to their calving ; they 
are not of ten milkcd above once a day. 
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fifty pounds.* Drefs of the people much the fame as in England ; 
flaves all barefooted. ; | 

FREDERICK AND BERKELEY CouNT ea The beft part 
of the country lies between the waters of the Opekan creek, and 
the Shenandoah: it is the richeft lime-ftone land on the eaftern wa- 
‘ters of this State: it is of a dark grey, and fuppofed to be much 
about the fame quality as the third-rate land in Kentucky. The 
price of land is from fifteen fhillings to four pounds an acre, but 
feldom fo low as fifteen fhillings in the beft part of thefe countries, 
z. ¢. one-half or two-thirds cleared. A good plot of land of two 
hundred acres, with a houfe, orchard, barn, meadow and fpring, 
may be rented at forty-five pounds a year. 

Labour from five to feven dollars per month, of twenty- oe working 
days, with board: white fervants are very fcarce on the eaftern fide 
of the valley.—The produce of land, wheat and corn.—Price of flour 
here is one guinea per barrel: the price has ufually been three fhil- 
lings, and this year even fix fhillings and feven fhillings and fix- 
pence per barrel of one hundred and ninety-fix pounds net, more 
at Philadelphia than at Baltimore; owing to the greater number of 
fhips coming to the former port.}—The market ; Alexandria, carried 


* Houfes are generally covered with wooden fhingles, oak or cyprefs, plaiflered 
within, and glazed in fafhes. 

+ When the federal city is fully eftablifhed, which is nearly certain, larger capitals, 
&c. will probably be employed on the Potomack, and provifions and lands rife in the 
neighbourhood ; but the difliculty of procuring labourers, and the objections to flave — 
Jabour, will ftill remain. 

The opening of the Potomack by the canal, round the falls, will alfo render it an 
object of importance to capitalifts to embark in commerce-at Alexandria or George- 
town, At prefent, many boats come down from fort Cumberland to the Great falls, 
about ten miles above George-town. Six weeks work, it is computed, will complete 
the navigation tothe month of Savage river, the boundary of the propofed plan weft- 
wards and the canal at the Great falls is expected to be finifhed in eighteen months. 

Whether the Shenandoah will be rendered navigable is a much more queftionable 
point. The Potomack company have the exclufive right of undertaking the work, 
and they have as yet fhewn no ferious intention of attempting it. The obftructions 
at the mouth of the river are confiderable. 

The mouth of Savage river is about forty miles from the Monongahela. Boats 
capable of carrying ten tons weight, or one hundred hegfheads of flour, will be able te 
go from thence to Alexandria in four or five days; but it will take more than double 
the time to return. It is now common for perfons who fend their produce about fi aixty 


sniles, to pay a quarter dollar (one shilling and three half-pence) per hundred pounds. 


in 
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m waggons for feven fhillings and fix-pence per barrel of flour 
weighing one hundred and ninety-fix pounds, and the barrel feven- 
teen pounds the diftance eighty miles. 

Prices of land in particular places.—Near Charlefton, within eight 
miles of the Potomack, the beft land three pounds fifteen thillings 
per acre.—Within a mile of the junétion, and upon the Shenandoah, 
it may be had for two pounds five fhillings and three pounds per 
acre, as the land is broken and ftony, though fit for wheat——At 
Shippand’s-town, on the fouth fide of the Potomack, it is from two 
pounds five fhillings to three pounds fifteen fhillings per acre, but 
it is not equal to that in the valley; it is, however, nearer to the. 


market.* 
MARYLAND. 


The neighbourhood of Haggar’s town on the Antictam creek. 
Soil; a dark-coloured loam fimilar to that on the fouth fide of the 
Potomack. Price of land from fixteen to twenty-four dollars, 7. @& 
from three pounds twelve fhillings to five pounds eight fhillings per 
acre, one-half cleared; within eight or ten miles:—Hufbandmen 
fearce. Wages one fhilling and fix-pence and provifions per day, or 
five to fix dollars, 7. e. twenty-two fhillings and fix-pence to twenty- 
feven fhillings per month.—The-market is Baltimore ; where wheat 
fetches about feven-pence a bufhel more than at Alexandria. The 
price of taking flour to Baltimore, feventy-five miles, five fhillings 
and three-pence per barrel. It may be fent to Alexandria, eighty 
miles for a dollar, one-third of which is for the land carriage to Wil- 
liam-port, eight miles, at the mouth of the Conegocheague creek z 
but for want of a warehoufe at the Great Falls, this mode of con- 
veyance is lefs ufeful at prefént than it would otherwife be. Ten 
miles north-weft of Haggar’s-town, and upon a part of the Cone~ 
gocheague creek, to which the navigation may be eafily extended. 
Land, one-half cleared, and the reft in wood, will fetch fix pounds 
per acre. This creek has been ufed already, during a week or two 
in the f{pring. 

| PENNSYLVANIA. 

SHIPPENSBURGH, twenty-one miles fouth of Carlifle. 

Soils good loam, though not equal probably to that laft no- 
ticed.— Price. of land two pounds to three pounds ten fhillings per 


* A waggou will go. in four days to and from Alexandria, Eftates here are fmall | 
and ate genevally cultivated without flaves, 
acres 
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acre.—Labour, five to fix dollars a month.—Market. Baltimore, 
diftance eighty miles. | 

CaRLis Le, and its vicinity--Soil ; a loam, as in the other parts of 
the valley. A ftratum of flate land runs through all the valley, and 
is found on one fide of the Opekan creek, in Virginia; the Conego- 
cheague creek, in’ Maryland and Pennfylvama, and the Conedog- 
_winit creek, in Pefnfylvania, where the foil is much inferior to the 
lime-ftone foil—The price of land upon the lime-ftoneé fide of the 
Conedogwinit, Pennfylvania, is from three pounds fix fhillings to 
four pounds ten fhillings per acre; being in a proportion of meadow 
and upland. Lands in general about three miles round Carlifle, 
though not upon the creeks, fell from three pounds to three pounds 
twelve fhillings, and four pounds ten flillings per acre, according to 
its quality, fuppofing about one-third clearéd. Land at a greater dif- 
tance, and within feven cr eight miles, at from two to three 
pounds, except the low rich meadows: Lands nearer the Suf- 
quehannah, being richer and nearer market, fell from five to 
eight pounds, and within a mile of Harrifburgh, twelve pounds an 
acre. Land, with indifferent improvements, near Middle- town, the 
head of the propofed junction between the Sufquehannah and the 
Skuilkil, fell from three to four pounds, 

Produce. Principally wheat. 3 

Market. Philadelphia. 5 

Bxpenfe of carriage, by land as yet, fix hhillings per barrel gab 
Harrifburgh,* 

Near Lancaster.=-Soil; a durable clay, not fisbte to be much 
injured either by the wet in winter, or the fun in fammer—The 
moft indifferent land here, with fcarcely any improvement, {ells at 
from fix to eight pounds. an acre, and often from twelve to eighteen 
pounds.+ Labour is from eight dollars to ten a month, and board. 
~~Market. Philadelphia. 


* The people of Carlifle have the charaéter of being unfociable, and jealous of 
hew-comers, and always careful that they fhall not have too much influence in public 
‘pics: . 

Harrifburgh and Middle-town are delightfully, and with refpect to trade, eligibly 
fituated on the banks of the Sufquchannah, but are fubject to intermitting complaints. 

+ At Carlifle and Lancafter, and throughout the Pennfylvania part of the Shee 
Hahdoah valley, the Dutch fettlers are numerous; their unremitting induftry and at~ 
tachment to place always makes land comparatively dear in their neighbourhood, 


READING, 
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READING, and its neighbourhood, fifty-fix miles from Philadelphia, 
-—Land at this place fells, in an improved ftate, with houfe, out- 
houfes, &c. at from eight to ten pounds currency, per acre, or fix 
to feven pounds ten fhillings fterling. | 

SunBuRY AND NorTHUMBERLAND, on the Sufquehannah.— 
The houfes here are partly built of logs, and partly of frame- 
work, one or two ftories high, fafhed and glazed, fome of them 
painted on the outfide, all of them neat without, and clean within ; 
comfortable and commodious. 

The price of building a log-houfe here, of four rooms on a floor, 
each about twelve feet fquare, one ftory high, finifhed within fide 
with plain wainfcotting, pannel doors, lock and thumb latches, 
glazed windows, &c. complete ; about one hundred and_ ninety 
pounds fterling. The log-houfes, of found fo uncouth to an Englifh 
ear, are as comfortable, as clean, and as convenient, as any brick 
or ftone houfe in England. They are made by placing logs of 
trees tran{verfely, one upon the ends of two others, which are notched 
to let them in; the interftices are plaiftered, and the outfide and 
infide frequently cafed. If the logs are placed upon {tone work, 
about a foot from the ground, fo as not to be expoied to alternate 
moifture and drought, they will lait half a century or more very 
well. 

The foil about Sunbury and Northumberland, which, as the ri- 
ver only divides them; we {peak of together, is a fandy loam, feveral 
feet deep near the river, and apparently excellent for almoft any 
kind of vegetation. Their produce here, as in moft other parts of 
Pennfylvania, is corn, wheat, oats, rye, buck wheat, potatoes and 
fome little barley. Prices, wheat per bufhel, three fhillings and 
mine-pence ; oats, two fhillings to two fhillings and three-pence ; rye, 
three fhillings to three fhillings and fix-pence ; corn, maize, three 
fhillings ; buck wheat, one fhilling and ten-pence; potatoes in the 
fpring, two fhillings and fix-pence to three fhillings and nine-pence, 
in the autumn, one fhilling and two-pence to one fhilling and ten- 
pence a bufhel. Cyder, per barrel, according to the crops of apples; in 
1793 it was from thirteen fhillings and fix-pence to eighteen fhillings ; 
1792, it was from feven and fix-pence to nine fhillings: beer 
none; there was a brewery at Northumberland fome time ago, but 
it has been difcontinued: while it was carried on, ale fold for 
eighteen fhillings, and porter three pounds per barrel of thirty-one 

gals 
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gallons. Wages in the town two fhillings and three-pence a day ; 
in the country one fhilling and ten-pence, to two fhillings and three- 
pence and board. The common drink, cyder, or whifkey and 
water. 

Beef, three-pence per lb.; mutton, two-pence to three-pence; ve- 
nifon, two-pence to three-pence; thefe are bought at the butchers, 
or of farmers, who bring meat to town to retail ; butter at Chriftmas, 
one fhilling and fix-pence per Ib. | 

A cord of oak fire-wood, three fhillings and fix-pence ; hiccory, 
feven fhillings and fix-pence. 

Produce of wheat twenty to thirty bufhels an acre. A Mr, Grant, 
of Sunbury, one dry fummer, obtained fixty bufhels per acre. Indian 
corn has been had from fixty to feventy bufhels per acre, but one- 
half of this quantity is more common. The new lands and the {tony 
rich lands near the river are too rich for wheat, and require to be 

‘reduced by corn, flax or tobacco. Otherwife, unlefs in a very dry 
fummer, the grain fhoots up into ftraw, Wheat and barley grow 
beft on the tops of the hills, and even in ftony ground, 

Land, in the immediate vicinity of Sunbury, fells from eighteen 
to twenty-three pounds an acre. Building lots of one quarter or 
half an acre, in Northumberland or Sunbury, from one hundred te 
two hundred dollars each. Land, a few miles diftance, uncleared, 
twenty-two to thirty fhillings an acre, Land, with a log-cabin, a 
log-barn, and about one-fourth improved, 7, e. the trees cut down, ~ 
and the underwood grubbed up, about two pounds five failings ¢ or 
two pounds ten fhillings an acre. 

Two years ago, the land on which the town of Northumberland 
ftands, is faid to have been offered to fale by the proprietor for 
two thoufand pounds: he has fince refufed ten thowland pouiads 
for it. 

In 1793, the eftate of the late Lord Sterling was offered for fale 
at feven pounds ten fhillings an acre, which we apprehend to be 
the general price of cultivated land, in tolerable fituations all 
through this State. Of uncultivated land there is very little. The 
expenfe of travelling between Philadelphia and New-York, both as 
Ao carriages and as to living, is about one-third cheaper than bes 
‘tween the metropolis and any of the great towns in England, 
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NEW-YORK. 


At New-York, you. pay at the Tontine coffee-houfe eight dollars 
a week for board and lodging, wine excepted: in the former refpeé 
perfons are much better provided than in any place in England, 
where they pay only the fame price. The advantage in point of 
cheapnefs, for equal accommodations at an inn, is at leaft one-third 
in favour of New-York, beyond any of the great trading towns of 
England: board and lodging at private houfes may be had from five 
to feven dollars a week. 

At Albany, board and lodging in a plain family way is half a dol- 
laraday. Butter, eight-pence a lb. ; beef, two-pence three farthings ; 
eheefe, five-pence ; pork, two-pence three farthings. An eftate of 
five hundred acres, two miles from Albany, and four from Troy, 
part in woodland, fold in November, 1793, for three thoufand three 
hundred pounds currency, or eighteen hundred and fifty-fix pounds 
fterling. Fora farm of fixty acres, about feven miles from Albany, 
the farmer pays twenty-five fkipples, or eighteen bufhels and three 
quarters of wheat, per annum, as rent. 

For a farm, not far from the above, about feven or eight miles 
from Albany, confifting of one hundred acres of very rich land, long 
ago cleared, and one hundred acres more not cleared, having a 
good brick houfe and a commodious barn upon it, the owner in 
1793, afked two thoufand pounds. * 

Prices of previfions hereabout and at Skeneétady, which is inha- 
bited chiefly by Dutch, beef, one penny three farthings a Ib. ; 
cheefe five-pence; butter eight-pence half-penny ; apples one fhil- 
ling and five-pence a bufhel; wheat four fhillings and fix-pence ditto. 

About ten miles beyond Skeneétady, up the Mohawk river, beef 
fells at thirteen fhillings and fix-pence per cwt.; pork, three-pence 
farthing a |b.; turkeys one fhilling and five-pence ; geefe, one fhilling 
and five-pence; fowls, eight-pence half-penny; butter, fix-pence 
three farthings ; falt, eight fhillings per bufhel; cheefe, five-pence 
a lb. ; wheat, four fhillings a bufhel ;' wood, three fhillings and four 
pence a cord. Wages of a labourer, one fhilling and fix-pence to 
two fhillings in fummer, and fix-pence three farthings to one fhil- 
ling and three half-pence in winter, per day ; carpenters one fhils 
ling and fix-pence ; mafons, two fhillings, befides victuals, 

The canals intended to go from Skene@ady to Albany, and that. 
whieh will pats the falls of the North river and connec Saratoga 

with 
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with Albany, and that which is intended to obviate the little falls of 
the Mohawk river, are all likely to proceed. 

Land at the German flats fells from two pounds fifteen fhillings 
to eight pounds ten fhillings an acre. Land higher up toward the 
Black river, though good, not above a dollar. 

Land near Hartford in Connecticut, five potinds ten shillings to 
eight pounds ten fhillings an acre. 

Land upon one of the branches of the Delaware in New-York 
State, was offered for fale in London, in June 1794, for nine fhillings. 
an acre. 

Land near the Mifhoppen and Tufcorora creeks in Pennfylvania, 
about eight miles on the average, from the eaft branch of the Suf- 
quehannah, belonging to the perfon who owned the preceding parcel, 
was offered at the fame time for eight fhillings an acre in London. 

The price of two dollars was atked at the fame period and place 
for land near the Loyalfock, between the eaft and weft branches of 
Sufquehannah: and the fame for land in Luzerne country upon Lee 
hawannock. 

In this State the fettlers are more in the habit of ufing the afhes 
of their wood to make pot-afh, and diminifh the expenfe of clearing 
the land, than they are in Pennfylvania or the fouthern States. Ip 
July 1793, hearth afhes fold for fix-pence three farthings a bufhel 5 
field athes at five-pence half-penny ; it cofts two pounds four fhillings 
a ton to make them into pot-afh; five hundred bufhels of hearth, or 
feven hundred of field afhes, are computed to make a ton of pot~ 
afh, which at New-York is worth twenty-feven pounds, or one hune- 
dred and twenty dollars. But we think this allowance of athes hardly 
fufficient for the purpofe. : 

From thefe detached facts, collected from the eA Bae of pers 
fons on the fpot, the reader will be enabled to form a general opi- 
nion of the probable expenfes of a fettler in the Middle States. . It 
will be obferved in general, that where provifions are cheaper in 
one fituation than another, the advantage is in the expenditure of 
an income in nearly the fame proportion as the difadvantage to the 
Jandholder. 

With refpect to the weftern territory, provifions of all kinds, the 
produce of the country, are exceeding low in their price :, but the 
great diftance renders European commodities proportionably high, 
in moft inftances European goods will be Bea double the price 
they are at Eeladelpa 
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In the towns and villages of Kentucky, the following are the 
average prices of fome of the moft material articles: flour is from 
fix fhillings to nine fhillings per cwt. according to its quality; Indian 
corn from nine-pence to one fhilling per bufhel; beef, three half- 
pence to two-pence per lb. ; veal, two-pence half-penny ditto; mut- 
ton, three-pence ditto ; which high price is owing to the general defire 
the farmers have to increafe their ftocks; pork is from two-pence to 
two-pence half-penny per Ib. ; bacon from three-pence half-penny to 
four-pence ; bacon’ hams from four-pence to five-pence half-penny ; 
falt beef, two-pence ; hung or dried beef, three-pence. Neats tongues, 
fix-pence each ; buffalo ditto, nine-pence; dunghill fowls, ducks, 
Mufcovy ditto, geefe, turkeys, Guinea fowls and pigeons, are pro- 
portionably cheap; butter is from two-pence hailf-penny to three- 
pence half-penny per lb.; cheefe from two-pence to three-pence per 
ditto. , 

They have a variety of fifth in the rivers, the moft efteemed of 
which are the perch, trout, buffalo fifh and foft turtle. The perch 
is in fize from five to twelve pounds, is firm and fat in its feafon, 
which is from February until July. The trout is caught from eight 
to thirty pounds-weight. This fifh is too univerfally known and ad- 
mired to require any account of its excellence, particularly as the 
trout in England is the exact miniature of it. The buffalo fith is in 
fize from four to eight pounds, is a very fine fifh, but inferior té 
the two former. But the foft turtle is, perhaps, the molt deli- 
cious fifh in the world, and amply compenfates for their having no 
other teftaceous fith.. This turtle is gelatinous, except a fmail fhell 
upon its back, about the bignefs of the palm of the hand; the 
weight is from fix to ten pounds. 
 Moft people make their own fugar ; but when it is fold, the price 
is from three-perice to four-pence half-penny per pound, according 
to its finenefs. The bufinefs of fugar refining is only commencing, 
which makes it impoffible to fay exaétly what will be the general 
price of loaf or refined fugar; but we conclude it will be propor- 
tionably low with raw fugar, as the bufinefs can be carried on in 
this country at lefs expenfe than in Philadelphia and New-York, 
where the price of the neceffaries of life is fo much higher. Tea, 
coffee, chocolate and fpices, are higher here than in Philadelphia. 
Good green tea is from five fhillings to eight fhillings per 
pound ; imperial or gunpowder, ten fhillings and fix-pence ; pearl 
from twelve fhillings to fixteen fhillings; good fouchong from 
| four 
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four fhillings and fix-pence to feven fhillings per ditto ; bohéa from 
two fhillings to three fhillings and fix-pence; coffee from one fhil- 
ling and nine+pence to two fhillings ; chocolate from one filling 
and fix-pence to one fhilling and eight-pence. Spices are at leat 
twenty-five per cent. higher than they are at Sayan or Balti« 
more. 

In the year 1784, many officers who ferved in the American army 
duting the late war having fettled in this State with their famili 1€Sy 
and feveral families from England, Philadelphia, New- -Jerley, New- 
York and the New-England States, the country foon began to be 
chequered with genteel perfons, which operated both upon the 
minds and aétions of the back woods people, who conftituted the 
firft emigrants. A tafte for the decorum and elegance of the table 
was foon cultivated; and the pleafures of the garden were confidered 
not only as ufeful but amufing. Thefe improvements in the comforts 
of living and manners, have awakened a fenfe of ambition to infttu& 
their youth in ufeful and accomplifhed arts. Social pleafures are likes 
wife regarded as the moft ineftimable of humian poffeffions; the genius 
of friendfhip appears to fofter the emanations of virtue, while the 
cordial regard, and fincere defire of pleafing, produces the mot har- 
monious effects, Sympathy is regarded as the eflence of the human 
foul, participating of celefiial matter, and as a {park engendered to 
warm benevolence, and lead to the raptures of love and rational — 
felicity. 

With fuch fentiments the amufements of this State flow from the 
interchange of civilities, and a reciprocal defire of pleafing. That 
famenefs may not cloy, and make them dull, they vary the feene as 
the nature of circumftances will permit: the opening {pring brings’ 
with it the profpect of their fummer’s labour, and the brilliant fun 
actively warms into life the vegetable world, which blooms and yields 
a profufion of aromatic odours: a creation of beauty is now a 
- feaft of joy, and to look for amufements beyond this genial torrent 
of fweets would be a perverfion of nature, and a facrilege again 
heaven. 

- The gafon of fugar-making occupies the women, whofe mornings 
are cheered by the modulated buffoonery of the mocking bird, the 
tuneful fong of the thrufh, and the gaudy plumage of the parroquet. 
Feftive mirth crowns the evening. The bulinefs of the day being 
over, the men join the women in the fugar groves, where etichant- 
ment feems to dwell. The lofty trees wave their {preading branches- 


over 
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over a green turf, on whofe foft down the mildnefs of the evening 
invites the neighbouring youth to fportive play ; and while the rural. 
Neitors, with calculating minds, contemplate the boyifh gambols of 
a growing progeny, they recount the exploits of their early age, and 
in their enthufiafm forget there are fuch things as decrepitude and 
mifery. Perhaps a convivial fong, or a pleafant narration, clofes the 
fcene. 

Rational pteafures meliorate the foul; and by familiarizing man 
to uncontaminated felicity, fordid avarice and vicious habits are de- _ 
ftroyed. | stale 

Gardening and fithing conftitute fome part of the amufements of — 
both fexes. Flowers and their genera form one of the ftudies of 
the ladies; and the embellifhment of their houfes, with thofe which 
are known to be falutary, conftitute a part of their employment. 
Domeftic cares and mufic fill up the remainder of the day, and focial 
vifits without ceremony or form, leave them without ennui or dif- 
guft. The young men are too gallant to permit the women to 
have feparate amufements; and thus it is that even in Kentucky 
we find that fuavity and politenefs of manners univerfal, which can 
only be effected by feminine polith. 

The. autumn and winter produces not lefs pleafure. Evening 
vifits moftly end with dancing by the young people, while the more. 
aged indulge their hilarity, or difleminate iriformation in the difqui- 
fition of politics, or fome uleful art or {cience. | 

Such are. the amufements of this country, and fuch the mode of 
living, which have for their bafis hofpitality, and all the variety of 
good things that a luxuriant foil is capable of producing, without the 
alloy of contaminating vice and artificial wants . 


PREVALENT DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_All countries have fome peculiar difeafes, arifing from the cli-. 
mate, manner of living, occupations, predominant paffions, and 
other caufes, whofe feparate and combined influence is but imper- _ 
feétly known. In North-America we may count five :—nervous dif- 
orders, rheumatifim, intermitting fevers, lofs of teeth and colds. It 
is remarkable, that nervous complaints are at prefent more frequent 
in Europe tham they formerly were. They {pring in a great meafure 
from the indulgencies of a civilifed life ; but in America thefe fiends 
infeft with lefs difcrimination on the dwellings of induftry and tem- 


perance. Proteus-like they aflume every fkape, and often bafile the 
beft 
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beft phyficians. Their baneful effect on the mind requires the ferious 
attention of legiflators, divines, and moral philofophers: we have 
often witneffed their amazing influence on religious fentiments. When 
extreme, they derange the whole fyftem, ob{cure the intellects, be- 
wilder the imagination, prevent the natural order and operation of all 
the paffions ; the foul vibrates between apathy and morbid fenfibi- 
lity ; fhe hatcs when fhe fhould love, and grieves when fhe ought to 
Tejoice; fhe refembles a difordered clock, that after a long filence, 
chimes till you are tired, and often inftead of one, ftrikes twelve. ’ 
Theie extremes are indeed rare, but the more general degrees are 
“Mill analogous, and produce a great fum of evil. 

Slight rheumatic pains are almoft epidemic in fome feafons of 
‘the year. Yet thefe are fcarcely worth mentioning in comparifon 
to the fevere fits that afflict a great number of perfons, even in the 
earlier parts of life, growing more frequent and violent with age, not 
feldom attended with lamenefs, and contraétion of limbs. 

Fever and ague is here, as in other countries, the plague of marfhy 
and fenny fituations, but what is fingular, it alfo vifits the borders of 
‘limpid ftreams. The leffer degree of it, generally called dumb ague,is — 
not rare in the moft falubrious places during the months of September 
and Oétober. Through all the low countries from north to fouth 
this difeafe rages in a variety of hideous forms ; and chiefly doth the 
fury quertan with livid hue, haggard looks, and trembling fkeleton — 
limbs, embitter the life of multitudes: many linger under it for years, 
‘and become {fo difpirited, as not even to feck any remedy. It isa 
foul fource of many other difeafes, often terminating in. deadly drop- 
fies and confumptions. 

Premature lofs of teeth is in many refpeéts a fevere misfortune. By 
impairing maftication, and confequently digeftion, it difpofes for many 
‘diforders., It injures the pronunciation, and is a particular difadvan- 
‘tage in a great republic, where fo many citizens are public {peakers ; 
it expofes the mouth and throat to cold, and various accidents ; it di- 
minifhes the pleafure of eating, which is a real, though not fublime 
-pleafure of life, and which we have heard fome perfons very emphati- 
eally regret. Finally, it is a mortifying ftroke to beauty, and as fuch 
deeply felt by the fair fex. Indeed, that man muit be a ftoic, who 
can without pity behold a blooming maiden of eighteen afflicted by 
- this infirmity of old age! This confideration is the more important, 
as the amiable affections of the human foul are not lefs exprefled 
by the traits and motions of the lips, than by the beaming eye. We 
qe 24 have 
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have not. mentioned. the pains of tooth-ach, becaufe they are not 
more common or violentin this country than in fome others, where 
lofs of teeth is rare ; many perfons here lofing their teeth without 
much pain. | 

The complaint of catching cold.is heard almoft every day, and in 
eyery company. This extraordinary diforder, little known in fome 
countries, is alfo very common in England. An eminent phy/fician 
of that country faid, that ‘* colds kill more people than the plague.” 
Indeed, many fevere diforders originate from it among the Amerij- 
caus, as well as amongft Europeans: itis probably often the fource 
of the before-mentioned chronic difeafes. When it does not pros 
duce fuch. effects, it is neverthelefs a ferious evil, being attended 
with lofs. of appetite, hoarfenefs, jore eyes, head-ach, pains and 
fwellings in the face, tooth and ear-ach, rheums, liftlefs languor 
and lowne/s of /pirits : wherefore Shenftone had tome reafon to call 
this uneafinels @ checked perfpiration. Great numbers in fome parts of 
the United States experience more or lefs thefe fymptoms, and are 
in fome degree valetudinarians for one third of the year. 

Eminent medical authors have, indeed, treated of thefe diftempers ; 
and fome American phyficians deferve applaufe for their theoretical 
and practical exertions. Still it is devoutly to be wifhed that thefe 
national evils may draw a more pointed attention; the limits of our 
defign, however, permit only a few additional remarks. 

Thele diftempers frequently co-exift in the moft unhealthy parts of 
the country, and not feldom affliét individuals with united force. 
Compaflion for fuffering fellow citizens ought in this cafe to animate 
invettigation of thofe general and complicated local caufes. The ex 
treme variablenefs of the weather is univerfally deemed a principal 
-and general caufe of colds, and of the diforders by them produced ; 
the fall and rife of the thermometer by 20 a 30 degrees within 
lefg. than four and twenty hours, difturbing the ftrongeft con- 
flitutions, and ruining the weak. A moft important defideratum is 
-therefore the art of hardening the bodily fyftem againft thefe violent 
impreflions. ; or, in other words, accommodating it to the climate. 
The general ftamina of ftrength fupport it under the exceffes of both 
cold and heat; the latter is, however, the moft oppreffive, as we 
_ an lefs elude it by artificial conyeniencies. The Americans fuffer, 
efpecially during the fummer four, till 6 a 8, critical extremes, when 
the thermometer after 86 a 92. degrees, falls f{uddenly to 60. Could 
means be found. to blunt thefe attacks on. the human-conftitution, 

| they 
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they would fave multitudes from death and lingering difeafes. Some- 
times this crifis happens as late as medium September, and is in a few 
days fucceeded by the autumnal frofts; in fuch cafe weak perfons 
receive a fhock, from which they cannot recover during the autumn, 
and which aggravate the maladies of the winter, efpecially when it is 
early and rigorous. 

Searching for general caufes of the beforementioned diftempers in the 
popular dict, the following circumftances fhould be examined : excef- 
five ufe of animal food, efpecially pork ; the common drink of inferior 
{pirituous liquors, both foreign and home made, not to mention a 
too frequent intemperance even in the beft kinds; the conftant ufe of 
tea among the fair fex, drank generally very oz and ftrong, and often 
by the pooreft clafles, of a bad quality. 

In the general modes of drefs we plainly difcern thefe defects :— 
the tight-bodied clothes, worn by both fexes, increafe the heat ofa 
fultry fummer ; the clofe lacing and cumberfome head-drefles of the 
ladies are efpecially injurious to health. The winter cloathing is too 
thin forthe climates of the northern and middle States, which js for 
feveral months at times equally cold with the north of Europe. Few 
_ perfons fufficiently preferve their feet from the baneful dampnefs of 
the fluth occafioned by the frequent viciffitudes of hard frofts and 
heavy rains during the winter; women generaily wear ftuff thoes : 
the American leather, though otherwife good, is very fpongy, a de- 
fect owing to the precipitate procefs of tanning. Nor does either 
fex guard the head againft the piercing north-weft wind, which 
is general for five or fix months: on journeys efpecially, the 
men fhould exchange their hats for caps that cover eos ears els 
cheeks. 

In the modes of lodging thefe improprieties are steinates the 
poorer, or more indolent people, efpecially in the lefs improved parts 
of the country, frequently dwell in houfes that are open to the driving 
fnow and chilling blaft : good houfes often want clofe doors: Va clan 
of fix or eight inches near the floor admits a {trong current of cold. 
air, which fenfibly affects the leys. Such honfes cannot be fufficiently 
warmed by the common fire places; hence the frequent complaint, 
that the fore part of the body is-almoft roafted, while the. back is 
freezing ; a fituation very unnatural, productive of rheumatifm and 
other diftempers. The larger towns of North-America have, with 
their {pacious ftreets, a number of narrow alleys, which are pecus 
_liarly detrimental in a fultr y climate, and in co- operation with 
Vou, Ill. ; gC the 
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the flovenly habits of their poorer inmates, are nurferies of 
difeafe. ; 

Among the general cuftoms which may influence health, the moft _ 
ftriking is an exceffive, and in fome cafes an ill-judged cleanlinefs: the 
continual wafhing of houfes, efpecially in the cold feafon, has, we are | 
confident, coft the lives of many eftimable women, and entailed 
painful difeafes on their families. 

In the bufinefs of life we often remark a very irregular application ; 
indolence} fueceeded by hurry and intenfe fatigue. his muft parti- 
cularly injure hufbandmen, as the negleét of a day may damage 
a precious crop, if it is not compenfated by exertions, which 
in the fultry heat. of fummer are very trying to the ftrongeft confti- 
tutions. | 

As to nervous diforders, philanthropy compels us to remark, that, 
befides their general conneétion with a fickly conftitution, they have 
in a great meafure originated from two fingular caufes. One is the con- 
vulfion of public affairs during and for fome time after the war, which 
occafioned many and great domeftic diftreffes, The natural events of 
the war are univerfally known, and numbers of virtuous citizens alfo 
feel the direeffects of the fucceeding anarchy, efpecially in the lofs of 
property.* The operations of this caufe are, however, continually 
leffened by time that cures our griefs, or buries them in the grave; 
and fuch evils will, under Providence, be for ever prevented by the 
new confederation of the United States. The other caufe is that 
gloomy fuperftition diffeminated by ignorant, illiberal preachers, the 
bane of focial joy, of real virtue, and of a manly fpirit.¢ This 


* Not by violence, but the well-known diforders of paper money in various” 
forms. _ 

++ Perhaps, however, ere long it will be found, and univerfally acknowledged, that the 
prevalence of nervous diforders in Europe and America is owing to an ill-directed or 
corrupt education, particularly amongft females, where they moft prevail ; indeed, it is. 
hardly poffible to contemplate the prefent fyftem of education without being convinced of 
this truth, Inftead of fortifying the mind with fentiments fuited to the various viciffi- - 
tudes to which we are ex pofed'in this life; inftead of enlarging and cultivating the mindy 
and preparing it to meet adverfity and profperity without being difmayed at the one, or 
lifted up with the other, the whole attention is paid to exterior accomplifhments; and the 
_ mind neglected, becomes the victim of unruly paflions, of affectation, and a contemp- 
tible {pecies of falfe delicacy, or elf of defpondency ; either, or all of which, if they are 


not the immediate caufe, are yet the means by which nervous diforders are fed and 
nourifhed, ! 


phantom, 
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phantom of darknefs will be difpelled by the rays of {cience, and the 
bright charms of rifing civilization.* 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL PRODUCE AND RURAL 
ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES, &C. 


The following obfervations and remarks are made with a particular 

reference to thofe who may adopt the farming bufinefs, and of courfe 
fix their refidence at a diftance from cities and towns. ‘The United 
States, if they are truly wife, will continue to give every poffible en- 
couragement to agriculture ; and thouyh it is certainly their wifdom 
to purfue a manufacturing fyftem, yet it would be highly injurious 
for them to give it a preference ; indeed, their great object fhould 
be to make commerce and manufactures fubfervient to the caufe of 
agriculture, and to make the latter the bafis of the former. . To do 
-otherwife, would be perverting the order of nature. Agriculture 
has made a wonderful progrefs in feveral countries, fince it became 
the bufinefs and favourite amufement of philofophers and men of tafte ; 
and the American farmer may reap great advantage from the many 
excellent writings on this fubjeét, but much improvement is yet 
wanting in every part of this noble {cience ;_ befides, their local cir- 
cumftances require in fome cafes peculiar methods. The United 
States extend through feveral climates, and the general irregularity 
of the feafons mingles the diverfity of climate in every State; Penn- 
fylvania, for inftance, has often within two or three months the cli- 
mates of Sweden, England, and Italy. This points out the pro- 
priety of adopting fome practices from different countries, and eftab- 
lifhing others as their own. 

As men of property and fcience have embraced the occupation of 
‘farmers in America, and as a majority of the Houfe of Reprefenta- 

tives, if not of the Senate, are of this clafs of men, as well as the 
prefident, we may reafonably expect that every attention will be paid 
to a fubjeét fo important in itfelf, and whereon fo much of the hap- 
pinefs of America depends. Before, however, we offer any obfervas 
tions on the theory or practice of American farming, we fhall endea- 
your to give as full and comprehenfive an account as our plan will 
admit, of the vegetable productions of the United States ; however, 


* It is pleafing to fee how fanaticifm declines with agricultural improvement in many”. 
new fettlements, and how refinement of public manners keeps pace with a preference of 


enlightened teachers. 
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as few perfons in the United States have ftudied natural hiftory as a 
{cience, the beft information on this fubject mutt be very im perfec ; 
the following we truft will, however, be found as complete as 
any that is at prefent extant. 


FOREST TREES. 


Exim, wlnus Americana. Of this tree there is but one fpecies, of 
which there are two varieties, the white and the red. ‘The inner 
rind of both is ftringy and tough, and is frequently ufed for the 
bottoms of chairs, and for bed cords. The wood is not eafily fplit, 
and therefore ferves for the naves of wheels. The bark of the 
white elm is ufed medicinally for the gravel. The European 
ELM, ulmus campeffris, is fo far naturalized as to propagate itfelf in 
copfes. 7 

SASSAFRAS, laurus faffafras, is commonly found in moift land, 
It does not, in this ftate, grow toa large fize. Its roots, bark and 
leaves have an aromatic {mell. It affords a valuable ingredient for 
beer as well as for medicinal purpofes. The wood makes hand 


fome bedfteads, and it is faid that bugs will not be found in them for 


Several years. The spice woop, Jaurus benzoin, or as it is com- 
monly called rever sBusu, is another fpecies of the Jaurus, 
common in New-Hampfhire : it is more aromatic than the faffafras. 


In the weftern country, its fruit and bark are ufed as a fubftitute 
for pimento. 


WiLp CHERRY. Of: this they have many fpecies, but they have” 


not been well arranged and properly diftinguifhed. They are 
very numerous in land which has been newly cleared, if not kept 
down by culture. The wood of the largeft cherry tree, prunus Vir- 
giniana, is very highly efteemed in cabinet work, being of a firm 
texture, a fmooth grain, anda beautiful colour, between red and 
yellow. 
Basswoob, or LIME TREE, ¢tilia Americana, is fometimes fawed 
into boards, which are very white, but foft, and eafily warped. 
Locust, robina pfeudo acacia, is excellent fewel. Its trunk ferves 
for durable pofts fet in the ground, and may be fplit into trunnels for 
fhips, which are equal to any wood for that purpofe. It thrives on 
fandy and gravelly foils, and its leaves enrich them. For thefe 
-reafons, the cultivation of the locuft has been thought an object wor- 
thy of attention, efpecially as it is a tree of quick growth. For 
feveral years paft it has been injured by a beetle inftét, which 
bores 
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bores a hole through its trunk. Many trees have been entirely kil- 
led, and this circumftance has proved a difcouragement to their pro- 
pagation. 

Biren. Of this they have four fpecies. 1, Waite, detula alba. 
The bark of this tree is a fubftance of a fingular kind, and is per- 
haps the only bark which is lefs liable to rot than the wood which it 
inclofes. The whole interior fubftance of a fallen tree is frequently 
found rotten, whilft the bark remains found. This bark is compofed 
of feveral lamina, eafily feparable, of a firm confiftence, thin, flexible, 
Joft and imooth: it may be written upon like paper : it is very in- 
flammable, emitting a vivid flame and a very denfe, black fmoke, 
which might eafily be collected like lamp black. Of this bark the 
Indians formed difhes, boxes, and light portable canoes, which 
they fewed together with flender but tough filaments of the roots of 
ipruce and cedar, cementing the joints with turpentine. 2. Brack, 
betula nigra, The heart of this tree is of a beautiful brown, and is 
frequently {plit and turned: it makes handfome bedfteads, chairs, 
- and tables. Much of it is exported to Europe. 3. RED oR YELLOW, 

betula lenta. This is chiefly ufed for fewel, and is much efteemed. 
4. Aupsr, detula alaus. Its bark is much employed in dying 
a dark brown. The wood, when of a proper fize, makes excel- 
lent charcoal. It is common in {wamps and by the fide of rivers and 

brooks. . 

Oax. Of this they have four fpecies.. 1. Buack, gquercus 
nigra. The inner bark is ufed for tanning; the timber for 
the keels of fhips. 2. Rep, guercus rubras OF this f{pecjes 
there are three varieties. 1. The red, which grows fometimes 
on high and dry land, but delights in a moft foil, and is ge- 
nerally found on the declivities of hills and borders of {wamps. 
The wood of this tree is eafily riven, and makes excellent ftaves 
for molafles and for dry cafks. 2. The /wamp oak, which is 
found in low wet places. It is poffeffed of greater elafticity than any 
other oak. Splints of this wood have been fubftituted for whale- 
bone. 3. Yellow, which grows on hills and dry ridges of land, 
makes the beft of pipe ftaves and fhip timber.* 3. Waits, guercus 
alba. 4. SHRUB, Of GROUND OAK, guercus pumila. It is found on 


* This arrangement of the oaks is fuggefted by Dr. Cutler. In common parlance, 
-the oak, which is ufed for pipe ftaves and fhip timber, is called the upland white oak ; it 
ig one of the mot ufeful and valuable trees of the American forett, 


barren 


* 
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barren hills and plains. It produces a gall, which is evidently thé 
nidus of an infect, and has been ufed as an ingredient in writing ink, 
There is another oak, called the che/nwt, or new-found oak ; but 


whether it be of a different {pecies, or a variety. of either fpecies 


above-mentioned, has not been determined. 5. CHEsNUT OAK, 
guercus prinus. Whether this is a different fpecies, or only a variety 


of either of the fpecies before mentioned, we believe is not yet deter- © 
mined. 6, Live OAK, guercus Firginiana. BLACK JACK OAK, ~ 


guercusaquatica. The two latter are peculiar to the fouthern States. 

Watnur. The American fpecies of this genus have been con- 
founded by botanical writers. There are at leaft three in New-Hamp- 
fire.’ ¥. WHITE, Of ROUND NUT HiccorY, jfuglans alba. 
Its fap is fweet, but does not flow freely. Its wood is fmooth 
and tough, and is much ufed for gun ftocks, axe handles, and 
walking flicks. 2. SHAG BARK, juglans cineria ?* The wood 
of this tree is not fo valuable as the white, but the fruit is preferable, 
being larger, and having a fofter fhell. 3.O1L NUT, or BUTTER 
wut. This fpecies has been called by fome authors, jvglaas alba, 
and by others, juglans nigra. It differs fpecifically from both, and 


therefore Dr. Cutler has given it the diftinguifhing name of juglans 
eaihartica, exprefiive of the peculiar property of its bark, the extract _ 


of which is one of the beft cathartics in the materia medica. It nei- 


ther produces gripings, nor leaves the patient coftive, and may be — 


ammade efficacious, without hazard, by increafing the dofe. Its operation, 


is kind and fafe, even in the moft delicate conftitutions. It isan — 


excellent family medicine, is well adapted to hofpitals, navies, and 


armies. It was much ufed by the military phyficians in the late war, — 


and it may become a valuable article of exportation. It is faid to 
be one of the beft antidotes againft the bite of the rattlefnake. The 


fruit of this tree, when gathered young, in the beginning of July, makes 
an excellent pickle; when ripe, it is a fattening food for fwine: its 
fhell is black, hard and rough: its kernel contains a large quan-— 
tity of a rich fweet oil: its wood makes good fencing ftuff; and 


fs 
r 3% <¢ ¥ am uncertain whether this be the cimeria of authors, ani therefore have added 


«the mark of interrogation. If it be not the cizeria (to which the charaéters pretty 
- & well agree) it has no fpecific name.” Dr. Cutler, 


+ Inthe fouthern, and weftern parts of the United States,. this tree is found in very 


great abundance. The Indians preferved the oil which they extracted from the nuts 


OF this we have an early teftimony in the journal of Ferdinando de Soto, A. D. 1540, 


When he came'to Chiaha, fituate near the Apalachian mountains, about the lathude of ~ 
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‘ite bark, befides the medicinal virtues which it poffeffes, has a quality - 
of dying ieveral fhades of grey and black. 

Cuesnut, fagus caftanea, is chiefly wled for fencing; itis Rraight, 
coarie grained, eafily riven and very durable: it is ierone {pit 
into ftaves and heading for dry cafks. 

Beacu, fagus /ylvatica. Of this there are three varieties ; 
the white and the red are ufed as fewel; the black is {mall and tough, 
and is ufed only for withes and {fwitches. 

HOoRNBEAM, carpinus betulus, is a {mall but tough tree, andis ufed 
only for levers, hand {pikes and ftakes. 

Button woop, platanus occidentalis, is a large tree, but as tough 
as the hornbeam ;: it is ufed for windlafles, wheels and blocks. 

‘Pine, pinus. Of this genus they have at leaft feven {pecies. 1. 
‘The WHITE PINE, pinus firobus, is undoubtedly the prince of 
the American foreft in fize, age, and majefty of appearance. More: 
of this {pecies have been produced in New-Hampfhire, and the 
eaftern counties of Maflachufetts, than in all America befides. Thefe. 
trees have a very thiy fap, and are diflinguifhed by the name of. 
matt pine frem the fucceeding growth of the fame fpecies, which are. 
called faplings. The bloffom of this and other pines appear about 
the middle of June ; its fwrina is of a bright yellow, and fo fubtil that 
it is exhaled with vapour from the earth, afcends into the clouds 
and falls with rain, forming a yellow {cum on the furface of the 
water, which the ignorant erroneoufly call fulphur, from the fimi~ | 
larity of its colour. | 

When a matt tree is to be felled, much preparation is neceflary. 
So tall a flick, without any limbs nearer the ground than eighty 
or a hundred feet, is in great danger of breaking in the fall. To pre- 
went this, the workmen havea contrivance which they call dedding the 
“tree, which is thus executed. They know in what direction the tree: 
will fall, and they cut down a number of {maller trees which grow in 
that direction ; or if there be none, they draw others to the {pot, and: 
place them fo that the falling tree may lodge on their branches ; 
which breaking or yielding under its preflure, render its fall ealy and 
fafe. A time of deep fnow is the moft favourable feafon, as the rocks 
are then covered, anda natural’ bed is formed to receive Bisse tree. 


37> he found great ftore of oil of walnuts, clear as ies and. of good. tafte,” 
Purchas, vol. v. pe 1539. The Indians of N ew-England extracted an oil from Avorn, 
by boiling them in water with afhes of gunk, or the rotten heart of maple. 
Toffelyn’s Voyage. 
Whea 
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When fallen it is examined, and if to appearance it be found, it fs i 


cut in the proportion of three feet in length to every inch of its dia- 


meter, fora maft; but if intended for a bow{prit or a yard, it is cut 
fhorter: if it be not found throughout, or if it break in falling, it is 
cut into logs for the faw mill. : 
When a matt is to be drawn, as’ its length will not admit of its 
palling in a crooked road, a ftraight path is cut and cleared for it 
through the woods. If it be cut in the neighbourhood of a large 
river, it is drawn to the bank and rolled into the water, or in the 
winter it is laid on the ice to be floated away at the breaking up of 
the river in the fpring. From other fituations mafts are now con- 
veyed twenty, thirty or forty miles to the landing-places, at. the 
head .of the tide, and as the diftance has increafed, more fafe and 
eafy modes of conveyance have been invented. Formerly, if drawn 
on wheels, the maft was raifed by levers, and hung by chains under 
- the axle. In this cafe it was neceflary to ufe very {trong and heavy 
chains, and wheels of fixteen or eighteen feet in diameter, that the 
maft, in pafling, might be cleared from the grojind, which was often: 
encumbered with rocks and ftumps. Now, the common wheels and. 
chains are ufed, and the largeft fttck, by a very eafy operation, is 
raifed on the axle. To perform this, the wheels being brought near 


to it, are canted; the axle being fet in a perpendicular pofition, one — 
wheel on the ground and the other aloft ; the maft is then rolled: — 


over the rim and fpokes of the lower wheel, and faftened to the axle; 
and when it is thus fixed, a chain, which is previoufly made faft to. 


the oppofite fide of the upper wheel, is hooked to a yoke of oxen, © 


who, by a jerk, bring down the upper ‘and raife the lower wheel,. 
and thus both are brought into their proper pofition, with the maf. 
mounted on the axle. They ufe two pairs of wheels, one at each: 
end of the maft; by which means, it is not galled by friction on 
the. ground, and the draught is rendered much eafier for the cattle. 


When a maft is to be drawn on the fnow, one end is placed ona 
fled, fhorter, but higher than the common fort, and refts on a ftrong 
block, which, is laid acrofs the middle of the fled. Formerly, the a 
butt-end was placed foremoft, and faftened by chains to the bars of ~ ' 


the fled, which was attended by this inconvenience ; that in fidelong: 
-ground, the ftick by its rolling would overfet the fled, and the 
drivers had much difficulty either to prevent or remedy this difafter, 


by the help of levers and ropes. The invention of the {wivel-chain, 
precludes this difficulty. One part of this chain is faftened to the — 
4 et tongue 


a 
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tongue of the fled, and the other to the {malleft end of the maft, by 
means of a circular groove cut in it; one of the intermediate links 
is a fwivel, which, by its eafy turning, allows the ftick to roll from 
fide to fide, without overturning the fled. In defcending a long and 
fteep hill, they have a contrivance to prevent the load from making 
, too rapid a defcent, Some of the cattle are placed behind it; a chain | 
which is attached to their yokes is brought forward and faltered to 
the hinder end of the load, and the refiftance which is made by 
thefe cattle checks the defcent. This operation is called sailing. 
The moft dangerous circumftance is the pafling over the top of a 
fharp hill, by which means the oxen which are neareft to the tongue 
are fometimes fufpended, till the foremoft cattle can draw the matt 
fo far over the hill, as to give them opportunity to recover thie 
ground, In this cafe the drivers are obliged to ufe much judgment. 
and care, to keep the cattle from being killed. There is no other 
Way to prevent this inconvenience than to level the roads, 

The beft white pine trees are fold for mafts, bow{prits and yards, 
for large thips.* Thofe of an inferior fize, partly unfound, crooked 


* Douglafs, vol. il. p. 53, fpeaks of a white pine, cut near Dunftable in 1736, 
which was “ ftraight and found, feven feet eight inches in diameter, at the butt end.” 
He alfo fays, that when ¢ Colonel Partridge’ (formerly Lieutenant-Governor of New-= 
Hampfhire) ¢ had the maft contraét, he fent home a few of thirty-eight inches, and two 
of forty-two inches,” 

Mr. Belknap obtained from the books of the late contraftor, Mark Hunking 
Wentworth, Efg. deceafed, the following account of the fize and value of fuch flicks 


as he fent to England for the ufe of the navy. 


Matts. Yards. Bowfprits. 
Diameter Sterling. Diameter ~ Sterling ~ Diameter Sterling 


in inches. - value. 


in inches. value. in inches. value. 


\ £- Se 8: 5, 
28. 13°58 15. oO 
26 16 0 16 o 0° 
CMe 18 oO 17 6 10 
23 23.0 18 9 0 
29 28 0 19 1r 4 
30 oo Ren 20 14 10 
31 44 0 21 18 To 
22. 56 oO 22 2 © 
ae OPO 23 . 25 FO 
34 goo 24 at 9 


~. N. B. It muft be obferved, that all thefe were hewn into the proper thape before 
“the final dimenfions were taken, which determined their value. 
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or broken in falling, are either fawn into planks and boards, of 
formed into canoes, or cut into bolts for the ufe of coopers, or fplit 
and fhaved into clapboards and fhingles.’ Boards of this wood are 
much ufed for wainfcoting.and cabinet work ; it is of {mooth grain, 
and when free from knots, does no injury to the tools of the work- 
mien; but the foftnefs of its texture fubjects it to fhrink and {well 
with the weather. The fapling pine, though ‘of the fame {pecies, 
js not fo firm and {mooth as the veteran pine of the forett, and is” 
more fenfibly affected by the weather. 

The ftumps and roots of the matt pine are very durable. It is 
4 common faying, that ** no man ever cut down a pine, and lived 
** to fee the ftump rotten.” After many years, when the roots 
have been loofened by the froft, they are, with much labour, cut, / 
and dug out of the ground, and being turned up edgeway, are fet — 
for fences to fields, in which ftate they have been known to remain 
found for half a century. A collection of thefe roots would make 
an impenetrable abéazis, which nothing but fire could eafily deftroy. | 

Before the revolution, all white pines, excepting thofe growing — 
in any townfhip granted before the twenty-firft of September, 1722, 
were accounted the king’s property, and heavy penalties were an- 4 
nexed to the cutting of them, without leave from the king’s fur- 
_veyor. Since that event, thefe trees, like all others, are the pro- 

perty of the landholder. | 

2. The YELLow PINE, pinus pinea, is harder and heavier that 
the’ white, but never grows to the fame fize; its planks and boards 
are uted for the floors of houfes and the decks of fhips. 

3. The pircu ping, pinus teda, is the hardeft and _heavieit 
_ of all the pines; it is fometimes put to the fame ufes as the yellow 
pine; but at prefent the principal ufe of it is for fewel. When burnt 
‘in kilns, it makes the beft kind of charcoal; its knots and roots 
being full of the terebinthine oil, afford a light furpaffing candles} 
its foot is collected, and ufed for lamp black. The making of tar — 
from it is now wholly difufed. Formerly, when it was made, the © 
method was this: a piece of clay ground was chofen; or if fuch 
could not conveniently be had, the earth was paved with ftone or 
brick, in a circular form, about twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, 
raifed in the middle, and a circular trench was drawn round it a few 
inches in depth. The wood being cut and fplit, was fet upright in 
a conicabpile, and covered on every fide with fods, a hole being left 
cae, at the top, where the pile was fet on fire. The eonfined heat 

melted 
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melted the refinous juices of the wood, which flowed out at the 
bottom into the circular trench, and was conducted, by other gut-: 
ters, to holes in the earth, in which were fet barrels to receive ite 
Turpentine is collected from every f{pecies of the pine, by boxing 
the trees; that from the white pine is the pureft; it fometimes diftils 
from the tree in beautifully tranfparent drops. 

4. The Larcn, pinus larix, is the only tree of the wevetieciiie 
quality which fheds its leaves in autumn. Its turpentine is faid to 
be the fame with the Burgundy pitch. 

5. The Fir, pinus balfamea, yields a fine balfam, which is con- 
tained in {mall blifters on the exterior furface of its bark. This balfam 
is ufed both as an external and internal medicine. The wood is coarfer 
and more brittle than the pine, and is feldom either hewn or fawn. 

6. SPRUCE, piaus Canadenfis ; of this they have two varieties, the 
white and the black. The white Spruce is tall and flender, its grain 
is twifting, and when {tripped of its bark it will crack in a warm 
fun; it is the worft wood for fewel, becaufe of its continual fnap- 
ping; in this refpe& it exceeds hemlock and chefnut, both which 
are remarkable for the fame ill quality; it is fometimes formed into 
oars for large boats, but is inferior to afh; it is often fed for {pars, 
for fencing ftuff and for {caffolding ;. for all which purpofes its form 
and texture render it very convenient, as it is ftraight and tough, 
and may be had of any fize from two inches to two feet in diameter. 
The dlack fpruce is ufed only for beer; the young twigs of, it are 
boiled till the bark may eafily be {tripped from the wood, and being 
fweetened with molaffes, make one of the moft pleafant and whole- 
fome beverages which nature affords: of this {pruce is made the ef- 
fence, which is as well known in Europe as in America, 

7 The wEmuicck, piaus abies, is, in ftature, the next tree to 
the maft pine ; it grows largeft in {wampy land, and is very ftraight ; 
its grain is coarfe, and is not eafily fplit or hewn, but is fawed into 
planks, joifts and laths: its chief excelience in building is, that it 
holds a nail exceedingly well; it makes good flooring for bridges 
and barns, and the round timber is very durable in wharfs and 
dams: the bark is excellent for tanning leather: The balfam of the 
hemlock is ufed medicinally, but it cannot be collected in any great 
quantities. | 

WHITE CEDAR, OF ARBOR VITM, thuje occidentalis. 

- jontes R, OF RED CEDAR, juaiperus F ee ie: ‘it produces the 
piper oe 3 
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The white cedar of the fouthern States, cupreffus thyoides, is a 
very different tree from the white cedar of the northern States; but 
the red cedar is the fame in all the States; it isa juniper, ‘and is a 
{fpecies of that in Europe which produces the juniper berries ; the 
wood of the red cedar is more durable, when fet in the earth, than 
any other wood growing in America. 

They have another fpecies of juniper, suniperus fabina, which 
does not rife more than eighteen inches from the ground ;. but the 
branches extend horizontally feyeral yards, and form; in open paf- 
tures, an extenfive bed of evergreen: the leaves are mixed with 
oats, and given to horfes to deftroy the worms, which infeft their 
bowels. 

Cy PRESS, cuprefjus d iPicha, found only in the fouthern States, 
ufed for fhingles and other purpofes, grows in {wamps and very 
large. 
| WHITE. WILLOW, Jalix alba, is mrceeree tr an exotic, but now 


well naturalifed and much propagated. “* The bark of this tree is 


ufed as a fubftitute for the cortex Peruviana,” or Peruvian bark. 

. SWAMP WILLOW, falix ; this is the firft tree that-fhows its blof- 
foms in the {pring ; and in fome feafons its white flowers exhibit a 
delightful appearance, when all the neighbouring trees remain in 
their wintry hue. 


PoPLAR OF ASPEN, populus tremula. This tree is more frequently 


found in open or clear Jand than in thick woods ; it is of quick 
growth ; the wood is white, foft and fmooth ; it is ufed for lafts and 
_ and heels of thoes, and for fome kinds of funk work. 
- BLACK POPLAR, or BALSAM TREE. This is a beautiful forett 
tree, of a large fize and quick growth, very proper for walks and 
fhades ; its buds, in the fpring, are fall of a rich balfam, refembling 
the baliam of Peru: as the buds expand the balfam difappears. 

Of the marr E they have three {pecies: I The WHITE, acer negundos 
the wood of this tree, efpecial ly that which is curled i in its grain, is much 
ufed i in cabinet work ; it 1s firm and fmooth; it takes a fine pol lith, and 


may be ftained of the colour of black walnut or mahogany. 2 The q 


REQ, acer rubrum, grows in fwamps, and is. fit, only for fuel. 30 
The eLack or rocx maple exceeds the others in this refpect, being 
of a very clofe texture, hard and heavy, even when per fectly drys 
But the grand excéllency of this tree is the faccharine quality of its 
fap, which has obtained for it the name of SUGAR MAPLE, acer 


Su 1b barinune 
Of 


‘ 
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Of asu they have two fpecies, 1.The wits asH, frawinus ex- 
eelfier ; this; in good land, grows to the fize of three feet in diametter ; 
jt is very tall, ftraight and tough; its leaves and bark are an antitlote 
to the venom of the rattle-(nake; the wood is eafily riven, and 
makes durable rails for fences; it is alfo formed into oars and hand- 
fpikes, and ferves for the frames of ploughs, carts, fleighs and 
riding carriages, and for the handles of many ufeful tools in agri- 
cultural and mechanical employments. 2. The other fpecies is 
BLACK AsH, fraxinus Americana, of which the RED and YELLOW 
are varieties. Splints of the wood of afh are obtained by pounding 
it with a maul, and are employed in making bafkets and brooms : 
this knowledge was probably derived from the Indians. The roots 
of yellow afh are ufed by turners for the making of plates and bowls. 

After going through the catalogue of foreft trees, it may be prio- 
per to ebferve, that all woods which grow on high land are more 
firm and folid, and better for timber or fuel, than thofe which grow 
in {wamps: the fame difference may generally be obferved between 
thofe in the open grounds, and thofe in.the thick fhade in the foreft. 
The pine is an exception to this remark; but whether the immente 
age or fuperior ftature of the foreft pine be the caufes which render 
it more firm than that which is found in the paftures, cannot at pre- 
fent be afcertained. 

From feveral experiments made by the Count de Buffon, it np- 
pears, that the wood of trees, ftripped of their bark in the fpring, 
and left to dry ftanding till they are dead, is harder, heavier and 
ftronger, more folid and durable, than that of trees felled in their 
park ; and that the fappy part of weod without bark 1s not only 
ftronger than the common, but much more fo than the heart of 
wood in bark, though lefs heavy: the phyfical caufe of this aug- 
mentation of ftrength and folidity he thus explains: * Trees increafe 
in fize by additional coats of new wood, which is formed from the 
running fap between the bark and the old wood. Trees ftripped of 
their bark form none of thefe new coats, and though they live after 
the bark is taken off they do not grow. The fubftance deitined to 
form the new wood, finding itfelf flopped and obliged to fix in the 
yoid places both of the fap and heart, augments the folidity and 
confequently the ftrength of the wood, Ls De 


% Nat. Hit. Vol. vy. p. 267. It muft be obferved, that his experiments were made. 
On oaksy 
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Pefide the immenfe quantity of living wood with which the foreft 


abounds, nature hath’ provided an ample ftore of that foffil, ligneous. 
fubftance, called peat. It appears to.be formed of the deciduous parts. 


ef trees. and fhrubs, preferved in a peculiar manner in the earth 3 


it is ufually found in fwamps. between or under hills, where it has. 


been accumulating for many ages; the decayed vegetation of one 


period having ferved as a ioil.in which another growth has taken, 


root andcome to.maturity. Inthe town of Dover, in New-Hampthire, 
axe, two {wamps, which, within the laft twenty-five. years, have been 
cleared of the flumps and roots of the lateft growth, which were pine 
and hemlock. . In digging them up another tier of {tumps was found 


utder them, the roots of which were found; and in fome inftances a _ 


third ftump appeared under the fecond. In fuch fwamps is found the 
peat, in which the fhape of twigs, bark and leaves, is.very apparent, 


but on preffure it 1s confolidated into a foft fatty fubftance: this. 


being dug in {pits of.a proper fize, and dried, becomes valuable 
ful; of which, though at prefent little ufe 1s made, yet pofterity 
will doubtlefs reap the benefit,* 


FLOWERING 


_ 4 The following letter on ‘the fubject of peat, though in oppofition to the above 
Frimiple of its origin, will need no apology for its infertion ; it appears to us fuffici- 
ently important to claim the attention of the naturalift, and calculated to promote art 
inquiry that may be attended with many beneficial confequences : 


“6@¥ very much doubt your doctrine of peat. It appears to me to be a fubftance. 


fai generis. Deciduous: parts of trees and fhrubs are often found mixed with it. Bat 


its iaflammable property, I conceive, does not depend on the mere adventitious cole 


Kedtiaas of decayed vegetables; for although .peat is found in places favourable to fuch 


colle&ions, yet it is not found in every place where thofe collections have been mades 


Befidgs, in all the peat I have examined, there are numerous fibres of a fingular con= 


frucaon, varioufly ramified ; in fome kinds they are extremely fine, in others as 


large as a packthread.. When the peat is firft taken from the pit, the threads may be 


traced a confiderable length, and, when wafhed, they have an appearance which has 
‘induced me to fufpeét a vegetable organization. Hf they are a living vegetable, they 
feemr to form the link between the vegetable and foffil kingdom. It feems moft pro- 
bable, if thofe fibres are not vegetable fur generis, they may be fibrous roots of a bed 
of fome particular fpecies of mofs, upon which there has been a large collection of 
matter, which has buried them a certain depth under ground, where they are not furb- 
fect to putrefaction. But there feems to be an inflammable foffil in the compofition 
of peat, different from the earth commonly found in fimilar places. Fam told, fome 
peat appears to be entirely a foMil, though I have never feen any fuch. Tek as ealy to 
conceive ef fuch a foffil as of pit-coal. If the foffil contains the inflammable princi- 
pie; it is not derived from deciduous vegetables. Have you never heard of its@rowing 


agaam. 


* 
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FLOWERING TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 


Globe flower, “Lerclina Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
Pigeonberry, Pn RAT Cade fieviidés, 
Virginian dogwood, : Cornus florida, 
onel, ~. ; ‘ Cornus Canadenfis, 
Red-flowered honeyfuckle Azalea ‘nudiflora, 

White American honeyfuckle Azalea vifeofa, 

American tea’ ; . Ceanothus Americanus, 
Cherry honeyfuckle . Loniceta diervilla, 

Virginia fearlet honeyfuckle, Lonicera ‘Virginiana, 

Dwarf cherry honeyfuckle, Lonicera Canadenfis, - 
Evergreen fpindle tree, . Enuonymus Anieticanus, 
Virginian itea, =. : Itea Virginica, 

stao’s horn fumach, ° Rhus typhinum, 

Black haw, rt Viburnum prunifolium, 
Blackberried elder Pre Sambucus nigra, 

Redberried elder, lage Sambucus Canadenfis, 
‘Scarlet-flowered horfe chefnut,  A‘fculus pavia, ; 
Judas tree, - ‘ Cercis Canadenfis; 

Great Laurel, ~~. Kalmia:latifola, 
‘Dwarf laurel, ee Kalmia anguftifolia, 
‘Thyme-leaved marfh ciftus, Ledum’*thymifotium, 
American fenna, ~ : ‘Rhodora Canadenfis, 

Bxoie- bay trees os?" Rhododendrum maximum, | 
White pepper bufh, » : Andromeda arborea, ; 
Red-bud andromeda,. Andromeda racemofa, 
Dog evergreen, * ° Andromeda calyculata, 
Carolina red-bud, : Andromeda nitida, 

Carolina iron-wood tree, Andromeda plumata, - 


again where it has been dug out? One of my neighbours has often told me, thar a 
ditch was dug through a meadow in his farm many years ago, where there isa body 
of peat; that the depth of the ditch exceeded the depth of the peat; and that the 
peat has pufhed out on both fides fo as nearly to meet in the center, but the fides of the 
ditch above and below remain much the fame, except fome little change which the. 
“Aength of time has produced. I have not feen the place ;. but were I affured of this- 
faét, I fhould be inclined to believe the fibres to be living vegetables, and the foil 
to be polleffed of the property of {par, with regard to the aun of its bulk; and 
that thefe ye {ubfances were mutually dependent on each other/ ' 


MS, letter of Dr, Cutler to Mr. Belknap. - 


Cates 
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Carolinian fyrianga, 


Sorbus tree, : 

Mountain afh, 
Service tree, ‘ 
Medlar tree, ‘ 


Sweet-fcented crab apple-tree 


Meadow {weet, : 
Queen of the meadows, 
Canadian {pirea, 

Wild rofe, , 


® 


e 


Pennfylvanian fwamp rofe, 


Superb rafpberry, 
Carolian Fothergilla, 
Tulip tree, a 
Evergreen tulip tree, 
Climbing trumpet flower, 
Virginian ftewartia, 


Franklin tree, ; 
Locuft tree, : 
Rofe-flowered locuft tree, - 
Swamp willow, 
Red-flowered maple, 
Plane-tree; <0 24.35 


Poplar, . . 


Catalpa, . 
Umbrella, — . 
Swamp laurel, . 
Cucumber-tree, ; 
Portugal bay, . 
Red bay, ‘ 


Laurel of the weftern country, 


Wild pimento, ° 
Saffafras, : 
Honey-locuft, . 
Fringe or {now-drop tree, 


. Barberry, . 
Holly, : 
Cockfpur hawthorn, 


Spindle-tree, e 
z 


e 


© 
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Philadelphus inodortis, 
Sorbus aucuparia; 
Sorbus Americana, 
Mefpilus Canadenfis, 
Mefpilus nivea, 
Pyrus coronaria, 
Spirea falicifolia, 
Spirea tomentola, 
Spirza hypericifolia, 
Rofa Carolina, 

Rofa paluftris, 

Rubus odoratus, 
Fothergilla gardeni, 
Liriodendrum tulipifera, 
Magnolia grandiflora, 


Eignonia radicans, 
_ Stewartia malacodendron, 


Franklinia alatamaha, 
Robinia pfeudo acacia, 
Robinia rofea, 

Salix cineria ? 

Acer rubrum. 
Plantanus occidentalis, 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 
Populus heterophylla, 


_Bignonia catalpa, 


Magnolia tripetala, 
Magnolia glauca, 
Magnolia acuminata, 
Laurus indica, 
Laurus borbonia, 

Qu. {pecies ? 

Laurus benzoin, 
Laurus faffafras, 
Gleditfia, 1. @. 
Chionanthus Virginica, 
Berberis vulgaris, 

lex aquifolium, 
Cratzegus coccinea, 
Kuonygnus Huropzus, 


Papaty, 


ie 


| 
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Papaw, : 


 Candleberry myrtle, 


Annona triloba, 
Myrica cerifera, 


Dwarf-laurel, ; Kalmia angutftifolia, 
Kalmia latifolia, * 

Ivy, é Hedera quinquefolia, 

Trumpet honeyfuckle, ‘Lonicera fempervirens, 

Upright honeyfuckle, Azalea nudiflora, 

Yellow jafmine, Bignonia fempervirens, 
| Calycanthus floridus, 

American aloe, 2 Agave Virginica, 

Sumach, ’ Rhus, Qu. fpecies ? 

Poke, ° Phytolacca decandra, 

Long mols, ° Tillandfia Ufneoides, 

WILD FRUITS. 

Black currant, : Ribes nigrum, + 

Goofeberry, ° -Ribes groffularia,} 

Prickly goofeberry, Ribes cynofbati, 

Grapes, Vitis, 

The black grape, Vitis labrufca, 

Fox grape, ‘ Vitis vulpina,§ 


* Called ivy with us. 


4 The BLACK CURRANT, rides nigrumy 


is much improved by culture ; it is not much u 
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Bars 


ts a native of the American fwamps, and 
fed as food, but is an excellent medicine 


fora fore mouth and throat. An excellent wine may be made from the fruit; we 


have drank fome of the age of feven years equal to the beft flavoured port. 

t The WILD GeosEBERRY, rides eroffdaria, is very common in the borders of 
woods, and has been greatly meliorated by cultivaticn, | 

§ Of grapes they have two fpecies, The BLACK GRAPE, witis labrufca, and the 
Of thefe there are feveral varieties. From the fpecimens 


FOX GRAPE, v/tis vulpina. 
there is fufficient reafon to. believe 


of foreign grapes, which ripen in their gardens, 
chat the culture of vines, in favourable fituations, might be attended with fuccefs, This 
opinion is corroborated by the judgment of foreigners occafionally refident in Americas 
Wine, and in large quantities, has lately been made by the French people at their new 
fettlement on the Qhio river, from the native grapes, without any kind.of cultivation. 
They collected the grapes promifcuoufly from all the varieties growing in that coun= 
try. By feparating them, wines of different, and no doubt fome of them of a much 
better quality, might have been made, The native grape is propagated with great eafe 5 
{ts growth is luxuriant, overfpreading the higheft trees in the forefts, and by proper 


Vor. Il. 38 attention 
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Barberry bufh, : ; Berberis vulgaris, 
Whortleberry, : : Vaccinium liguftrinum, 

Ditto, : : Vaccinium uliginofum, 
Blueberry, ‘ é Vaccinium corymbofum, 
White whortleberry, ; Vaccinium album, * 

Indian goofeberry, ° Vaccinmm frondofum, 
Long-leaved whortleberry, Vaccinium ftamineum, 
Cranebetryg a). ‘ Vaccinium oxycoccos, + 
Yellow plum, : 4 Prunus Americana, 

Beach plum, : : Prunus maratima, 

Cherokee plum, at Prunus fylveftris fructu majori, 
Wild plum, : : Prunus fylveftris fruétu minor, 
Large black cherry, , Prunus nigra, 

Purple cherry, .- A Prunus Virginiana, 

Wild red cherry, : Prunus rubra, 

Dwarf or choak cherry, Prunus Canadenfis, ° 
Mountain cherry, oes Prunus montana, 

Service-tree, . Mefpilus Canadenfis, 
Brambleberry, : ° Rubus occidentalis, ¢ 


gttention would afford an ample fupply of wines in the northern as well as fouthern 
States. The principal difficulty feems to be the want of a proper knowledge of the” 
procefs in making wine, and preparing it for ufe. As far as poffible to remedy this, 
and to render the cultivation of the vine and the making of wines more an object of 
attention, we fhall in another part of this work enter more fully into the fubjeét. 

* The Americans have feveral {pecies of wHORTLEBERRY, Vaccinium corymbofum, 
which grow in great abundance, and ferve as wholefome and palatable food; fome of 
them are dried for winter. 

+ The CRANEBERRY, vaccinium oxycoccos, is a fruit peculiar to America. The 
common fpecies grows on a creeping vine in meadows, The branches of the vine ' 
take root at the joints, and overfpread the ground to the extent of an acre. The 

“berries hang on_yery flender ftalks; at firft they are white, but turn red as they 
ripen, and when full grown are of the fize of a cherry. They yield an agreeable acid 
juice, and, when ftewed and made into a jelly, are extremely cooling in a fever, end a 
delicious fauce at the table. They may be Kept a long time in water, and fuffer no - 
inj ury from the froft. They are frequently fent abroad, and are highly refrefhing at 
fea, The bef} way to preferve them for long voyages, 1s to put them up clean and 
dry, in bottles clofely corked. There is another fpecies of craneberry, which grows 
in clufters on a bufh, but it is not fo large nor fo common as the other. 

{ The BRAMB LEBERRY, rubus occidentalis, The RUNNING BLACKBERRY, 
rubys moluccanus. The UPRIGHT BLACKBERRY, rubus fruticofus, are alfo very coms 
mon, efpecially in the newly cleared ce and afford an agreeable refrefhment, 


Sawteat 
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| Sawteat blackberry or bumble- 


kites, : : Rubus fruticofus, 
| Briar blackberry, ° Rubus moliccanus; 
_ Dewberry, . : Rubus hifpidus, 
Common rafpberry, § Rubus idzus, * 
_ Smooth-flalked rafpberry, Rubus Canadenfis, : 
Superb rafpberry, ; Rubus odoratus, 
_ Strawberry, ‘ : Fragaria vefca, + 
Scarlet ftrawberry, aS Frayaria Virginiana,t J eff, 
Mulberry, : oe Morus nigra, 
_ Red mulberry, ; ® Morus rubra, 
_ Crab apple, ee Pyrus coronaria. § 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 

The following indigetious vegetable productions, under certain 
_ tircumftances, operate as poifons ; fome of which, however, have 
been brought into medicinal wfe, and are in repute for the ctire of 
'diforders attended with {pafmodic affectioiis. Hemtock, cicuta? 
the THORN APPLE, datura framouium: the HENBANE; hyofeyamus 
niger; and the NIGHT SHADE, /olanam nigrum. Other poifon- 
ous plants, are the rvy, hedera helix : ihe: CREEPING IVY, OF, 
as it is called by fome, mercury, rhus radicans, the juice of 
which ftains linen a deep and indelible black; the swamp sumac; 
vhus toxico dendrum; the WATER ELDER; viburnum opulus; the 
HERB CHRISTOPHER, acted /picata; the sTINKING SNAKEWEED, 

| cliffortia trifoliata; and the WHITE HELLEBORE, veratrum album. 


** The common RASPBERBY; rubus ideusy is found in the moft exuberant plenty 
dn the new plantations, and in the old, by the fides of fields and roads. The suPERE 
_ RASP BERRY, rubus Canadenfis, is larger and more delicate. Its bloflom is ale 
_and its leaves are fomietimes a foot in diameté?. 

+ The stTRawBERRyY, fragaria vefia, in foine parts of the coutitry, is very lusus 
| Mant in new fields and paftures, but it is capable of great irnprovement by cultivation. » 
_ ¥ The native ftrawberry is much improved by cultivation, and produces a larger 
| and better-flavoured fruit than the exotic. : 
§ This is a genuine and diftin@ fpecies of the apple ; it grows in all parts of 
| North-America which have been explored, from the Atlantic as far weft as the Mifif 
fippi 3 its bloffoms are remarkably fragrant ; its fruit f{mall, pofleffing perhaps of all 
| thers the keeneft acid. The European crab is a very different fruit. It makes an ex- 
‘cellent vinegar, and the cyder made from it is much admired by thefe who profefs to be 
| Connoiffeurs in that article. 


”, 
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NUT FRUIT. 


White oak, ? ‘ Quercus alba, 
Red oak, and feveral other fpecies | 

with fmaller fruit, - Quercus rubra, 
Black walnut, . Juglans nigra, 
Butternut, or oilnut, Juglans cathartica, 
White, or round nut hiccory, =‘ Juglans alba, 
Shag-bark hiccory, : Juglans cineria, * 
Chefnut, : : Fagus caftanea, - 
Chinquipin, or dwarf chefnut, | Fagus pumila, 
Beech nut, ‘ 4 Fagus fylvatica, 
Hazlenut, : ‘ Corylus avellana, 
Filbert, ‘. ° Corylus cornuta. 


We may here mention the paccon or Illinois nut,—juglans alba, 
foliolis lanceolatis, acuminatis, ferratis, tomentofis, fructu minore, 
ovato, compreflo, vix infculpto, dulci, putamine, tenerrimo.— ef 
ferfoz. ‘This nut is about the fize of a large, long acorn, and of an 
oval form ; the fhell is eafily cracked, and the kernel fhaped like 
that of a walnut. The trees which bear this fruit grow, naturally, 
.on the Miffiffippi and its branches, fouth of forty degrees north 
latitude. They grow well when planted in the fouthern Atlantic 
States. 


EXOTIC FRUITS. 


Of thefe, apples are the moft common in the United States. They 
grow in the greateft plenty and variety in the eaftern and middle 
States; and the cyder which is expreffed from them, affords the 
moft common and wholefome liquor that is drank by the inhabi- 
tants. | 
The other exotic fruits are pears, peaches, quinces, mulberries, 
plums, cherries, currants, barberries, all of which, except quinces — 
and barberries, they have many fpecies and varieties. Thefe, witha — 
few apricots and nectarines, flourifh in the eaftern States, and are in 
perfection in the middle States. 

. The — 

% The fame, probably, as Clayton’s Scaly bark hiceory of Virginiay—juglans albay — 
cortice fquamofo, . 

t “In regardto tree fruit,” fays Dr. Tenny of Exeter, in New-Hampfhire, in 4 | 


letter to Dr. Belknap, « weare in too northern a climate to have it of the firft quality, — 
66 withe — 
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The exotic fruitsuof the fouthern States, befides thofe already 
‘mentioned, are figs, oranges, and lemons. 
‘MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


Among the native and uncultivated plants of New-England, the 
following have been employed for medicinal purpofes : 


Water horehound, . Lycopus Virginica, 
~ Blue flag, ° ‘ Iris Virginica, 
_ Skunk cabbage, . Arum Americanum, Catetb. and 
Dracontium foetidum, Linn. 
Partridge berry, ; Mitchella repens, 
Great, and marfh plantain, Plantago major et maritima, 
Witch hazel, ° Hamamelis Virginica, 
Hound’s tongue, . Cynogloffum officinale, | 
Comfrey, : . Symphytum officin. 
Bear’s ear fanicle, ; Cortufa gmelini, 
Appleperu, ° ° Datura ftrammonium, 
Bitterfweet, ° ° Solanum dulca-mare, 
Tivertwig, or Amer. mazerion, Celaftrus fcandens, 
Elm, * es : Ulmus Americana, 


Great laferwort, and wild angelica, Laferpitium trilobum, et latifolium, 
. Angelica, or Amer. mafterwort, ‘Angelica lucida, 


Water elder, 3 ; Virburnum opulus, 
Elder, : : Sambucus nigra, 
Chickweed, ; ‘ Alfina media, 
Pettimorrel, or life of man, Aralia racemofa, 
Sarfaparilla, - ° Aralia nudicaulis ¢ 
Marfh rofemary, : Statice limonium, 
Sundew, rue ° Drofera rotundifoli, 
Solomon’s feal, ' ; Convallaria ftellata ¢. 
Adder’s tongue, : Convallaria bifolia, 
Unicorn, : . Aletris farinofa, 
Sweet flag, ° is: Acorus calamus, 


&¢ without particular attention. New-York, New-Jerfey, and Pennfylvania, have it 
sin perfection. As you depart from that tract, either fouthward or northward, it de« 
é‘ generates. I believe, however, that good fruit might be produced even in New- 
« Hampbhire, with fuitable attention.” 
Belknap’s Hifory, N. H. Wol. IH, p. 140 
* The bark of the fweet-elm is a moft excellent mucilage. 
3 | Several 
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Several fpecies of dock, . 


Biftort, : ;. 
Spice wood, or feverbuth, 

Saflafras, - “ 
Confumption root, é 
Rheumatifm weed, pe 
Moufe ear, é 
Gargit, or fkoke, ee 
Wild hyffop, é é 
Agrimony, ie : 


Commion avens, or herb bennet, 
Water avens, or throat root, 
Blood root, or puccoon, 
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Rumex;, 

Polygonum biftortas 

Laurus benzoin, 

Laurus faflafras, 

Pyrola rotundifolias 

Pirola minor 4 
Ceraftium vifcofum, p 
Phytolacca decandriag 

Lythrum hyfopis, 
Agrimonia cupatoria,- 
Geum Virginias 

Geum rivale, 

Sanguinario Canadenfiss 
Chelidonitim majus, 
Nymphzea luten, 
Nympheea alba, 

Nigella ? 

Anemone hepatica, 
Ranunculus Pennfylvaniay 
Teucrum Virg: 

Nepea catarita, 

Betonica officinalis, 


Horfemint, {fpearmint, watermint; Mentha fpicata, vitidis, aquaticay 


Celandine; ci é 
Yellow water lily, ‘ 
Pond lily, Dae Ree 
Golden thread, or mouth root, 
Liverwort, ‘ ‘ 
Crowsfoot, . ‘ 
Grermander, ‘ ‘ 
Catmint, or catnip; ‘ 
Head Betony, ‘ 
and pennyroyal, : 
Ground ivy, or gill go over the 
ground, : : 
edge nettle, 2 
Horehound, ‘ ‘ 
Motherwort, R 
Wild marjorum, ‘ 
Wild lavender, ‘ 
Wood betony, é 
Shepherd’s purfe, or pouch, 
Water crefles, ‘ 
Cranes bill, ; ° 
Marth mallow, ‘ 
- Mallow, ° ‘ 
Succory, . . 
Burdock, * ‘ 


et ptlegium, 


Glecoma hederaceas 
Stachys fylvatica, 
Marrubium vulgare, 
Leonorus cardiaca, 
Origanum vulgare, 
Trichoftema ? 
Pidicularis Canadenfig, 
Thalapfpi burfa paftoris,. 
Sifymbrium nafturtium, 
Geranium imacrerhizumy 
Althea officin. 

Malva rotundifolia, 
Crepis harbata, 

Actium lappa, 


PHevil’s 
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Devil’s bit, . : Serratula amara, 
The root refembles the Europe- 

an devil’s bit, , Scabiofa fuccifa, * 
Tantey, ; : ‘Tanacetum vulgare, 
Wormwood, 33 : Artemifia abfinthiani, 
Life everlatting, ; Gnaphalium odoratifiimum ? 
Coits foot, . a Tuililago farfara, 
Golden rod, : Solidago Canad. 
Elecampane, ; Ynula helenium, 
Mayweed, ° ’ Anthemis cotula, 
Yarrow; >: 5 . Achillea millefolia, 
American pride, . Lobelia cardinalis, | 
Three other f{pecies of Lobelia, Lobelia dortmanna, kalmii, et 

{philitica, re 

Dragon root, * Arum Virginia, 
Stinging nettle, : Urtica urens, 
White walnut, butter nut, or 

oilnut, : : Juglans cathartica, 
Swamp willow, ’ Salix cincrea ? 
sowect Gales 4. s Myrica gale, 
White hellebore, or pokeroot, Veratrum album, 
Moonwort, , : Ofmunda luneria, 

_. Female fern, ; Pteris caudata, 

Hearts tongue, | ee Afplenium {colopendrium, 
Spleenwort, : > Afpleniam falicifolium, 
Black maidenhair, Ae Ajplenum adiantum, 
Arfmart, ‘ . Polygonum fagitatum. Lina. 
Pink root,+ . , ) 

Senna, | : 4 Caffia liguftrina, 
Clivers, or goofe grafs, , Galium {purium, 
_ Palma Chrifti, : Ricinus, ¢ 
Several {pecies of mallow, Indian 
phyfic, : ; Spirea trifoliata, 
 £uphorbial ipecacuanhe, pleurify 
le soot, ‘ ; Afclepias decumbens, 


** From which circumftance the Englifh name has probably 
lant, ° : 


t An excellent vermifuge. 
“+ 


+ From which the caftor oil is exprefled, 


been applied to this 


Virginia 
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Virginia fnake root, ‘e Ariftolochia ferpentariay 
Black {nake root, ‘ Adétea racemofa, 

Seneca rattle-inake root, Polygala Senega, 
Valerian, ‘ . Valeriana locutta. radiata, 
Ginfeng, : ° . Panax quinquefolium,, 
Angelica, ehie yes Angelica fylvefteris, 
Caflava, ° - .. . Jatropha urens. 


CULTIVATED GRASSES. 


All the graffes, cultivated in the middle, and New-England States, 
are found growing indigenous. It is not improbable, however, that 
fome of them may be naturalized exotics. The following are the 
principal graffes fown in the cultivated ground, or in any way propas 
gated for feed and hay : 


Herd’s grafs, or fox tail, Alopecurus pratenfis,* 

Blue grats, : : Alopecurus geniculatus, 

Many fpecies of bent, . Agroftis, 

Rhode-Ifland bent, : Agroftis interrupta, 

The {mall and great Eng. grafs, Poa trivialis et pratenfis, 

Wire grafs, : °- Poa comprefia, 

Fowl meadow grafs, : Poa aviaria, {piculis fubifloris, + 
Red and white clover, . | Trifolium pratenfe et repens. ~ 


The graffes of Virginia, according to Mr. Jefferfon, are lucerne, 


faint foin, burnet, timothy, ray, and orchard grafs, red, white, 
and yellow clover; greenfwerd, blue grafs and crab grafs. South of 
Virginia very little attention is paid to the cultivation of graffes. 
The winters are fo mild, that the cattle-find a tolerable fupply of 
food in the woods. 


NATIVE GRASSES. 


Befides the cultivated graffes, the States of New-England abound 
with a great variety which are found growing in their native foils and 


fituations, many of which have not been defcribed by any botanical 
writers. The fmall experiments which have been made, fufficiently 


evince that feveral of them make excellent hay. They might be 


* This is reckoned the beft grafs the Americans rig is a native, and fuppofed to bg 


peculiar to the eaftern and middle States. 

+ “ The fowl meadows, on Neponfit river, between Debham and Stoughton, are 
*« confidered by fome a curiofity. A large traét of land is there cleared and fowed with 
* an excellent kind of grafs, without the affiftance of man, Dr, Fifher. 


7 
‘ 


greatly 4 
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greatly improved by cultivation, and are highly worthy the atten- 


tion of farmers. Thofe which are found moft common are the fol- 


lowing, viz. 


The vernal grafs, . Anthoxanthum odoratum, 

Timothy, or ‘bulbus cat’s tail 
grafs, ; 3  Phleum pratenfe, 

Several fpecies of panic grafs, | Panicum, 

_ Several fpecies of bent, . Agrottis, 

Hair grafts . ‘ Aira aquatica, 


Numerous fpecies of poa—qua- 


king grafs, feveral fpecies, Briza, 


ie eek’s Tout erafs,  .- Daétylis glomerata. 

| Millet, ; a Milium effufum, 

-Fefcue grafs, many fpecies, Feftuco, 

_ Oat grafs, : ’ Avena {picata, 

Reed grafs, feveral fpecies, Arundo, 

Brome grafs, : . Bromus {quarrofus, 

Lime grafs, ‘saan Elymus hyftrix, 
Barley grafs, . . Hordeum pratenfe, 
Dog’s, or couch grafs, . Triticum repens, 

Many fpecies of rufh grafs, Juncus, : 


Numerous fpecies of carex, in 


frefh and falt marfhy ground, 
Several {pecies of beard grafs, | Andrepogan, 


Soft grafs, . : Holcus lanatus et odoratus.* 


PULSE AND HORTULINE PLANTS AND ROOTS. 


Befides thofe tranfplanted from Europe to America, of which they 


“have all the various kinds that Europe proulices, the following are 
_ natives of this country : 


( 


Potatoes, ; Solanum tuberofuin. 
Ground nuts, a fort of potatoe, peveny a IBC highly relithed 
by fome people, 


Tobacco, ie ‘ Nicotiana, 
Pumpkins, ‘y : Cucurbita pepo, 
_Cymiings, : 4 Cucurbita verrucofa, 
peguathés, 4 ‘ Cucurbito melopepo, 


‘ 


Cantelope melons, beans, peas, hops. Probably others. 


J Befides thefe, there are many valuable graflesy whichy at préfent, are none 


| efcri pts. 


Vor. Ill. | 3 F CULTI- 
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CULTIVATED GRAIN. Re 


Indian corn, zea mays, a native grain of North-America.' The va> 
rieties of this grain, occafioned by a difference in foil, cultivation, and 
climate, are almoft endlefs.* Winter and fummer rye, fecale cereale, 
hybernum et vernim, the only fpecies cultivated by the American 
farmers. ‘The winter rye fucceeds beft in ground newly cleared, 
but fummer rye is frequently fown in old towns, where the land has 
been long under cultivation, ‘The winter and fummer rye are the 
fame {pecies, forming two varieties; but the winter and fummer 
wheat are two diftinét {pecies. Several {pecies of barley are cultiva- 
ted ; the moft common is the fix, ranked hordeum hexaftichon ; and 
the two, ranked hordeum diftichon, ‘The wheat principally cultiva- 
ted are the winter and fummer triticum hybernum et eftivum. Oats, 
avena fativa. Buck wheat, polygonum fagopirum. 

In the fouthern States, as far north as Virginia, where the land 
are fuitable, befides the grain already mentioned, they cultivate rice. 
This grain was brought into Carolina firft by Sir Nathaniel Johnfon, 
in 1688; and afterwards more, and of a different kind, probably a 
variety, was imported by a fhip from Madagafcar, in 1696; till 
which time it was not much cultivated, It fucceeds well alfo on the 
Ohio river, where it is planted both on the high and low grounds, 
and in the fame fields with Indian corn and other grain. A gentle- _ 
man who had planted it feyeral years in his garden, informed Dr. 
Cutler that it yielded at the rate of eighty,bufhels an acre. At Ma- — 
rietta, it has anfwered the moft fanguine expectations of the inhabi- 
tants, producing equal to any other grain, without being at any time 
overflowed with water. The doctor himfelf faw it growing in a very 
flourifhing ftate, on high land, but it had not, at the feafon he faw 
it, beganto bloom. It was faid not to be of the fame fpecies of Ca- 
rolina rice, is probably the wild (rice, which we have been informed 
grows in plenty, in fome of the interior parts of North-America, and _ 
is the moft valuable of all fpontaneous productions of the country. In 


* Of all the different kinds of Indian corn, botanifts have been able to find but. 
one fpecies. The difference in this genus of plants is probably accidental, owing to the 
above-mentioned caufes. It is poffible, however, that among thefe varieties, fpecifie 
characters may yet be found. What is called the /piked Indian corn, is probably only a 
variety. The plant commonly known in the fouthern States by the name of Guinea 
cerz, isof the family of graffes, as are rye, wheat, barley, oats, &c, 7 


Pena-. 
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Pennfylvania grows a fort of grain, called by the Germans, /pelts, 
which refembles wheat, and is a very valuable grain. 

The above lifts are all of them imperfect, and many of them con- 
tain but a fmall proportion in their refpective claffes of the produce of 
the States; they are, however, all that can be procured till. Dr. 
Cutler and Dr. Mitchell finifh the work they have undertaken, and 
thus bring us better acquainted with the vegetable produétions of 
America. : 

Tothe foregoing we fubjoin a catalogue of fuch foreign plants as 
have not been cultivated, or at moft but partially, in the United 
States, but which are worthy of being encouraged in America for the 
purpofes of medicine, agricuiture, and commerce. From a 
pamphlet by John Ellis, F.R.S. prefented by the Honourable 
Thomas Penn, Efq. to the American Philofophical Society, through 
_ the hands of Samuel Powell, Efg. 


Latin Names. Englifh Names, Obfervations. 
Rubia peregrina|/Turkey madder| The firft is fuppofed to be the fame 
Rubia tinéto- |Dyers madder* | that is now cultivated in Smyrna . 

rum | for acrimfon dye. 
Quercus fuber |Cork-bearing |Grows in the fouthern parts of 

oak France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Quercus egilops Ayellanea ofva-| The cups of the acorns, which are 
| lenida oak very large, and ufed in dying, grow 


in Greece and Natolia, particularly 

in the ifland of Zia in the Archi- 

pelago, where Tournefort faysthey ~ . 

| gather in one year 5000 cwt. 

Quercus galli- Gall-bearing Galls from Aleppo and Smyrna. 
fera oak This eak is not yet known in Eng- 
land: the acorns may be brought 

over in wax, and fent to the. 

fouthern States. 


‘& This plant isa native of the warmeft parts of Europe, and is better calculated for 
the climate of the fouthern States than either of Holland or England, where it is cultiva- 
ted; but principally in the former, from whence England is chiefly fupplied with this 
valuable dye. The chemifts fay, and with reafon, that the warmth of the climate exalts, 
the colour. If fo, it may be well worth attention to encourage the planting of fo va- 
luable an article of commerce in a climate and foil that feems fo much better adapted to 

‘it, where the land is cheap, and where vegetation is fo much quicker and more luxuri- 
ant; and while’ they encourage the growth of it, they may have the advantage of ma» 


Rufacturing this valuable commodity at home. 


gF 2 ; : Car- 
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Latin Names. Englifh Names. Obfervationse 
Carthamus tinc- |Safflower Much ufed in dying, grows in 
torius Egypt. 


Rhamnus ca- {Buckthorn that Ufed by painters and dyers; both 
tharticus minor] produce yellow } _ thefe plants produce berries fit for 


Rhamnus faxa-| berries of this purpofe. 
tilis Avignon 
Olea Europa | Olives of feveral} For oil; thefe grow in. France, 
| varieties Spain, and Italy. Young: plants 


and ripe fruit of the Frenchand 
Spanifh forts, may be carried from 
thence. 
Sefamum orien- |Oily grain Propagated in the Levant for oil, 
tale which does not foon grow rancid 
by keeping, 
Goffypium her- Two forts of an- | Both thefe kinds of annual cotton 


baceum nual cotton are yearly fown in Turkey, and 
Goffypium _hir- would grow well in Georgia, Ca- 
futum 


rolina, Virginia, &c, 


Salfola foda Thefe kinds of | Thefe are fown yearly in fields near 

Salfolafativaand| glaffwort for the fea in Spain, for making ba- 
chenopodium | © barilla rilla, for foap, glafs, &c. 
maritimum 


Ceratonia filiqua Locuft tree, or|The pods are excellent food for, 
St. John’s hard working cattle, and ufed for 
bread this purpofe on the fea coaft of 

Spain, where they are eafily pro- 
pagated from feeds or cuttings. 

Piftachia vera | Piftachia tree They are propagated about Aleppo, 

where the female or fruit-bearing 
ones are ingrafted on ftocks raifed 
. from the nuts. 

Piftachia tere- _|Chio turpentine This kind of turpentine is ufed in 

binthus tree medicine. 

Piftachia lentif-|Maftic tree Gum mafttic from the ifle of Scio; 

cus . as this tree, commonly called iene. 
tifcus, is doubted to be the ge- 
nuine maftic tree, feeds of the 

true kind may be procured from . 

the ifle of Scio. 


Styrax 
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Engilfh Names. Latin Names. — Obfervations. 
*-Styrax offici- |Gum ftorax tree | This tree. grows in Italy, Syria, and 
nale India; but the warmer climates 


yield the beft gum. 

Convolvulus |Gum fcammony | Seeds of the plant, from whence 

{cammonia this excellent drug is procured, 
were fent into England from 
Aleppo, by the late Dr. Alex. 
Ruffel: it bears the climate very 
well, and produces feed in hot 
fummers, but requires the warmer 
climates of Carolina, Georgia, &c. 
to make the gum refin that flows 
from it a beneficial article ofcom- 
merce. Itis fo frequently adulte- 
rated in Turkey, that, to have it 
genuine, it is well worth propa- 
gating in the United States. 


Papaver fomni- |True opium This is. recommended to be fown in 

 ferum poppey _ the fouthern States for the fake of 
obtaining the opium pure.f 

Caffia fenna Alexandrian | This grows in Upper Egypt, and is 

| purging fenna | breught from thence to Alexan- 


dria; it would not be difficult to 
procure the feeds of this ufeful 


drug. 
Croton febife- | Tallow tree of | This plant grows in moift places in 
rum. China China, and is of great ule i in that 
country. 


* There is a refinous juice, which by age hardens into a folid brittle refin, of a pun- 
gent, warm, balfamic tafte, and very fragrant fmell, not unlike the ftorax calamita, 
heightened with a little ambergris, which is producéd from the ftyrax aceris folio of 
Ray, or liquidambar ftyraciflua of Linnzus, Spec. plant. 1418, which grows in pers 
fection in the Floridas. This, Dr. Lewis, in his Materia Medica, P- 553» fays, might 
be applied to valuable medicinal purpofes. 

The French, in Du Pratz’ hiftory of Louifiana, {peak with rapture of its healing qua~ 
lities, and the high efteem it is in among the Indians of Florida, on account of its infinite .. 
virtues: it is known to the Englifh by the name of the. {weet gum tree, and to the 

French by the name of copalm. This is well worth the attention of phyficians, as they 
ean have it genuine, whereas the ftorax from the eaft is often adulterated. 

+ The feed of this fpecies of poppy is recommended by a phyfician of great eminence 


as proper for the fame purpofes of medicine as {weet almonds are ufed,. It is obferved 
pot to have the Jeaft degree of a narcotic vie in it, 


Rhume 
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Englifh Names. Obfervations. 

True rhubarb | The feed of this plant was brought * 
to England by Dr. Mounfey, 
F. R.S. from Mofcow, and ap- 
pears by experiment to be the ge- 
nuine true rhubarb of the fhops, 
and isa moft valuable acquifition 
to a country, as it will grow well 
in a deep rich foil, inclining toa 
fandy or gravelly loam, but not in 
too wet # fituation, and mayebe 
cultivated in the warm parts of 
the States. 

1. From a kind of cane in the Eaft- 
Indies. 2. From Java and Suri- 
nam.’ 3. From the Canary and 
Madeira iflands. 

Ufed for making foye,* or Indian 
ketchup. See Kaempff. Ames - 


Latin Names. 
Rheum palma- 
tum 


Calamus rotang|Three forts of 
gum dragon, 
or dragon’s 
blood 
A kind of kid- 
| bean, called 
daidfu 
Caffia lignea tree | 


pterocarpus 

draco draczena 

draco 
Dolichos foja 


nitat. 
Grows in Sumatra. 


Laurus caffia 


Laurus cinamo- Cinnamon tree In Ceylon, Guadaloupe, and in moft 

Sige tte ofour newly ceded iflands. 
Laur. camphora|Camphire treet | yy Japan, and in Sumatra, now in 
England inthe green houfes about 
London. 


%* The method of preparing Eaft-India foye, or India ketchup, 

* Fake a certain meafure, for inftance a gallon, of that fort of kidney beans, called 
daidfu by the Japanefe, and caravances by the Europeans; let them be boiled till they 
are foft; alfo a gallon of bruifed wheat or barley, bat wheat makes the blackeft foye, 
and a gallon of common falt. Let the boiled caravances be mixed with the bruifed 
wheat, -and be Kept covered clofe a day and anight in a warm place, that it may fer~ 
rent ; then put the mixture of the caravances and wheat, together with the gallon of . — 
falt, into an earthen veffel, with two gallons anda half of common water, and cover it up 
~ very clofe. The next day ftir it about well with a battering machine or mill (rutabulum } 
for feveral days, twice or thrice a day, in order to blend it more thorougily together. 
This work muft be continued two or three months, then ftrain off and prefs out the li- 
quor, and keep it up for ufe in wooden veflels; the older it is the clearer it will be, « 
and of fo much more value. After it is prefled out, you may pour on the remaining 
mafs more water, then ftir it about violently, and in fome days after yon may prefs out 
more foye. 

+ The camphire from Sumatra is greatly preferable to that ne Japan ; we are not 
certain whether it js from a different f{pecies of tree, but it feeins well worth inquiring 
IMQy 
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Latin Navies Englifb Names. } Obfervations 
London. It will grow freely wha 
oranges and lemons do. 
Cycas circinalis Saga palm tree j|In Java, and the warmett parts of 
the Eaft-Indies. 
Amyris Gilead-| True balm of | Lately difcovered in Arabia by Dr. 


enfis Gilead tree* Forfkall, and defcribed by Dr. 
Linnzus in a late differtation. 
Arundo bambo |The true bam- | Of great ufein China, and might be 
boo cane =| alfoin the American States. 
Anacardus Ori- Siam varnith The fruit of this is the Malacca bean, 
entalis tree, called or marking nut, and the Oriental 
tonrack bythe} anacardium of the fhops. This 
Japonefe is tke common varnith of the Eaft- 
| Indies, as defcribed by Kempfter, 
Thea Tea From Japan and China. See Kempf. 
3 , Ameenitates, Pie ont 


into, asthe effects of proportionable quantities in medicine are furprifingly different, 
perhaps it may be owing to the great difference of heat in the climates.” 

* We have in the ifland of Tamaica, a fpecies of tree of this genus, called by Linnzeus 
amy ris balfamifera. See Species Plantarum, D. 496. Sir Hans Sloane, in his Hit. 
tory of Jamaica, vol. II. p. 24, calls this tree lignum rhodium, from the odoriferous 
fmell of its wood when burnt, which it diffufes a great way ; for which reafon he be. 
lieves it to be the tree that afforded the agreeable fcent which Columbus perceived on the 
fouth fhore of Cuba, upon the difgovery of that ifland, asis mentioned by feveral hifte- 
rians. Dr. Pat. Browne in his Hiftory of Jamaica, p. 208, calls this tree white candle- 
wood, or rofewood, and commends it much ; he fays it is very refinous, burns freely, 
and affords a moft agreeable {mell ; and that all the. parts of this tree are full of warm and 
acromatic particles. —Quere. Whether it is not worth while to extra& the balfam, as 
it agrees fo near in charater and genus with that mot valuable drug the balfam of 
Mecca? © y 

+ The French had brouzht this mot ufeful plant from the Eaft-Indies to their 
Weift-India iflands; a few roots have been got from thence to Grenada, and will perhaps 

_in time become familiar in our iflands. But too much pains cannot be taken in the pro- 
pagation of this plant, as its uwfes are manifold and extenfive, both in building, and all 
kinds of domeftic inftruments. 

{ It is afferted by fome people, that the green tea and the bohea tea are two different 
{pecies, but without foundation ; they are one and the fame fpecies. It is the nature of 
the foil, the culture and manner of gathering and drying the leaves, that makes the 
difference ; for take a green tea tree and plant it in the bohea country, and it will pro- 
duce bohea tea, and fothe contrary. This isa fa& attefted by gentlemen now in Lon- 
don, that have refided many years in China, and who have had great expetien ice in this 
article, —This plant has been ‘lately obtained, and grows well in Georgia, &c. as it is 


become a valuabl ¢ article of commerce, it fhould be encouraged ta the utmoft. 


Gardenia 


£08 


Latin Names. Englifo Names. 


Gardenia Flo- j|Umky of the 
rida Chinefe 

MagniferaIn- | Eaft-India man- 
dica go tree 


Morus papyri- |Paper mulberry 
fera tree 


@inchona offici-|Jefuits bark tree 
nalis 


Dorftenia con- |Contrayerva 
trayerva root 

Smilax farfapa-|Sarfaparilla root 
rilla 


Copaifera offici-|Balfam copaiva 
tree 
Balfam tolu tree 


nalis 
Toluifera balfa- 
mum 
Mymenea cour- 
baril 


The locutt, 
gum copal trée 


or 


tranfparent 
varnifh 


| for the fineft | 


. 
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Obfervations. 

Ufed in dying fcarlet in China. The ~ 
pulp that furrounds the feeds, 
gives in warm water a moft ex- 
cellent yellow colour, inclining to 
orange. See Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, Vol, lii. p. 654, where 
there is an exact figure of it. 

This excellent fruit is much efteemed. 
in the Eaft-Indies, and it is faid 
there isa tree of it now growing 
in the ifland of Madeira. By the 
defcription which Dr. Solander 
gives of this fruit, at Rio Janeiro, 
in Brazil, it is not fo good as the 
Eaft-India fort. | 

Ufed for making paper in China and 
Japan. See Kempff. Ameenit. 
p- 467. This has been fome time 
in the Englifh gardens. 

‘This grows at Loxa, in the provinee 
of Peru; and could it be obtained 
{o as to be cultivated in the Ame- 
rican States, would be of infinite 
advantage. 

This grows in New-Spain, Mexicoy 
and Peru, 

It is brought from the bay of Cam- 
peachy, and the gulph of Hon- 
duras, where it grows in plenty, 
and might eafily be propagated in 
the fouthern States. 

In Brazil, and Martinico. 


This tree grows near Carthagena, in 
South-America. a 

This tree is known to yield the true _ 
gum copal, and that the differ- 
ence between this and gum anime, 
may be owing to foiland heat of 
climate; it grows wild in the 
American iflands, the Mufquite 

_fhore, and in Terra Firma. 


4 Jalapiuns 
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Latin Names. Englifo Names. Obfervations. 
Jalapium offici- |True jalap This plant is fuppofed by fome to be 


a kind of bindweed or convolvu- 
lus, that grows near Mexico; by 
others it is thought to be a fpecies 
of Marvel of Peru. As weare 


narum 


uncertain of the genus, it is well 
worth inquiring into, as a moi 
ufeful dru g, in order to propagate 
it in the States, particularly the 


fouthern. 
Bixaorellana | Arnotto, for dy-| This grows in all the warm climates 
ing of America. The French culti- 


vate it, but what the Spaniards 
fendis much richeri colour, ane 
more valuable. | 
Mimofa Senegal} Gum Senegal This grows in Heypts: 3 and in Se- 
tree negal, 
“Mimofa Niflotica| Gum arabic In Egypt, from whence the feeds 
| may be procured.. 
True fycamore | This is reckoned the moft durable 
of Zacheus timber known. ‘The repofitories 
of the mummies found in Egypt 
_are made of this timber. ; 


Ficus fycomorus 


Ficus Carica Turkey figs Figs grow in the greatef perfection 
in Carolina, and would become a 
valuable trade if they had the me- 

thod of curing them as in Turkey. 

Currants, orCo-| The cuttings of this vine might be 

rinthian grapes} procured from Zant, 

Calabrian manna | This is worth trying in the fouthern 

afh* ae colonies, where the heats are 
violent inthe fummer. Itis com- 


Vitis apyrena 


Fraxinis ornus 


mon in Englith nurfery gardens. 


Amysdalus Sweet almonds | Thefe would grow to great perfec- 
communis tion in the fouthern States. ie 
Capparis fpinofa |Caper tree This fhrub requires a rocky foil to 


grow in, as it, is found about 
Marfeilles and ‘Toulon, 


* There is no drug fo liable to adulteration as this and therefore as itis a medicine fo 
frequently i in ufe among perfons of tender conftitutions, efpecially youpg children, great 
care peut be taken tovhaye it genwine, — : 
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Latin Names. Englifo Names. Obfervations. 

Punica grana- |Balauftiansorthe; This tree would thrive extremely. 

tum* | bloffomsofthe} well in the fouthern States, and 
| double flower-| yield a profitable article in their 
ing pomegra- bloffoms.. Plants of this kind are — 

nate to be bought from moft Englifh 

nurferymen. 

Lichen roccella > Argal, canary- It is poffible this valuable plant may: 

{| weed, oror-- | be found in the American iflands, 

chell . as well as in the Canaries and 


Cape Verd iflands. 
Ciftus ladanifera}|Gum labdanum {In Spain and the Archipelago. 
Bubon galbanum |Gum galbanum In Ethiopia. | 
Paftinaca opope- |Gum opoponax | In Sicily. 


nax , 3 
Amomum car- Cardamums. In the Eaft-Indies, 
damomum . . { 
Curcuma longa Tumerick 3 In the Eaft-Indies. 
_Aftragalus tra- j;Gum_ traga- In the fouth of France and in Sicily . 
-gacantha canth, or gum 
dragon } 
Cucumis coly- | Coloquintida, or} In Africa. 
cinthis bitter apple 
Gentiana lutea |Gentian -._. | In the Alps, Appennines, and Py. 
renees, ‘To be had of thenurfes ~ 
rymen in England. 
Similax China {China root | | In China and in New-Spain. 
Pimpinella ani- | Anife feeds - In Egypt. 
fum “S : : 
Gambogia gutta;Gamboge In the Eaft-Indies. 


Quercus cocci- |Alkermes oak | About Marfeilles and Toulon, 
fera : 
Myrrha offic. {Gum myrrh In Abyflinia. 
- Benzionum offic. {Gum Benjamin. | In Sumatra and Java. » 
Ammoniacum |Gum ammoni- | In Africas | 


offic, acum 
. Balfamum Peru- |Natural balfam [In Peru. , 
Vianum of Peru | oy 
Olibanum Thus |Frankincenfe In the Upper Egypt and interion — 
mafcalum parts of Africa. ce 


* The fingle Aowering, or fruit-bearing pomegranate, will afford the moft grateful ~ 
addition to the fruits of the States, and a valuable medicine. The ripe fruit full of feeds 
48 to be.met with at the Englith fruit thops in the winter feafon : from the feeds of fueh 
srait this tree may be eafily propagated, 


Nug > 


& 
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” Latin Names. Englifh Names. | Obfervations. 
Nux mofchata |Nutmegs with | In Amboyna. 
* offic. mace : | 
Caryophylus |Cloves In the Molucca iflands, 
| aromaticus / 
Piper nigrum Pepper Sumatra. 
Garcinia monga-|Mangofteens A moft delicious fruit, grows in 
~ ftona _ Java, and in feveral parts of the 
Baft-Indies. 
Lechee: Lechee of China| This fruit is highly commended by 
. all perfons who have been in 
| : sei WAS te . 
Tpecacuanha _—/|Ipecacuanka of | A very ufeful medicine, and worthy 
: the fhops, or| of attention to ‘propagate ; it will 
Brazilian root growin any warm climate. 


Berula afla foe-|Afla feetida, or| The gum of this plant is much ufed , 


- tida devil’s dung,| in medicine. ¢ Kempff. 53g¢ and 
called hing in} $36. . 
the Malay lan- 
guage 


To this catalogue may be added liquorice, faffron, and aloes foco- 
trina, as well as many others of equal importance. 

We fhall here fubjoin fome directions for carrying over feeds and 
plants from diftant countries in a flate of vegetation. ‘ Many valuable 
trees and plants grow in diftant countries, as in Europe, and parti- 
eularly in the northern provinces ‘of China, about the latitude of 
forty degrees, which would thrive well in North-America, more ef- 
pecially in the middle and fouthern States, which lie about the fame 
latitude. But as the diftance is great, the manner of preferving 
the feeds properly, fo as to keep them in a ftate of vegetation, is an 
‘affair of confiderable confequence and fome difficulty ; the fol- 
lowing hints are therefore offered for that purpofe. 

In the firft place it ought to be carefully attended to, that the 
feeds fhould be perfectly ripe when they are gathered ; and they 

fhould be. gathered, if poffible, in dry weather ; afterwards they 
fhould be fpread thin on paper or matts,- in a dry airy room, but 
not in funfhine. The time neceflary for this operation will vary 
- according to the heat of the climate, or feafon of the year, from a 
fortnight to a month, or perhaps two may be neceflary ; the hotter 
the feafon, the 1 time will fuff-e. This is to carry of their fu- 
aGe | perflupus 


+ 
ed 
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perfluous moifture, which, if confined, would immediately tura té 
mouldinefs, and end in rottennefs. . . 

As there are two methods that have fucceeded, and put the Ame~ 
ricans in poffeffion of feveral young plants of the true tea-tree of 
China, we fhall mention them both, in order to affift the collector in 
conveying the feeds of many valuable plants. 

The firft is by covering them with bees-wax in the manner éx- 
plained in Phil. Tranfact. vol. pv 111. p. 75. ; 

It principally confifts in chufing only fuch feeds as are perfe@tly 
found and ripe. To prove this, fome of them mutt be.cut open fo 
judge what fituation the reft may be in, taking care to lay‘afide any 
that are outwardly defeétive, or marked with the wounds of in-- 
fe€s. When a proper choice of them is made, they fhould be wiped 
extremely clean; to prevent any dirt or moifture being inclofed ; 
each feed then fhould be rolled up carefully in a coat of foft bees- 
wax half an inch thick; the deep yellow Englifl, bees-wax 1s the 
beft. When the number intended to be inclofed are covered, 
pour fome bees-wax melted into a chip-box of feven inches long, 
four broad, and three deep, till-it is above half full; and juft before 
it begins to harden, while it is yet fluid, put in the feeds rolled up 
in rows till the box is near full; then pour over them fome more 
wax while it is juft fluid, taking care when it is cold to ftop all the 
cracks or chinks that may have proceeded from the fhrinking of the. 
wax, with fome very foft wax; then put on the cover of the box, 
and keep it in as cool and airy a place as poffible. . 

The method of inclofing tea feeds fingly in wax, and bringing 
them over in that. f{tate; has been practifed for fome time ; but few 
have fucceeded, owing to the thinnefs of the coat of wax, or putting 
paper firft round them, or inclofing them too moift. 

To this we add a method that promifes fuccefs for carrying plants. 
from different parts. As there is a good deal of difference in climates, 
it will be neceflary to obferve, that plants from warm climates fhould — 
be put on board fo as to arrive in warm weather, otherwife they wilk 
be deftroyed by the cold; and the ever-greens, which are the moft 
curious, muft be fent in the winter months, while their juices are 
inactive, fo as to arrive before the heatscome on. If the plants fent 
_ were planted in pots or boxes, and kept a year, they might be car- 
ried over with very little hazard; or even if they were firft tranf? 
planted: from the woods into a garden, till they had formed rootss, 
they might be fent with much more fafety. 


The 
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‘The fize of the boxes that will be moft convenient for ftowing 
them on board merchant fhips, where there is very little room to 
{pare, fhould be three feet long, fifteen inches broad, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, according to the fize of the young 
trees; but the fimalleft will be mott likely to fucceed, provided they 
are well rooted. There muft be a narrow ledge nailed all round 
the infide of the box, within fix inches of the bottom, to faften 
Jaths or packthread to form a kind of lattice-work, by which the 
plants may be the better fecured in their places. If the plants are 
packed up juft before the fhip fails, it will be fo much the better. 

When they are dug up, care mutt be taken to preferve as mucl 
earth as can be about their roots; and if it flould fall off, it muft 
be fupplied with more earth, fo as to form a ball about the roots of 
each plant, which muft be furrounded with wet mofs, and carefully 
tied about with packthread, to keep the earth about the roots moift ; 
perhaps it may be\neceflary to inclofe the mofs with fome paper er 
broad leaves, that the packthread may bind the mofs the clofer. 
Loamy earth will continue moift the longeft. There mutt be three 
inches deep of wet mofs put into the bottom of the box, and the 
: young trees placed in rows upright clofe to each other, ftuffing wet 
mofs in the vacancies between them and on the furtace ; over this 
leaves fhould be put to keep in the moifture, and over them the laths 
are to be faftened crofs and crofs to the ledges or packthreads to be 
laced to and fro, to keep the whole fteady and tight. The lid of the 
box fhould be either nailed down clofe, or may have hinges and a 
padlock to fecure it from being opened, as may be found neceflary, 
with proper directions marked on it to keep the lid uppermoft. There 
mutt be two handles fixed, one at each end, by which means there 
will be lefs danger of difturbing the plants. Near the upper part 
of the ends of the box there muft be feveral holes bored to give air;: 
er, in making the box, there may be a narrow vacancy left between 
the boards of one-third of an inch wide, near the top, to let out the 
foul air; and perhaps it may be neceflary to nail along the upper 
edge of thefe openings lift, or flips of fail-cloth, to hang over them, 
to fecure the plants from any {pray of the fea; and at the fame time 
it will not’ prevent the air from paffing through. Boxes with plants. 
_ packed in this manner muft be placed where the air is free, that is, 
out of the way of the foul air of the fhip’s hold. 

The following method of preferving feeds from turning aged 
from anit long confinement, and the heat. of the climates which 


they 
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they may pafs through, was communicated fome years ago by the 
celebrated profeffor Linnxus, ‘of Upfal, in Sweden. He advifes, 
that each fort of feed fhould be put up in feparate papers, with fine 
fand among them, to abforb any moifture; dried, loamy or foapy 
‘earth may betried. ‘Thefe papers, he fays, fhould be packed clofe 
in cylindrical glafs, or earthen vefiels, and the mouths covered over 
with a bladder, or leather tied faft round the rims. He then direéts 
that thefe veffels, with the feeds m them, fhould be put into other 
veflels, which fhould be fo darge, that the inner veffel may be cos 
vered on alt fides, for the fpace of two inches, with the following 
mixture ‘of falts. “Half common culinary falt; the other half to 
confift of two parts of faltpetre, and one part ‘of fal-ammoniao, 
both reduced to a powder, and all thoroughly mixed together, to be 
placed ‘about the inner veffel, rather moift than dry. This he calls a 
refrigeratory, and fays, it will keep the feeds cool, :and hinder pus 
trefaction. Perhaps if finall tight boxes, or cafks or bortles of feeds 
were inclofed in cafks full of falts, it might be of the fame ufe, pro- 
vided the falts do not get at the feeds; and as fal-ammoniac may 
not be eafily met with, half common falt, and the-other half falt- 
petre, or common fait alone, might ‘anfwer the fame end. But it 
would be very neceffary to try both methods, to know whether the 
fatter would anfwer the purpofe ‘of the former, as it would be at- 
. tended with much lefs trouble, and might prove a ufeful method to 
*~eed{men, in fending feeds te warm ‘climates. f 
The fmalleft feeds being very liable to lofe their vegetative power 
‘by long voyages through warm climates, it may be worth while to 
‘try the following ‘experiment upon fuch kinds as are ‘known for cer= 
tain to be‘found. Dip fome fquare pieces of cotton cloth in melted 
wax, and while it is foft and almoft cold, ftrew the furface of each 
‘piece over with each fort of {mall feed, then roll them up tight, 
and inclofe each roll in fome foft becs-wax, wrapping up each of 
them in a piece of paper, with the name of the feed on it; thefe 
‘hay be either furrounded:as before with falts, or packed wiithone the 
falts in a box, as is moft convenient. 
The feeds of many of the {mail fucculent fruits may be carried 
from very diftant parts, by preffing them together, fqueezing out 
their watery juices, and drying them in fimall cakes gradually, that 
they may become hard ; they may be then wrapt up in white writing 
paper, not ipongy, 7 as this is 9 to attr act 8 retain moifture ; ; but 
| : we 
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we believe it will be fonnd, that a covering obs wax will be a 
than one of paper. 

The Alpine ftrawberry was firft fent to England i ina letter from 
Turin to Henry Baker, Efq. F.R.S. by preffling the pulp with the 
feeds thin wpon paper, and letting it dry before they were inclofed. 
The paper mulberry from China was brought to England about the 
year 1754 much in the fame manner. 

Thefe hints may prompt to try the larger fuceulent fruits ;. for 
inftance, the mangoes, lechees, and others of this kind. If ce 
flefhy part, when they are very ripe, was brought to the confiftence 
of raifins or dried figs, it. would keep their kernels plump, and in 
this flate they might be better preferved in wax than by any. other 
method yet known. The fame method may be tried for flower feeds 
and other ornamental plants for gardens, which have been but little 
attended to in the United States, and which therefore an European | 
fhould furnifh himfelf with if he means to refide in the country, 
part of the Union; the fame attention may be neceflary to ftones 
and kernels of choice European fruits. , 


‘METHOD OF CLEARING AND CULTIVATING. NEW LANDS. 


Several methods of raifing a crop on new land have been practifed | 
in the New-England States; the eafieft and cheapeft was originally 
learned of the Indians, who never looked very far forward in their. 
improvements: the method is that of girdling the trees, which is - 
done by making a circular incifion through the bark, and leaving 
them to die ftanding: this operation is performed in the fummer, 
and the ground is fawn in Augutt, is general with winter rye, inter- 
mixed with grafs. The next year the trees do not put forth leaves, 
and the land having yielded a crop becomes fit for pafluré. This 
-method helps poor fettlers a little the firft year ; but the inconvenience 
of it is, that if the trees are left flanding, they are continually 
breaking and falling with the wind, which endangers the lives of 
cattle; and the ground being conftantly encumbered by the falling: 


. trees,.is lefs fit for mowing; fo that if the labour be not eftectual ly 


done at. once, it muft be done in a fucceffion of time. 

Some have fuppofed, that the earth, being not at once, but by 
degrees expoled to the fun, preferves its moifture, and does not bes 
come fo hard; byt the experience of the beft hufbandmen has eXe 
ploded this opinion, The more able fort of hufbandmen in the 
New-England States, therefore, chuie the method of clearing | the 


% land 
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{and at firft, by cutting down all the trees without exception. The 
mott eligible time for this operation is the month of June, when the 
fap is flowing and the leaves are formed on the trees: thefe leaves 
will not drop from the fallen trees, but remain till the next year, 
when, being dry, they help to fpread the fire, which is then fet to 
the trees. This is done in the firft dry weather of the fucceeding 
fpring, and generally in May; but if the ground be too dry, the 
fire will burn deep and greatly i injure the foil. There is therefore 
need of judgment to determine when the wood is dry enough to 
burn, and the foil wet enough to refift the action of the fire : much de- 
pends on getting what is called a Goop BURN, to prepare the ground 
for planting. ‘To infure this, the fallen trees are cut and piled, and 
the larger the pile the better chance there is for its being well 
burned. But if the land be intended for pafture only, the trees are 
cut down, and after the fire ‘has deftroyed the limbs grafs is fown, 
and the trynks of the trees are left to rot, which, in time, turn to 
good manure, and the pafture is durable. 

Some hufbandmen prefer felling trees in the winter, or very early 
in the fpring, before the fnow is gone. The advantage of this 
method is, that there are fewer fhoots from the ftumps of the felled 
trees than if they ; are cut in the fummer ; thefe fhoots encumber the 
ground, and mutt be cut out of the way y or deifroyed by fire. The 
difadvantage of cutting trees in the winter is, that they will not dry 
fo foon, nor burn fo well, as thofe cut in the fummer with the leaves 
on: befides, the month of June is a time when not only the trees 
are eafieft to be cut, but the feed is in the ground, and people can 
better attend to this labour, than when they are preparing for their 
fpring work, or have not finifhed their winter employments : the 
days too are then at their greateft length, and more labour can be 
done in the courfe of a day: this labour, however, is often paid 
fer by the acre rather than by the day; and the price of felling an 

acre is from one to two dollars, according to the number and fize of 
the trees.* | 
The burning of trees generally deftroys the limbs and {maller 
trunks ; the larger logs are left fcorched on the ground, and fome- 
times ferve to fence the field. After the fire has had its effeét, and 
1s fucceeded by rain, then is the time for planting. No plough is 
wfed, nor is it poftible for one to pafs among the roots and ftumps, 
but holes are made with a hoe in the loofe foil and afhes, in which, 
_ the Seed being dropped. and covered, is left to the prolific hand of 


nature, 
* Belknap's Hiftory of New-Hampthire, 
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_ Raturé, no other culture being neceflary or practicable, but the cut-’ 
ting of the fireweed, which fpontancoufly grows on all burnt land. 
This fireweed is an annual plant, with a fucculent ftalk and long 
jagged leaf; it grows to the height of five or fix feet; according to 
the ftrength of the afhes: it bears a white flower, and has a winged | 
_ ,feed, which is carried every where by the wind, but never vegetates, 
except on the afhes of burnt wood ; it exhaufts the ground, and in- 
jures the firft crop, if it benot fubdued, but after the fecond year 
difappears. About the fecond or third year another weed, called 
pigeonberry, fucceeds the fireweed, and remains till the grafs over- 
comes it: it rifes to the height of three feet, {preads much at the 
top, and bears bunches of black berries, on which pigeons feed. 
When the trees are burnt later in the fummer, wheat or rye is 
fown, mixed with the feeds of grais, on the new land; the feed is 
fceattered on the furface, and raked in with a wooden or iron tooth- 
take, or a hoe. The hufbandman knows on what kind of land to 
_ expect a crop from this mode of culture, and is feldom difappointed. 
Sometimes a crop of Indian corn is raifed the firft year, and another — 
of rye or wheat the fecond year, and the land is fown with grafs, 
which will turn it into pafture or, be fit for mowing, the third year 
The firft crop in fome land, and the two firft crops in any good land 
_ will repay the expenfe of all the labour. It is not an uncommon thing 
for people, who are ufed to this kind of hufbandry, to bring a tract 
of wildernefs into grafs for the two firft crops, the owner being at no 
expenfe but that of felling the trees and purchafing the grafs feed. 
Many hufbandmen in the old towns buy lots of new land, and get 
them cleared and brought into grafs in this way, and pafture great 
numbers of cattle; the feed is excellent, and the cattle are foon 
fatted for the market. toe 
Hufbandmen differ in their opinions concerning the advantages of 
tilling their new land the fecond year:. fome fuppofe, that mixing 
and ftirring the earth does it more good than the crop injures it ¢ 
others: fay, that one crop is fufficient before the land is laid ddwa to 
grafs; and that if it be fown with grain and grafs, as foon as it Is 
cleared, the large crops of grafs which follow will more than com- 
_ penfate for one crop of grain. When the feeding with grafs is neg- 
- leéted, the ground becomes mofly and hard, and muft be ploughed 
before it will receive feed. Land thus fown will not produce grafs 
fo plentifully as that which is feeded immediately after the fire has 
"run over its befides, this neglected land is generally overfpread. with 
Mou, IIl | 3H. cherry 
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cherry trees, rafpberry bufhes, and other wild growth, to fubdue 
which much additional labour is required. In good land, the firft 
erops of hay are, on an average, a ton to anacre. ‘That land which 
is intended for mowing, and which takes the common grafs well at 
firft, is feldom or never ploughed afterward ; but where clover is 
fown, it muft be ploughed and feeded every fourth or fifth year ¢ 


good land, thus managed, will average two tons of clover to the | 


acres 3 
Such is the procefs of clearing and cultivating lands in the New« 
England States, for a further view of the productions of which the: 


reader is referred to the hiftory of thofe States.* A few additional © 


remarks, however, may be neceflary on the fubjeé of tree fruit. 


Thefe States are certainly too far north to have it in perfection, 2, e. a 


of the firft quality, without particular attention, New-York, New- 
ferfey and Pennfylvania, have it in perfection. Depart from that 
tract, either fouthward or northward, and it degenerates. We be- 
lieve, however, that good fruit might be produced even in News 
Hampfhire, with fuitable attention: a proof of this is, that fome= 
times they have it. In theorizing on the fubje@, three things ap- 


pear to us particularly neceffary, all which are totally negleéted by — 


the generality of American hufbandmen. The fr/, after procuring 


thrifty young trees of the beft kinds, and grafting fuch as require — 
it, is to chufe a fituation for them, where they may have the advan= _ 


tage of a warm rich foil, and be well fheltered from the chilling 


blafts of the ocean. The /econd is to keep the trees free’from fupers 
Huous branches, by a frequent ufe of the pruning hook, and the 


earth always loofe about their roots. The ¢hird is to defend the 


trees from infects, particularly thofe which by feeding on the fruit 


render it fmall and knotty, as we frequently find apples and pears ; 
or by depofiting their eggs in the embryo, occafion its falling of 


before it comes to maturity, as is obfervable in the various kinds of 
plums. But moft of ‘the farmers go on in the path traced out 
by their anceftors, and are generally averfe to making experiments, - 


the refult of which is wncertain, or to adopting new modes of hufy 


bandry, the advantages of which are in the fmalleft degree proble- ‘ 
matical. There are few cultivators among them who theorize, and 


fill fewer who-xead and think.” 


* Vol, UW. 


in 
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In the middle ftates when a fettler fixes on a {pot of land, which he 
ufually buys, paying for it in gales, his firft care is to cut down a few 
trees to build his log-houfe. Aman can cut down and lop from twenty 
to thirty in a day of the fize proper for the purpofe. Thefe 
form the walls of the building. In general, the log cabins of this 
kind are fuch as half a dozen. men will eafily finith in three or four 
days. Ten guineas worth of labour thus employed will lodge a family 
quite as comfortable as in the better kind of cottages in England. 

He then proceeds to grub the land, 2. e. to take up the {mall trees, 
fhoots, and underwood, by the roots: thefe are burnt upon the 
ground. Inageneral way this may be contraCted for at about twenty 
fhillings an acre. It is generally reckoned to cof ufually five days 
work of a man te whom, as it is very hard work, the pay is three 


- fhillings a day, finding him in victuals, and allowing him a dram of 
_ whifkey morning and evening. The price of this kind of work will . 


eafily be conceived to vary according to circumftances. Where land 


_ is heavily timbered with trees of two or three feet diameter, as it is 


about the heads of the creeks, and on the iflands of the Sufquehannah, 
the underwood is in fmall proportion, but the eepenle of clearing 
much greater. 

The land being grubbed, the trees immediately about the houfe are 
cut down, and for the prefent another portion is girdled only. This 
procefs, deftroying the vegetation of the branches, lets inthe light and 
air fuficiently to enfure a crop the next feafon. The trees cut down 
are f{plit into a kind of rail for fences, which are made by laying thefe 
pieces angular-wife one on the top of another, to the height of fix or 
feven in number, much in the fame way as the logs of a houfe are 
laid on each other, but flanting in alternate direGtions. A poft and 
rail fence is not thought of till’fome years afterwards. In new land, 
after grubbing and girdling, i. e. taking up the underwood, and cut- 


_ ting through the bark of the larger trees in a circle all round the trunk 5 ° 


= 


which prevents the leaves from growing next feafon, he plows about 


two inches and a half deep, then acrofs ; then fows the feed and har- 


rows it. Upon the average.of his iand, his crop of wheat is not above 
twelve bufnels per acre ; of oats from fifteen to twenty. * ; 
se | The 

0 é 
% In England we apprehend, the average wheat crop per ftatute acre is at leat twenty. 
bulkels. The average of the Ifle of Wight in 179 3) Was at leaft thirty-five buthels. 


_ The average of the whole State of Pennfylvania cannot be reckoned at above ten ot 


a welves ‘Maryland:the fame, This is owing to the neglect of manures, to the repeatet 


cs rps working 
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The trees cut down are never rooted up. The value of theland 
gained will not pay the expenfe of doing this. They are cut off about” 


eighteen inches or two feet from the ground. ‘The fide roots are ob- 


ftructions to the plough for about two years, when they are com-— 


pletely rotted. The ftumps in New-York and Pennfylvania States 
do not. rot away completely under ten years ; in Virginia and Mary- 


land this happens in about feven. It appears, that by cutting off the — 


tree a few inches below the furface of the ground, and covering the 
ftump with mould, the expenfe would not be much increafed, the 


deformity, which is indeed a great one in an American landfcape, — 


would be prevented, and the procefs of putrefaétion accelerated. We 


never heard of but one perfon, Lord Stirling in New-Jerfey, who ~ 


had his trees rooted up ; and we are inclined to think it wes done at 
an expenfe much beyond the convenience gained. 


The expenfe of clearing heavily timbered land is confiderable, 


fometimes to the amount of five and fix pounds per acre, but the great 
fertility of this kind of land affords ample recompence. In general 
the whole expenfe isnot forty fhillings an acre. One-half or twos 
thirds of the expenfe of clearing land in New-York State is repaid by 


the pot-afh obtained in burning the wood. In Pennfylvania, andthe - 


fouthern States, the back fettlers are not fo much in the practice of 
this ufeful method. ‘The land furveyors have four pounds per thou- 


fand acres for furveying a tract of land, and making return of it; but” 
as the owner finds labourers and provifions, thefe, with other incie 


dental expenfes, will make the coft of furveying altogether about 
twenty fthillings per hundred acres. 


Planters of any confequence frequently have a {mall diftillery asa 
‘part of their eftablifiment. A Mr. White on the banks of the Sufque- — 
hannah near Sunbury has one which may ferve as a fpecimen of this - 


kind: he has two ftills, the one holding fixty, the other oné hundred 
and fifteen gallons. "Fo a buthel and a half of rye coar fely ground, he 
adds a gallon of malt and a handful of hops ; he then pours on fifteen 


‘gallons of hot water, and lets itremain four hours, then adds fixteen — | 


gallons anda half more of hot water, making together’ a barrel of 


working of the Als ground w ith crops of grain till it will bear no more, and to the yery 


Night labour they beftow upon their tillage. It muft be confidered alfo, that much of 


the land is occupied by the ftumps of trees not rotted, and neyer grubbed up. 

But though in America lefs grain ts produced per acre than in England, they get 
fore per nan. There, land is plentiful and labour fearce, In England it is the severfe, 
Hence the accuracy of Britifh, and carelefsnefs of American cultivation, 
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‘thirty-one gallons and a half; this is fermented with about two quarts 
of yeaft. In fummer the fermentation lafts four days, in winter’ fix; 
of this wafh he puts to the amount of a hogfhead in the larger ftill, 
and draws off about fifteen gallons of weak fpirit, which is afterward 
rectified in the {maller ftill, feldom more than once. One bufhel of 
rye will produce about eleven quarts of faleable whifkey, which fetches 
per gallon four fhillings and fix-pence by the barrel. Wifey in Eng- 

Jand is ufually a {pirit drawn from oats. The ryé produces the bafis 
of gin, | : 

We have no doubt but barley could be well grown, and well 

malted and Brewed, in almoft any part of America; and beer 

might be more generally introduced. The American {mall beer, as 
well as the porter, is at prefent very good ; and as there is no excife 

- upon malt, nor upon malt-liquor ; as grain is cheap, and the mate- 
: rials of a brewery to be had for little or nothing, it is rather furprifing 

that breweries are not more generally eftablifhed. 

The beft view of the hufbandry of the middle States, and the clear- 
eft ideas on the fubjeét, may be obtained from obfervations on a farm 
of a medium extent—fuch a one occurs at Paxtang, in the State of 
Pennfylvania in the poffeffion of a Mr. M‘Allifter, a f{pirited and intel- 
 ligent farmer ; and as his place will afford a favourable {pecimen of an 
American plantation, we fhall detail his eftablifhment. 

His ferm is about three hundred acres, near the river; a fandy 
foil, earlier in vegetation by ten days or a fortnight than the higher. 
lands at a diftance. About one third of this quantity is in cultivation, 
the reft in wood. | : 

The rotation of his cross are grain; then clover mown twice the firft 
year, and once the fecond year. In autumn, it is turned in, and 
grainagain, of fome kind, fown upon the fame land. 

He manures for his crops either with dung, with afhes, or with 
plaifter of Paris. It does not appear that he has any fyftem of propor- 
tion between cattle and land, for Por of procuring a regular 

_ fupply of manure, The plaifter of Paris he procures in the ftone 

from Philadelphia, formerly at feven, now at twelve dollars per ton: 

he grinds it at home; one ton yields twenty-four bufhels. The Fr ench 
piaifter of Paris is much the beft; the Nova Scotia plaifter is not fo 
good. It will not anfwer at all as a manure upon wet lands, but ane 

_ fwers weil on hot fandy foils, which it preferves moifter than they 

would otherwife be during the heats of fummer. He fows the plaifter 

in prey with clover, five or fix buthels toe the acre, 
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Eis average produce i is of wheat and rye about twenty-three bullets: 


to the acre, corm, (maize) and oats about thirty: buthels. Weight of 


# bufhel of wheat from fixty pounds, which is the market weight, to 


Yeo 
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fixty-five pounds ; of ryeabout fifty-eight pounds; oats about thirty-five q 


pounds ; corn, the white flint kind fown the firft week of May, about 


fixty pounds per bufhel. The Bowe Ged maize, yields larger cropsy — 


_ but it is alate grain, | 

By means of his plaifter manure he obtains at two mowings, per 
annum, three ton anda halfof hay per acre. The hay is ne to: be 
flacked ufually the day after it is cut. 

His prices of produce and labour are to hufbandmen Hae -five 
pounds a year, with board, wathing, 
month, or two fhillings and fix-pence a day in common, and three fhil 
fings in harveft time. For mowing an acre he. pays three fhillings, finding 
wictuals and a pint of whifky, or four and fix-pence without fod 
any thing elfe. Women in reaping have as much wages as men; but 


at hay-making only. fifteen-pencea day, and their viduals. The price 


and lodging ; or fix dollars a 
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of wheat is fix fhillings and fix-pence a bufhel.—Maize three fhillings | . 


and nine-pence.——Rye four -to five fhillings.—QOats two to two fhillings 
and fix-pence.—Buck-wheat two fhillings and fix-pence.—Salted pork 
thirty-three fhillings per cwt. 


His ploughs are the conimon light ploughs of the country... Drill — 


ploughs. are little in ufe: in moft parts, the {tumps of trees would pre= 
vent their being ufed. He has rejected the hoe-plough;, firit, becaufe | 


he finds. it cuts off too many of the young fibres of the plants ; and 
fecondly, becaufe the land is too dry to require the furrow. In liew 


of thehoe, he harrows the ground,. without regarding the grain, fo 
as to lay it quite flat and deftroy the ridge and furrow. This, he fays, — 


has been the practice in the neighbourhood for two years paft, with 
fuccefs. 

Jn. feeding his. cattle, he lies ita rule to give theny as muchas 
they will.eat. The cows, befides-clover-hay and, Timothy-hay, have 
potatoes mixed with ground Indian corn, and the wath of the diftillery, _ 
The hogs the fame. His. cows, however, evenin {pring do not yield 


above five or fix’ quarts of milk at ameal. Here, as almoft every 


where in America, Indian corn is the food of the poultry. 


Inftead of the chaff-cutting machine, which: he now ules, he prose — 


poles to bruife the hay between two mill-ftones, of which the edges 
come in contaét:; he has-tried this in a fmall' way, and finds the hay. 
much better and more expeditioufly cut than by the chaff-cutter,. 
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His fences are partly the common ftake fence of the country, which 
we have before defcribed, of wood {plit into lengths of fix or fever 
feet, and three or four inches {cantling, and laid upon each other ane 
gular-wife: : partly a chevaux de frize fence of wood ftuck in the ground, 
and partly the common peft and rail fence. He has tried thorn and 
privet hedges without fuccefs. He then turned his attention te the 
prickly locuft as, an indigenous plant of the country. The feeds of. 
this tree are contained in a pod like a bean, and it is extremely com- 
‘mon in Pennfylvania. He ran a furrow with.a plough about two or 
three inches deep, round his orchard, drilling in the feeds and cover- 
ing them ; but from the want of a ridge being previeufly thrown up, 
- fome nee rains, which fucceeded in about ten days, wafhed away & 
great many of the feeds, and rendered the fence incomplete. - Thofe 
ftanding are about four years old, from the feed. They are as thick 
#8 a man’s arm, at about a foot from the ground, and eight or nine 
feet high; and had they been dubbed would have been a very COM- 
plete fence, but the rains having {poiled the firit plan, he neglected 

them. ‘The one-year thoots of the locutt-tree laid along the furrow, 
would ‘have thrown out fprouts. Perhaps this would be the cack 
method of planting them fora hedge. M/Allifter fays, that were he 
to go upen a new farm, of a thoufand acres for inftance, of uncleared 
Jand, his firft objeét fhould be to cut a road of about two rood in 
width all round the eftate. The heavy wood he would cut up for _ 
fences or fire wood, or fuch other purpofes asit might befitfor: the - 
_ bruh wood he would lay in two piles on each fide this new road: be- 
tween thefe he would fow or plant locuf, and by the time the brufl 
wood was rotten, the locuft would be a fence. The next operation 
fhould be to plant an orchard, and ereé a - mill. Thefe ideas ap 
_ pear to be judicious. 

His garden produces very fine grapes and ftrawberries. "The dry 
fandy : land there feems well adapted to the culture of the vine. A 
German in his neighbourhood, who pofleffes a very {mall farm, has 
made every year lately three or four barrels of wine, which \M‘Al. 

lifter, who has tafted it, thinks very good. He has no doubt what- 
_ ever of the praéticability of making good wine in Pennfylvania. This 

agrees with other information of perfons, who having fucceeded in 
_ the {mall way, aré planting regular vineyards. Indeed there is a fo- 
- ciety formed at Philadelphia for the promotion of the culture of vine- 
_ yards, and there does not appear the flighteft obftacle to the fuccefs of 
_ the attempt. Darden: the Rhine gr ape, which promifes fair at Sir 
3 Richard 
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Richard Worfley’s vineyard in the Ifle of Wight, is much more likel¥ 
to fucceed in the middle and fouthern States of America. 
M<Allifter’s orchard contains thirty acres of ground and one thoufand — 
fix hundred apple trees, part of them planted eight, and part thir- 
teen years.ago. They are two rood, thirty-three feet, apart. The 
year, 1793, was a very bad year for apples, and he made only fif- 
teen barrels of cyder ; the year before he made fix hundred barrels, 
and if 1794 proveda good year, he expected to make one thoufand’ 
from his orchard. He fuppofes his trees in this cafe likely to yield 
ten bufhels of apples on the average. Perhaps this is the leaft 
troublefome and moft profitable application of the ground. When 
the general appearance of the orchard has a-red tinge, the trees are 
healthy. Againft the grubhe ufes a decoction of tobacco. He has’ 
feveral peach trees, but they have not long been planted. But one 
plum tree of the damafcene kind, and a few pear, or apricot, and 
no nectarine trees. He gives fix-pence a piece for apple and peach 
trees, about three or four years old, that is fit to plant out.. Peach 


trees grow about the thickrefs ‘of the thumb, and four or five feet 


high in one year, from the ftone, and bear fruit in four years from 
the ftone. Cyder ufually fells at ten fhillings and twelve fhillings per 
barrel, of thirty-one gallons anda half; but 1793 being a bad year, 


it fold for three dollars per barrel, i.e. thirteen fhillings and fixe : 


pence fterling, one pound two fhillings and fix-pence currency. — 
His cyder-preis confifts of two caft iron cog wheels, about one foot 
diameter, with flanting cogs, turning vertically ; thefe he means to 
' change for wooden wheels, owing to the action of the acid upon the 
iron; they are fed with apples by a hopper; the motion is given by a 
horfe moving round. The math of apples thus produced, is put 
into a kind of cafe, and preffed, not by a ferew, but by one end ofa — 
matly beam, which is forced down by means of the other end being 
raifed by a lever. A man depreffes the lever, which raifes the 
neareft, and depreffes the fartheft end of the beam. The. juice is 


thus forced upon a platform about feven feet fquare, witha groove | 


all round, and an outlet for the juice from one of the grooves: the 
beam is about twenty-five feet long, and about fifteen inches 
fquare; the frames in which it moves, about twenty feet high: he 
~ fometimes findsa difficulty in clearing his cyder, which he has not yet 
conquered. In England this is not an eafy part of the procefs, nor 
is the beft mode of doing it fettled among the cyder makers. In the 
warmer climate of America, the liquor will be ftill more liable to 


fpontaneous fermentation after being once fined. ‘The cyder, 
‘hows 


+ 
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however, of Pennfylvania, is much fuperior, in flavour at leaft, te 
the Britifh. | 

_ He has a fifh pond of two ‘or three acres, in which he keeps all the 
kinds of fifh which the river produces. The wafte water from the fith 
_ pond is applied to feveral purpofes, patticularly to irrigate a quan- 
tity of meadow ground at halfa mile diftance. The Americans feem 
more alive to the benefit of irrigation than any other kind of agricul- 
tural improvement. | 
_. He has a diftillery, much on the fame plan as that already noticed 5. , 
it is managed by a profeffed diftiller, who receives one third of the 
fpirit produced for his trouble. 

He has a fmokery for bacon, hams, &c. it is a room about orl 
feet {quare, built of dry wood, a fire place in the middle, the roof 
conical, with nails in the rafters to hang meat intended to be fmoked. 
In this cafe a fire is made on the floor in the middle of the building 
in the morning, which it is not neceffary to renew during the days 
this is done four or five days fucceffively. The vent for the fmoke is 
through the crevices of the boards. The meat is never taken out 
till it is ufed. Ifthe walls are of ftone, or green wood, the meat is 
apt to mould. ee 

His faw mill, which coft about one hundred pounds, confifts of an 
underfhot water wheel, with a crank, which in its revolution moves 
one faw in a frame up and down, Another movement is annexed, 
by which a ratchet wheel is pufhed on, and this moves the logs for- 
ward ina frame; to the frame are annexed pins, which, when the 
faw has paffed through the log, throws the works in and out of geer 5 
one faw working one thoufand feet a day, is as much as that neigh= 
-bourhood can at prefent keep employed, and the machinery is lefs 
complicated than if it worked more faws, and is about fufficient to 
Keep one man employed in attending it, fdslyine it with logs, and 
removing the planks as they are cut. This fawyer has for wages fix= 
_ pence per one hundred feet ; in eighteen hours the faw will cut two 
thoufand two hundred feet. M‘Ailifter receives from two fhillings to 
two fhillings and fix-pence per one hundred feet. He purchafes the 
logs from people who live up the country, and they fend them down 
in rafts: he pays from two fhillings and fix-pence to three fhillings a 
piece for logs of from fifteen to twenty feet long, and about a foot 
‘diameter; they come down in rafts confifting of from fifty to one hun- 
dred logs broad, and one eight or ten feet longer than the reft, 
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faftened acrofs the reft with withy twigs ; the projecting ends of the 7 
Jong crofs log anfwer for the purpofe of fteering by. 

His grift mill coft about eight hundred pounds ; ; he lets it out to a 
tenant. A load of wheat is fixty bufhels, which cofts twenty-five 
fhillings grinding, the farmer having the offal, 7. e. the feconds, 
middlings, and bran. ‘The watte in grinding is about twelve pounds 
per cwt. Sixty bufhels of wheat make twelve barrels of flour, of — 
one hundred and ninety-fix pounds each, nett, 7. ¢. fomewhat more 
than three bufhels to one cwt. The offal is worth about three pounds 
a load: barrels coft about one fhilling and eight-pence each; if too 
green, they turn the flour four. The offal pays the expenfe of 
grinding and barrels. Flour fells at Philadelphia for about forty 
five fhillin gsa barrel.* It isfent thither from Paxtang, M*Allifter’ S» 
by way of Newport, at.ten fhillings a barrel. 7 

The details given refpecting Mr. M‘Allitter’s eftablifhment may. 
appear long, but we were anxious to convey clear ideas of the actual 
ftate and mode of living of the American planters, of which this is 
a fair, though a favourablé fpecimen. Comfortable as it. is, 
~ M‘Allifter, like almoft all the Americans, having improved the land 
he-occupies, is not fo attached to the {pot as to be unwilling to re- 
move to the wildernefs of the back country, to fee a new creation 
of the fame kind form around him, the produce of his own exer 
tions. | 

In the beft cultivated parts of the middle States, the courfe of 
crops appear to be : 

Firft. Indian corn, fown from the middle of May to the firft week in — 
June, in hills about four feet apart each way,. dropping three or four — 
feeds in a hole. This is ufually gathered off time enough to fow 
- wheat in the fall of the year, though the Indian corn will ftand withe : 
out damage into the winter. 


Second crop is wheat, for which the ground is prepared by two 
hoe plowings between the corn in the preceding fummer, the plough 
going up one fide of a ridge and down the other, and the fame tranf. 
verfely, which earths up the corn (maize) in the form of a hillock. ' 
The wheat is reaped at the ufual time, in the latter end of the fum= ) 
mer. In the {pring of this fecond year, however, clover is fowm § 
among the wheat, and when the latter crep is gotten off the ground, + 

; 

* In. the latter end of the year, 1793 at Philadelpbia, it had rifen to forty-feven } 
and forty-eight shillings. 
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a few cattle are turned into the clover for a fhort time, juft to top it, 
but not to eat it clofe. 

Third and fourth year, clover mown twice in each year. After the 
laft mowing in the autumn of the fourth year, the ground is plowed 
and fallowed till May, when in the fifth year, Indian corn comes on 
again. 

Sometimes rye or winter ee is fubftituted for wheat, and fome- 
times oats for Indian corn, in, which cafe the oats are fown in April. 
Frequently the ground is made to yield an autumnal crop of buck 
wheat, making two corn crops in one year, in which cafe the buck 
wheat is fown in June, ‘before the wheat harveft, and is cut juft be- 
fore the November frofts. The fall, autumnal, crops are ufually 
fown as near the middle of September as potfible. There, as in Eng 
‘land, white clover is the produce of lime-ftone foil. 

_ Inthe fouthern States, and what is called the weftern territory, 

the method of preparing and cultivating new lands is fimilar to the 

middle States, except in the cultivation of tobacco, rice, ine 

digo, &c. | 
: CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 

With refpe& to the culture of tobacco, it is an art that every 
planter thinks he is a proficient in, but which few rightly under- 
ftand. A man who wifhes to make fine tobacco, fhould be very par- 
ticular in the choice of his feed: we mean as to the kind. We do 
not know a gr eater variety of any kind of vegetable than of tobacco ; 
from the fweet-fcented ; the beft fort, to the thick-jointed, a coarfe 
kind of tobacco, but of which we think the moft can be made. We 
would recommend to a gentleman who would wifh for the reputation 
ofa good planter, to cultivate the true {weet-fcented. 

When he has chofen his feed, let him prepare the beds in which he 
intends to fow it, very fine; when thus prepared, they muit be 
burned with corn ftalks, in order to deftroy the feeds of weeds 
and grafs, which, even when he has done the beit with his beds, he 
will find very troublefome and difficult to extirpate. The beft time 
for fowing the feed is as early after Chriftmas as the weather will 
permit. When fown in beds, prepared as above directed, which 
fhould be done as foon as poflible after they are burned, inftead of 
raking in the feed, the beds fhould either be patted with boards, or | 
gently trodden with naked feet. This being done, the next care 
is the covering them warmly with cedar or pine bruth, to defend the 


r 


young plants from the froft. 
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After all his trouble and care, the planter’s hopes are often blafted 
by a little fly, which frequently deftroys the plants when they firft 
come UP, and very often when they are erown to a moderate fize; | 
no certain remedy againit them has yet been difcovered: we have, 
indeed, heard, that fulphur will deftroy them, and we believe it 
will; butit muft be often repeated, and will be too expenfive. We 
think that a pretty ftrong infufion of faffafras root bark, {prinkled 
frequently over the beds, would deftroy thofe infects ; arid we judge 
fo, becaufe its effects have been experienced upon the lice, a kind of fly 
that infefts cabbages. Drought will alfo deftroy the plants, even where 
they are large in the beds ; the planter fhould, therefore, before the — 
drought has continued too long, water his plants night and morning, i 
until he has a good rain... From thefe enemies to plants, the necef- | 
fity of having feveral beds differently fituated, fome convenient to | 
water in fwamps, and fome on high ground well expofed, will be 
feen. Thofe plants at a proper -fize, as opportunity offers, are ta be 
tranfplanted into hills at three feet diftance. 

- Here it may be neceffary to give fome direétions as to preparing the 
ground to receive the plants, and to notice what kind of foil ts beft 
adapted to tobacco. The fame kind of land that is proper for wheat,’ 
is fo for tobacco, neither of them delighting in a fandy foil. Wedo 
not think a clayey ftiff foil will fuit tobacco ; however, let the foil be | 
Riff or light, it ought to be made very rich, by cow-penning it on the 
_ fward, or by fpreading farm-yard manure over it, except it is ftrong 

new land: We would ‘recommend that the hills fhould be made in 

‘the autumn, and at about the diftance of three feet, or three and a 
half in the row and ftep ; by this means it has a larger furface expo- _ 

fed to the froft, which will affift in the pulverifing and fertilizing it; 

a good hand may very well tend from ten to twelve thoufand hills of 
frefh light land, or from. fix to ten thoufand of ftiffland; and we ~ 
believe where the planter depends upon manuring his land fora 

rop, he will find it difficult to get even five thauland hills properly 
_manured. 3 

lf the planter has time to turn over, it the month of February, 
the hills which were made in the fall, he will find his dbs, In 

it; but we fcarce believe that time will be found. | 4 

If the tobacco feed has been fown early in good beds, and thofe a 
heds properly attended to, the planter may expect to plant his hills | 
- from them in May. The earlier tobacco is planted the better, as it ; 
will not be fit to cut in lefs than three months ; .by planting early, 

| tobacca 
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tobacco will be houfed in Auguft, a month by far the beft in the 
whole year to cut it, as it then cures of a fine bright nutmeg colour, 
and will have a much better feent than later tobacco. When the 
plants are large enough to fet out, the tobacco hills muft be prepared 
by re-working them, breaking the clods very fine, and then cutting 
off the top of the hill, fo as to have it broad and low; it is then 
common to clap the hoe upon the top of it, which breaks s the inal 
clods. : , 

Having turned as many hills as it is convenient to plant at one 
time, the planter fhould wait until a rain comes, ever fo little of 
which, at this feafon of the year, will be fufficient, provided the 
plants can be drawn from the beds without breaking. The plants 
will more readily extend their roots, if fet out after a moderate rain, 
than if planted in a very wet feafon. ‘The planter fhould never pre- 
pare more hills than he can plant the next feafon, as freth-turned 
hills are beft for the plants. In this manner proceed until the whole 
crop.is planted. Perfons may continue to plant every feafon until the 
laft of June, but we think they have very little chance of making 
good tobacco, if they have not their whole quantity planted by that 
time. After the crop is pitched or planted in the manner directed, 

it will require the clofeft attention. The tobacco has at this period 

“a very dangerous enemy in a final] worm, called the ground-worm, 
which rifes from the’ ground, and makes great havoc among the 
_ young and tender plants, by cutting off and eating the leaves quite 
into the hill. It fometimes happens, that the crop Boy be replanted 
five or fix times before it can be got to fland well. The planter 
muft then watch the firft rifing of the worm, and every morning 
his whole force muft be employed in fearching round each 
plant, and deftroying it. When the tobacco begins to grow, the 
planter muft carefully cut down the hills thelving from the plants, 
and take every weed and {pire of grafs from around the plants, withs » 
out difturbing the roots. They will, after this weeding, if the 
weather be feafonable, grow rapidly. When they have fpread over 
the hills pretty well, and a little before they are fit to top, about 
four of the under leaves fhould be taken off; this is call ed priming, 
and then the tobacco muft have a hill given to it. 

As foon as it can be topped to ten leaves, it muft be done, ‘6a 
this by a careful hand well ufed to the bufinefs: he fhould fuffer his 
thumb nails to grow to a confiderable length, that he may take out 
tne fmall bud from the top without Pe leaving ten leaves be~ 
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hind in the 4rit or fecond topping, or until it grows too late for the 
plant to fupport fo many leaves; then to fall to eight, and even to 
fix: but this the fkilful topper will be the beft judge of, as it can be 
only known fromexperience. The tobacco is now attacked by another 
enemy, as dangerous and as deftructive as any ; it is the horn-worm, 
of a green colour, which grows to a large fize, and, if fuffered to 
ftay on the plant, will deftroy the whole. The firft glut of them, 
as the planters call it, will be when the tobacco is in the ftate above- 
mentioned ; and hands muft be almoft conftantly employed in pulling 
them off and preventing their increafe ; but if the planter has a flock 
of young turkeys to turn into the field, they will effectually deftroy 
‘thefe worms. The planter muft again hill up his tobacco and 
lighten the ground between the hills, that the roots of the tobacco 
may extend themfelves with eafe. Immediately after topping, the 
tobacco begins to throw out fuckers between the leaves where they 
join the flalk: thefe fhould be carefully~ taken off, for if they are 
fuffered to grow, they greatly exhauft the plant. Not long after the 
firft glut of worms comes a fecond, in greater quantities than the 
former, and muit be treated in the fame manner. 
‘Fobacco, thus managed, will begin, to ripen in the month of 
Auguft, when it is to be cut, as it ripens, in order to be houfed : 
but the planter, if he is not a judge himfelf, or not able to atttend 
to x, fhould havea very fkilful fet of cutters, who know well when 
tobacco is ripe; for if it be cut before it is full ripe, it will never 
 ewre of a good colour, and will rot in the hogfhead after it is prized. 
“The tobacco, when ripe, changes its colour and looks greyifh; the 
leaf feels thick, and if prefled between the finger and thumb will 
eafily crack ; but experience alone can enable a perion to judge when 
tobacoo is fully ripe. | 
We think the beft time to cut tobacco.is the afternoon, when the 
fun has not. power to burn it, but only caufes the leaves to be fupple, 
that they may be handled without breaking: it fhould then remain 
om the ground all night; the next morning, after the dew is off, 
and before the fun has power to burn it, it muft be picked up, but 
there fhould be no appearance of rain the preceding night; for 
 fhould a heavy rain fall upon the tobacco, when lying on the ground, 
it will injure it greatly, by filling it with grit, and perhaps bruifing 
it. Trobacco is indeed generally cut in the morning, but in this cafe 
it muft be watched very narrowly, and picked up, and put in {mal 
heaps 
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heaps on the ground, before it begins to burn; for if it be fcorched 
by the fun it is good for nothing. 

There are different methods taken in the management of tobacco 
immediately after being cut, and fufliciently killed by the fun for 
handling: fome hang it upon fences until it is nearly half-cured be- 

fore they carry it to hang up in houfes built for the purpofe; but 

this mode we cannot approve of, as the leaves are too much expofed 
to the fun, and are apt to be injured. A much better method 1s, to 
have {eaffolds made clofe to the houfe intended to cure the tobacco 
inj and having a fufficient number of tobacco fticks, of about four 
feet and a half long, and an inch thick, to bring in the tobacco 
from the field, and putting from ten to fourteen or fifteen plants 
upon a ftick, to fix the fticks upon this fcaffold, about nine inches 
one from another. ‘There the tobacco fhould remain until the 
leaves turn yellow. By this method the fun is prevented from 
coming to the leaves, and the rays only fall on the ftalks. After 
remaining a futticient time, the flicks fhould be removed with the 
tobacco on them, into the houfe, and be fixed where they are to re- 
main until the tobacco be fully cured, | 

Yhe houfes built for the tobacco fhould be from thirty to fixty 
feet long, and about twenty feet wide ; the roof to have wind beams 
about four feet diftance to fix the fticks on, and contrived at proper 
{paces to receive the whole of the tobacco until the houfe is ful! ; fo 
that there fhould be a fpace of fix inches between the tails of the 
_ upper plants and heads of the lower, for the air to pats through. 

If a perfon has honfe-room enough, we would advife, that the 
tobacco fhould have no fun, but be carried into the houfe imme= 
diately after it is killed, and there hung upon the flicks. But, in 
this cafe, the plants fhould’be very few on the fticks, and the fticks 
at a greater diftance from each other, for tobacco is very apt fo be 
injured in the houfe if hung too clofe in a green ftate. If a crop 
could be cured in this way, without fun, its colour would be more 
bright, and the flavour finer, the whole juices being preferved une 
exhaled, 

When the tobacco is fully cured in the houfe, which may be 
known by the colour of the leaf and the drynefs of the ftem, ‘it 
inay be then {tripped from the ftalk, when it is in a proper ftate, 
that is, in a feafon which moiftens it fo as it can be handled. As 
foon as the tobacce is fo pliant, that it can be handled without 
breaking the leaves, it is to be ftruck from the flicks, put in bulk 
ae until 
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until it is ftripped from the ftalk; which, in the earlier part of the 
year, fhould be immediately done, left the ftalks, which are green, 
fhould injurejthe leaf. If the tobacco is too high in cafe when it is 
ftruck, it will be apt to rot when it gets into a fweat. One thing 
fhould be particularly attended to, and that is, it fhould be ftruck as 
it firft comes into cafe, for if it hangs until it is too high, or moift, 
and you fhould wait until the moifture dries away to the ftate we 
advife it to be in when you ftrike it, it will moft certainly, when in 
bulk, return to its full flate of moifture; and therefore it fhould 
hang until it is perfectly dry; and you are to wait till another fea- 
fon arrives to put it in proper cafe. . 
The next thing to be done after the tobacco is ftruck is to ftrip 


it; and here particular attention is neceffary: all the indifferent. 


leaves are firft to be pulled from the ftalk, by forters well acquainted 
with the bufinefs, and tied by themfelves, to be afterwards ftemmed. 
The plant, with the fine leaves, is to be thrown fo the ftrippers ; 
they are to ftrip off the Ieaves, and tie up five leaves in a bundle, 
of equal goodnefs. -When you have got enough for a hogfhead, 
which we fhould advife not to be more than a thoufand weight, 
it fhould be immediately packed up with very great care, and 
prized. The hogfheads fhould be. made of ftaves not exceed: 


ing forty-eight inches long, and the head ought not to be more 
than from thirty to’ thirty -two inches in diameter. No direétions | 


‘can be given here for the packing, it can only be learned from 
practice, If more tobacco than here recommended be prized into a 
hogfhead, without much care it will be apt tobe bruited, a circum- 
fiance which fhould be carefully avoided. 


ON THE ere ah INDIGO. 


As the culture of this plant is in a manner confined to particular 
parts of the United States, the obfervations thereon will be concife ; 
as, however, it may ere long be attempted, and certainly with a 
great probability of fuccefs, in fome parts of the fouthern States, 
where it has not as yet been tried, the introduction of thefe remarks 
will need no apology. 

The indigo tree is a ftraight and rather bufhy plant: Gee its 
root arifes a ligneous brittle {tem, of the height of two feet, branch- 
ing from the beginning, white on the infide, and covered with a 
greyifh bark: the leaves are alternate, compofed of feveral fmall 
leaves dilpoted in two rows along a common codta, which is ters 
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-™inated by a fingle foliolum, and furnifhed at its bafis with two 
fmall membranes which are called ftipule: at the extremity of 
each branch arife clufters of reddith, papilionaceous flowers, rather 
fmall, and compofed of a number of petals: the ftamina, to the 
. number of fix, and the piftil, furmounted with a fingle ftyle, are 
arranged as they are in moft of the herbaceous flowers :. the piftil 
is changed into a fimall rounded pod, flightly curved, one inch in 
Jength, and a line and a half in breadth, full of cylindrical, fhining 
and brownith feeds. 

This plant requires a light foil, well till ied.” and never Shae 
with water; for this reafon fpots are preferred which are floping, 
becaufe this pofition preferves the indigo plant from the ftagnation 
of the rain, which might deftroy it, and from inundations, that 
might cover it with a prejudicial flime. Low and flat grounds may 
alfo be employed for this culture, if channels and ditches are made 
to draw off the waters, and if care be taken to plant them only after 
the rainy feafon, which often occafions overflowings. The feed is 
-fown in little furrows made by the hoe, two or three inches in | 
depth, at the diftance of a foot from each other, and in as ftraight a 
‘line as poffible. ‘Continual attention is required to pluck up the 
the weeds, which would foon choak the plant. Though it may be 
fown in all feafons, the {pring is commonly preferred: Moifture 
caufes this plant to fhoot above the furface in three or four days: it 
is ripe at the end of two months. When it begins to flower, it is cut 
with pruning-knives, and cut.again at the end of every fix weeks, 
if the weather be a little ramny : it lafts about two years, after which 
term it degenerates ; it is then plucked up and planted afreth. 

As this plant foon exhaufts the foil; becaufe it does not abforba_ 
fufficient quantity of air and dew to moiften the earth, it is of ad- 
vantage to the planter to have a vaft {pace which may remain co- 
vered with trees, till it becomes neceffary to fell them, in order to 
make room for the indigo ; for trees are to be confidered as fyphons, 
by means of which the earth and air reciprocally communicate to 
each other their fluid and vegetating fubftance ; fyphons, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately drawn, are kept in equi- 
librium. Thus while the fap afcends by the roots to the branches, 
the leaves draw in the air and vapours, which circulating through 
the fibres of the tree defcend again into the earth, and reftore to it in 
dew what it lofes in fap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal 
influence, that when there are no trees to preferve the fields in a 
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proper ftate for the fowing of indigo, it is cuftomary to cover thofe 
which are exhaufted by this plant with potatoes or lianes, the 
creeping branches of which preferve the frefhnefs of the earth, while 
the leaves, when burnt, renew its fertility. 

Indigo is diftinguifhed into feveral fpecies, of which only two 
are cultivated: the true indigo, which is the fort we have been 
{peaking of, and the baftard indigo, which differs from the former, 
in having a much higher, more woody, and more durable ftem; in 
having its foliola longer and narrower, its pods more curved, and 
its feeds black. Though the firft be fold at a higher price, it is 
ufually advantageous to cultivate the other, becaule it is not fo fre- 
quently renewed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the produce 
‘of which is, however, lefs, from an equal quantity. The firft will 
“grow in many different foils: the fecond fucceeds beft in thofe which 
are mott expofed to the rain. Both are liable to great accidents in 
‘their early ftate. They are fometimes burnt up by the heat of the 
fun, or choaked by a web with which they are furrounded by an 
infect peculiar to thefe regions. Sometimes the plant becomes dry, 
and is deftroyed by another very common infect; at other times, 
the leaves, which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
-voured in the fpace of twenty-four hours by caterpillars. This laft 
‘misfortune, which is but ‘too common, hath given occafion to the 
‘Jaying, that ‘* the planters of indigo went to bed ae and rofe in the 
morning totally ruined.” 

This production ought to be gathered in with great precaution, for 
fear of making the farina that lies on the leaves, and which is very 
yaluable, fall off by fhaking it. When gathered, it is thrown into the 
fteeping-vat, which is a large tub filled with’ water. Here it under- 
goes a fermentation, which in twenty-four hours at fartheft is com- 
‘pleted, A cock is then turned, to let the water run into the fecond 
tub, called the mortar or pounding-tub. The fteeping-vat is then 
cleaned out, that frefh plants may be thrown in; and thus the work | 
is continued without interruption. . 

The water which hath run into the pounding-tub, is found im- 
pregnated with a very fubtle earth, which alone conftitytes the dregs 
or blue fubftance that is the object of this procefs, and which mutt be 
feparated from the ufelefs falt of the plant, becaufe this makes the 
dregs {wim on the furface. To effect this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of holes, and fixed to a 
long handle. ‘This ui of the procefé requires the greateft pre- 
. 4 - caution, 
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caution. If the agitation be difcontinued too foon, the part that is 
ufed in dying, not being fufficiently feparated from the falt, would 
be loft. If, on the other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long 
after the complete feparation, the parts. would be brought together 
again, and form a new combination; and the falt re-acting on the 
dregs would excite a fecond fermentation, that would alter the dye, 
{poil, its colour, and make what is called burnt indigo. Thefe acci~ 
dents are prevented by a clofe attention to the leaft alterations that 
the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the workmen take 
to draw out a little of it from time to time in a clean veffel, When 
they perceive that the coloured particles collect by feparating from 
the reft of the liquor, they leave off fhaking the buckets, in order 
to allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the 
tub, where they are left to fettle till the water is quite clear. Holes 
made in the tub at different heights are then opened one after anoe, 
ther, and this ufelefs water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having acquired the con- 
fiftence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks are then opened, which 
draw it off into the fettler. After it is fill more cleared of much 
fuperfluous water in this third and laf tub, it is drained into facks; 3 
from whence, when water no longer filters through the cloth, this 
matter, now become of a thicker confiftence, is put into chefts, where 
it entirely lofes its moifture. At the end of three months the indigo 


is fit for fale. 
ON THE CULTURE OF RICE. 


‘The culture of this plant, like the former, is confined to certain 
individual States. Low fwampy lands are the only fituations that have 
been deemed to offer a profpect of fuccefs from its cultivation; but 
as fuch fituations are frequently found in the newly-fettled parts of the 
Union, a few obfervations on it will not be foreign to our object 
ef affording every poflible information to European fettlers. 

Rice is a plant very much refembling wheat in fhape and colours 
and in the figure and difpofition of its leaves. The panicle which 
terminates the ftem is compofed of fmall flowers, diftin@ from each 
other, which have four unequal fcales, fix ftamina, and one piftil, 
furrounded with two ftyles: this piftil becomes a white feed, ex- 
tremely farinaceous, covered with two interior fcales, which are 
larger, yellowif, covered with light afperities, and furnifhed with 
feveral falient cofte, the middle one of which terminates in an 
elongated extremity, ‘This plant thrives beft in low, damp and 
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marfhy lands, when they are even a little overflowed. The period 
of its difcovery is traced to the remoteft antiquity. 

- Egypt, unfortunately for itfelf, firit attended to it. The pernicious | 
effect of this culture, rendered the country the moft unhealthy in 
the known world; conftantly ravaged by epidemical diforders, and 
afflicted with cutaneous difeafes, which paffed from that region to 
the others, where they have been perpetuated during whole centu- 
ries, and where they have only been put a ftop to by the contrary 
caufe to that which had occafioned them ; to wit, the drying up of 
the marfhes, and the reftoring of falubrity to the air and to the wa- 
ters. China and the Eaft-Indies muft experience the fame calamities, 
if art doth not oppofe prefervatives to nature, whofe benefits are 
fometimes accompanied with evils; or if the heat of the torrid zone 
doth not quickly difpel the damp and malignant vapours which are 
exhaled from the rice grounds. It is a known fact, that in the rice 
grounds of the Milaneze, the cultivators are all livid and dropfical. 

- A great degree of the unhealthinefs of part of Georgia and South- 
Carolina is attributable to the fame caufe. Couldthe wild, or as it is 
termed, the mountain rice, be improved by cultivation fo as to fu- 
perfede the culture of that grain in fwamps, it would be a material 
benefit to fociety ; from experiments that have been made, there is 
fome reafon for hoping this may ere long be the cafe. 


ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 


Hemp is as profitable a produétion as any the earth fur-’ 
nifhes, and in point of utility, yields to few articles whatever. 
The manufacture of it employs numbers of individuals, a great por- 
tion of whom are women and children, and it finds a conftant em* 
ployment for the farmers otherwife leifure time. Its advantages, 
either raw or manufactured, are, indeed, great to the farmer and 
merchant; but as many American farmers manufacture a confider- 
able portion in their own families, the importance of the cultivation 
thereof is ftill farther manifeft. 

The ufual height of the plant, when growing, is from five to fix 
feet, but this varies very confiderably according to circumftances. 
_ That which is cultivated near Bifchwiller, in Alface, is fometimes 
' more than twelve feet high, and upwards of three inches in circum= 
ference, the ftalks being fo deeply rooted, that a very ftrong man 
can fearce pull them up. Mr. Arthur Young, in a tour through Catalo- 
nia in Spain, fays, that where the country is well watered, the crops 
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of hemp are extraordinary, and that the plants generally rife to the 
height of feven feet. ‘In Italy hemp is generally cultivated, though 
the Bolognefe only can. pretend to any {uperiority in the management 
of it. It is there fown upon their beft lands, which are sich ftroug 
loams,.and on which they are at all poflible pains to procure a fine 
friable furface. For manure they ufe dung, pieces of rotten cloth, 
feathers, and herns brought from Dalmatia. The plant, however, 
may be cultivated upen ground of every kind; the poorer land pro- 
ducing that which is finer in quality though in finaller quantity, 
whereas trong and rich land produces a great quantity, but coarfer ; 
it does not exhauft the land on which it grows like flax, whence it is 
probable, that if properly managed, and care taken inthe cultivation, 
it might be found to fuperfede flax entirely. A Suffex manufa@urer, 
_ who writes on this fubje&t in the Annals of Agriculture, informe us, 
that it may be raifed for many years fucceffively on the fame ground, 
provided it be well manured. Anacre requires from nine to twelve 
pecks, according to the nature of the foil; the latter heing the moft 
ufual, though a variation in the quality of the foil makes an alteration 
both in the quantity and quality of the hemp. An acre produces 
on an average thirty-x or thirty-eight ftone. The Abbé Brulle, in 
_ 4 treatife upon the culture and management of hemp, printed by 
_ order of the Lords of the Committee of Council for trade and foreiga 
plantations, informs us, that the feafon for fowing extends fypm the 
2cth of March to the isth of June. The feed ought always to be 
fown thin, not exceeding two bufhels to an acre, andif you have the 
_ advantage of a drill plough, ftill lefs will anfwer. As there are two. 
kinds of hemp, the male and female, of which the former only pre- 
duces feed, fome regard mutt be had to this ciroum@ance. In fome. 
parts of England, the male and female are pulled together about thir- 
teen weeks after the fowing, but in others they are frequently fepa- 
rated. This daft method is recommended by the Abbé Brulle, who, 
for the more eafy accomplifhment of it, direés that little paths fhould 
be made lengthwife through the field at about feven feet diftance from 
each other, to allow a paflage for the perfon who pulls up the female 
_ -hemp from among the other, the latter requiring to and more than 
a month after for the purpofe of ripening the feeds, ‘ The female 
hemp is known to be ripe by the fading of the flowers, the ‘falling of 
the farina fecundans, and fome of the ftalks turning yellow. After 
the whole of this-kind is pulled, it muft be manufactured according 
to the directions hereafter given, and ought ‘tobe worked, if poffible, 
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while green; the hemp thus produced, being much finer than that 
which is previoufly dried. The reafon of this is, that the plant con- 
tains a great quantity of glutinous matter, which being once dried, 
agolutinates the fibres in fuch a manner, that they can never be after- 
wards perfectly feparated; the female hemp, however, is always 
jn {maller quantity than the male, and therefore where the crop is 
large, it will be impoffible to work the whole as faft as it-is pulled or 
cut. Itis known to be ripe by the ftems becoming pale ; but it muft 


be remembered, that hemp of any kind will be much lefs injured by — 


pulling the plants before they are ripe, than by letting them ftand 
too long. 

The male hemp being ftripped of its leaves, &c. as afterwards di- 
rected, will foon be dry for ftoring by the heat of the atmofphere, 
though fometimes it may be neceflary to ufe artificial means ; but 
where thefe are ufed, the utmoft care muft be taken, hemp, when 
dry, being exceedingly inflammable. The ftored or dried hemp muft 
be fteeped asd treated in every other refpect as though it had been 
green; whence it is evident, that this operation ought never to be 
ufed but in cafes of neceflity. It is likewife difficult to make hemp 
which has been dried previous to its being fteeped, fo white as that 
which has been worked green. 

With regard to the perfecting of hemp feed for a fubfequent feafon, 
it would feem proper to fet apart a piece of ground for this purpofe ; 
fora M. Aimen, from forty plants raifed in the common way, had 
only a pound and an half of feed, though the plants. from which it 
was taken might be deemed fine ; whereas, froma fingle plant which 
grew by itfelf, he had feven pounds and an half. Some are of opi- 
nion, that by putting the clufters which contain the hemp feed to 
heat and fweat, the quality is improved ; as many of thofe feeds 
which would otherwife wither and die, may thus arrive at perfec- 


tion. .This, however, feems to be very problematical, as there are. 
no experiments which fhow that feeds, when feparated from the ves ’ 
getable producing them, have any power of meliorating them- | 


felves. 
After the hemp is pulled, it muft be taken in large handfuls, cut- 
_ ting off the roots, though this is not abfolutely neceffary, the leaves, 
feeds, and lateral branches, being drefled off with a wooden {word or 
ripple. It is then to be made up into bundles of twelve handfuls 
each, in order to be fteeped, like flax, in water. ‘This, or ‘fome- 
thing fimilar, is abfolutely neceflary, in order to feparate the bark, 


which 
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which is properly the hemp, from the reed or woody part. This 
operation is called water-retting ; but fometimes a mere expofure to 
_ the air is fubftituted in its place, turning the hemp frequently during 
the time it is expofed: this is called dew-retting, but the former me- 
thod is univerfally deemed preferable. Such hemp as is defigned for 
feed is feldom water-retted, though, in the opinion of the manufac- 

turer already quoted, it would be better if it were fo. Dew-retted 
, hemp is generally ftacked and covered during the winter; in Ja- 
-nuary and February itis fpread upon meadow land, and whitens with 
the fr oft and {now, though it is always much inferior to the other, 
and proper for coarfer yarns only. 

The length of time required for fteeping hemp is various, and a 
complete knowledge of it can only be attained by practice. It is 
ufual to continue the immerfion four, five, or fix days ; ftanding 
water is preferred, and the fame water will fteep hemp three times 
during the feafon, but the firft has always the beft colour. The 
Abbe Brulle prefers clear and running water, efpecially if overhung 
with trees. The bundles are to be laid croffwife upon each other, 
taking particular notice of the manner in which they lie when put in, 
that they may be taken out without difficulty. His time of fteeping 
is from fix to eleven days; and here we mutt obferve, that it is 
much better to let it remain too long in the water than too fhort a 
time. The flendereft hemp requires the moft foaking, The 
operation is known to be finifhed by the reed feparating eafily from 
the bark. 

After the hemp is thoroughly fteeped, the next operation is to fe- 
parate the bark from the reed or woody part; and this may be done 
in two ways, viz. either pulling out the reed from every ftalk with 
the hand, or drying and breaking it like flax. _The Abbé Brulle is 
very particular in his directions for this laft operation, which he calls 
reeding, and which may be performed either in a trough under water, 
or upon a table. The whole, however, may be reduced to the fol- 
jowing, viz. prefling down the bundles either in the trough or ona 
table by proper weights, to keep the hemp fteady on the middle or 
top end; then beginning at the upper part of the bundle, pull out 
the reeds one by one. As you proceed, the rind which remains will 
prefs clofely upon the remaining unreeded hemp, and keep it more 
fteady, fo that you may take two, four, or even fix ftalks at a time. 
The weight is then to be removed from the top, and all the pieces of 
reed which remain there having broken off in the former operation, 


, 
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are to be taken out. Laftly, the middle weight is to be taken off, 
and any finall pieces which remain there taken out. If the reed- 
ing is performed on a table, the bundle muft be weeded frequently, 


though flightly; a continual dropping of water would perhaps be the ~ 


 beft method. 

After the hemp is reeded,. it muft next be freed from the mucilagi- 
nous matter with which it ftill abounds. This is done by pouring 
water through it, {queezing out the liquid after every affufion, but 
taking care not to let the threads twift or entangle each other, which 
they are very apt to do. The Abbé is of opinion, that foft foap 
fhould be diffolved in the laft water, in the proportion of an ounce to 
three pounds of dry hemp; which though not abjfolutely neceflary, 


contributes much to the foftening and rendering the hemp eafy and ~ 


pleafant to drefs. 

Hemp is broken by machinery, after being fteeped, in a manner 
fimilar to flax, but the inftruments generally ufed for this purpofe 
are all worked by the hand. ‘That which breaks in: the opemlien | is 
called forts, and is about half the value of long hemp. 

Beating of hemp is the next operation, which formerly was per- 
formed entirely by hand, but now in moft places by a water mill, 
which rifes three or four heavy beaters that fal! upon it alternately ; 
the hemp being turned all the while by boys in order to receive the 
firokes equally. The finer it is required to make the tow, the more 
beating is neceffary. It is then dreffed or combed by drawing it 


through heckles formed like the combs of wool manufacturers, only 


fixed. Sometimes it is divided into two or three forts of tow, and 
Jometimes in common heavy work, the whole is worked together 
into one fort ; the prices varying from fix-pence to one fhilling and 
fix-pence per pound. 


ON THE CULTURE OF FLAX. 


The following particulars with regard to the manner of raifing 
flax, has been for fome years paft warmly recommended by the truf- 
tees for fifheries, manufactures, and improvements in Scotland. 

A fkilful flax raifer always prefersa free epen deep loam, and all 


grounds that produced the preceding year a good crop of turnips, 


tabbage, potatoes, barley, or broad clover ; or have been formerly 

laid down rich, and kept for fome years in pafture. 
“A clay foil, the fecond or third crop after being limed, will anfwer 
well'for flax; provided, if the ground be ftill itiff, that it be brought 
: % to 
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to a proper mould, by tilling after harveft, to expofe it to the winter 
- frofts. | 

All new grounds produce a ftrong crop of flax, and pretty free 
of weeds, When a great many mole-heaps appear upon new gr ound, 
it anfwers the better for flax after one tilling. 

Flax feed ought never to be fown on grounds that are either too 
wet or dry, but on fuch as retain a natural moifture ; and fuch 
- grounds as are inclined to weeds ought to be avoided, unlefs pre- 
pared by a careful fummer fallow. | 

If the feed be fown early, and the flax not ibe to ftand for 
feed, a crop of turnip may be got after the flax the fame year ; the 
fecond year a crop of bear or barley may be taken; and the third 
year, grafs feeds are fometimes fown along with the flax feed. This 
is the method moftly practifed in and about the counties of Lincoln 
and Somerfet, in England, where great quantities of flax and hemp 
_ are every year raifed, and where thefe crops have long been capital 
articles. There, old ploughed grounds are never en with lint 
- feed, unlefs the foil be very rich and clean. 

If the ground be free and open, it fhould be but once “pleaded 
and that as fhallow as poffible, not deeper than two inches and an 
half. It fhould be laid flat, reduced to a fine garden mould by much 
_ harrowing, and all ftones and fods fhould be carried off, 

Except a little pigeon’ s dung for cold or four ground, no other 
dung fhould be ufed preparatory for flax, becaufe it produces too 
many weeds, and throws up the flax thin and poor upon the ftalk. 

Before fowing, the bulky clods fhould be broken, or carried off the 
ground ; and ftones, quickenings, and every other thing that may 
hinder the growth of the flax, fhould be removed. 

The brighter in colour, and heavier the feed is, fo much the bet- 

; that which when bruifed, appears of a light or yellowith green, 
% frefh in the heart, oily and not dry, and felis and taftes {weet, 
and not fufty, may be depended upon, 

Dutch feed of the preceding year’s growth, for the moft part, 
anfwers beft ; but it feldom fucceeds if kept another year. It ripeiis 
fooner than any other foreign feed. Philadelphia feed produces fine 
lint and few bolls, becaufe fown thick, and -anfwers beft in wet cold 
foils. Riga feed produces coarfer lint, and the greateft quantity of 
feed. Scots feed, when well winnowed and kept, and changed from 
one kind of foil to another, fometimes anfwers pretty well, but fhould 
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be fown thick, 2s many of its grains are bad, and fail. It {prings well; 
and its flax is fooner ripe than any other ; but its produce afterwardg 
is generally inferior to that from foreign feed. 

The quantity of feed fown fhould be proportioned to the condition 
of the foil; for if the ground be in good heart, and the feed fown 
thick, the crop will be in danger of falling before it is ready for 
pulling. 

The time for fowing flax feed is from the middle of March to the 
end of April, as the ground and feafon anfwers; but the earlier the 
feed is fown, the lefs the crop interferes with the corn harvett. 

Late fown flax feed may grow long, but the flax upon the ftalk will 
be thin and poor. 

After fowing, the ground ought to be harrowed till the feed is well 
covered, and then, fuppofing the foil, as before mentioned, to be 
free and reduced to a fine mould, it ought to be rolled. 

_ When a farmer fows a large quantity of feed, he may find it 
proper to fow a partearlier and part later, that in the future operations 
of weeding, pulling, watering and graffing, the work may be the 
eafier and more conveniently gone about. 

It ought tobe weeded when the crop is about four inches long. If 
longer deferred, the weeders will fo much break and crook the ftalks, 
that they will never perhaps recover their ftraightnefs again ; and 
when the flax grows crooked, it is more liable to be hurt in the rip- 
pling and fwingling. 

Quicken grafs fhould not be taken up, for being ftrongly rooted, 
the pulling of it always loofens a deal of the flax. 

If there is an appearance of a fettled drought, it is better to defer 
the weeding, than by that operation to expofe the tender roots of the 
fiax to the drought. 

When the crop grows fo fhort and ie, as to appear more va- 


luable for feed than flax, it ought not to be pulled before it be tho-— 


roughly ripe; but if it grows long and not branchy, the feed thould 


be difregarded, and all the attention given to the flax. In the laf — : 


cafe it ought to be pulled after the bloom has fallen, when the ftalk — 


begins to turn yellow, and before the leaves fall, and the bolls tura 
hard and fharp-pointed. 
When the ftalk is fmall, and carries few bolls, the flax is fine; 


but the flalk of coarfe flax is grofs, rank, branchy, and carries many 
‘bolls, 


When 
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When the flax has fallen and lies, fuch as lies ought to be immedi- 
ately pulled, whether it has ae enough or not, as otherwife it 
will rot altogether. 

_ When parts of the fame field grow unequally, fo that fome parts 
are ready for pulling before other parts ; only what is ready fhould be 
pulled, and the reft fhould be fuffered to ftand till ready. 

The flax-raifer ought to be at pains to pull, and keep by itfelf, each 
different kind of lint which he finds in his field ; what is both long 
and fine, by itfelf; what is both long and coarfe, by itfelf; what is 
both fhort and fine, by itfelf; what is both fhort and coarfe, by itfelf; 
and in like manner every other kind by itfelf that is of the fame fize 
and quality. Ifthe different,kinds be not thus kept feparate, the flax 
muft be much damaged in the watering and other fucceeding opera- 
tions. 

What is commonly called uxder growth, may hie neglected as 
ufelefs. 

Few perfons that have feen pulled flax, are ignorant of the me- — 
thod of laying it in handfuls acrofs each ether, which gives the 
flax fufficient air, and keeps the handfuls feparate and ready for the 
rippler. | 

If the flax be more valuable than the feed, it ought by no means 
to be ftacked up, for its own naturfl juice aflifts it greatly in the wa- 
tering ; whereas, if kept long unwatered, it lofes that Juice, and the. 
_harle adheres fo much to the boon, that it requires longer time to 
water, and even the quality of the flax becomes thereby harfher 
-and coarfer. Refides, the flax ftacked up over year, is in great 
danger from vermin and other accidents; the water in {pring is not: 
fo foft and warm asin harveft, and near a year is thereby loft of the 
ufe of the lint; but if the flax be fo fhort and branchy as to appear 
moft valuable for feed, it ought, after pulling, to be tlooked and. 
dried upon the field, as is done with corn; then {tacked up for win 
ter, rippled in fpring; He after fheeling, the feed fhould be well 
cleaned from bad feeds, 

After pulling, if the aa is to be caved more than the feed, it 
fhould be allowed to lie fume hours upon the ground to dry a little, 
and fo gain fome firmnefs, to prevent the ékin or harle, which is the 
flax, from rubbing off in the rippling; an operation which ought by 
no means to be neglected, as the bolls, if put into the water along 
with flax, breed vermin there, and otherwife fpoil the water. ‘Bhe 


bolls alfo prove very inconvenient in the grafling and breaking. 
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The handfuls for rippling fhould not be great, as that endangers 
the lint in the rippling comb. 


After rippling, the flax-raifer will perceive, that he is able to 


affort each fize and quality of the flax by itfelf more exactly than he 
could before. 
A running ftream waftes the lint, makes it white, and fre« 


quently carries it away. Lochs, by the great quantity and motion | 


of the water, alfo wafte and whiten the flax, though not fo much 


as running ftreams. Both rivers and lochs water the flax quicker 


than canals. 

But all flax ought to be watered in canals or ponds, which fhould 
-be dug in clay ground f poffible, as that foil retains the water beft ; 
but if a firm retentive foil cannot be got, the bottom or fides of the 
canal, or both the bottom and fides, may be lined with clay ; or, in- 
ftead of lining the fides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch 
may be dug without the canal, and filled with clay, which will pre- 
vent both extraneous water from entering, and the water within from 
running off. 


A canal of forty feet iii! fix broad, and four deep, will genes , 


rally water the growth of an acre of flax. 
It ought to be filled with frefh foft water from a river or brook, if 


pofible, two or three weeks before the flax is put in, and expofed all 


‘that time to the heat of the fun. The greater way the river or brook 


has run, the fofter, and therefore the better will the water be. 
Springs, or fhort-runs from hills, are too cold, unlefs the water is 
‘allowed to ftand jong in the canal. Water from coal or iron is very 
bad for flax. A little of the powder of galls thrown into a glafs of 
water, will immediately difcover if it comes from minerals of that 


kind, by turning it into a dark colour, more or lefs eels in propor 


tion to the quantity of vitriol it contains. 
The canal ought not to be under fhade ; which, befides keeping the 
fun from foftening the water, might make part of the canal cooler 
than other parts, and fo water the flax unequally. | 
The flax-raifer will obferve; when the wateris brought toa proper 
heat, that {mall plants will be rifing quickly in it, numbers of {mall 
infects and reptiles will be generating there, and bubbles of air rifiag 
onthe furface. {fno fuch figns appear, the water is either not warm 
enough, or is otherwife unfit for flax. ' 
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- Mofs holes, when neither too deep nor too fhallow, frequently 
anfwer well for watering flax, when the water is proper, as before 
defcribed. 

The proper feafon for watering flax is from the end of July to the 
end of Augutt. 

The advantage of watering flax as foon as poilibie after pulling 
has been already mentioned. 

The flax being forted after rippling, as neler mentioned, fhould 
next be put into beets, never larger than a man can grafp with both 
his hands, and tied very flack witha band of a few ftalks. Dried 
rufhes anfwer exceedingly well for binding flax, as they do not rot in 
the water, and may be dried and kept for ufe again. 

The beets fhould be put into the canals or ponds flope ways, or 
half fianding upon end, the root end uppermoft. Upon the crop 
ends, when uppermoft, there frequently breeds a deal of vermin, de- 
fiructive of the flax, which is effectually prevented by putting the 
crop end downmoft. : 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully covered from the 
fun with divots ; the grafly fide of which fhould be next the flax, to 
keep it clean. If it is not thus covered, the fun will difcolour the 
flax, though quite covered with water. If the divots are not weighty 
enough to keep the flax entirely under water, a few ftones may 
be laid above them. But the flax fheuld not be preffed to the 
bottom. 

When the flax is fufficiently watered, it feels {oft to the gripe, and 
the harle parts eafily with the boon or fhow, which laft is then be- 
come brittle, and looks whitith. When thefe figns are found, the 
flax fhould be taken out of the water, beet after beet ; each gently — 
rinfed in the water, to cleanfe it of the naftinefs which has ga- 
thered about it in the canal; and as the lint is then very tender, and 
_ the beet flackly tied, it muft be carefully and gently handled. 

Great care ought to be taken that no part be overdone; and as 
the coarfeft waters fooneit, if different kinds be mixed together, a 
part will be rotted, when the reft is not fufficiently watered, 

When flax taken out of the canal is not found fufficiently watered, 
_ at may be laid in a heap for twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four hours, 
which will have an effect like more watering; but this operation is 
nice, and may, prove dangerous in unfkilful hands, . 
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After the flax is taken out of the canal, frefh flax fhould not be put 

a fecondtime into it, until the former water be run off, and the canaf 
cleaned, and fupplied with frefh water. 

Short heath is the beft field for graffing flax, as when wet, it faftens 

to the heath, and is thereby prevented from being blown away by the 


wind, ‘The heath alfo keepsit a little above the earth, and fo expofes 


it the more equally to the weather. When fuch heath is not to be 
got, links or clean old lea ground is the next beft. Long grafs 


grounds fhould be avoided, as the grafs growing through the lint fre= 


quently {pots, tenders, or rots it; and grounds expofed to violent 
winds fhould alfo be avoided. . 

The flax, when taken out of the water, muft be fpread very thin 
upon the ground, and being then very tender, it muft be gently 
handled. ‘The thinner it is fpread the better, as it is then the 
more equally expofed to the weather. But it ought never to be 
fpread during a heavy fhower, as that would wafh and wafte the harle 
too much, which is then exceffively tender, but foon after be- 
comes firm enough to bear the rains, which, with open air and fun- 
fhine, cleans, foftens, and purifies the harle to the degree wanted, 
and makes it blifter from the boon. In fhort, after the flax has got 
a little firmnefs by being a few hours fpread in dry weather, the more 
rain and funfhine it gets the better. 

If there be little danger of high winds carrying off the flax, it will 
be much the better for being turned about once a week.. If it is not 
to be turned, it ought to be very thin fpread. The fpreading of flax 
and hemp requires a déal of ground, but amply repays by enriching 
it greatly. | 


The fkilful flax-raifer fpreads his firft row of flax at the end of the — 


field oppofite to the point from whence the moft violent wird commonly 
comes, placing the root ends foremoft ; he makes the root ends of 
every other over-lap the crop ends of the former row three or four 
inches, and binds down the laft row with a rope’; by which means 
the wind does not eafily get below the lint to blow it away: and as 
the crop ends are feldom fo fully watered as the root ends, the afore- 
faid over-lapping has an effect like giving the crop ends more water- 
ing. Experience only can fully teach a perfon the figns of flax being 
fuffificiently graffed ; then it is of a clearer colour than formerly, the 
harle is bliftered up, and eafily parts with the boon, which is then 
become very brittle. The whole thould be fufficiently graffed before 
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any of it is lifted; for ifa part be lifted fooner than the reft, that 
which remains is in great danger from the winds. 

A dry day ought to be chofen for taking up the flax; and if there 
be no appearance of high wind, it thould be loofed from the heath 
or grafs, and let loofe for fome hours, to make it thoroughly dry. 

As a great quantity of flax can {carcely be all equally watered and 
graffed, and as the different qualities will bet appear at lifting the 
flax off the grafs ; therefore at that time each different kind fhould be 
gathered together, and kept by itfelf, that is, all of the fame colour, 

length, and quality. 

- The fmaller the beets it is made up in, the better for drying, 
and the more convenient for ftacking, houting, &c. and in making 
up thefe beets, as in every other operation upon flax, it is of great 
confequence that the lint be laid together as it grew, the root ends 
together and the crop ends together, | 

With refpect to the drefling of flax, for many ages it was the prace 
tice to feparate the boon or core from the flax, which is the bark of 
the plant, beating it with a mallet, or more dexteroufly with the break, 
a fimple and more convenient method than the former, 

Thefe methods of breaking the flax are, however, flow and 
very laborious. A water mill was invented in Scotland about 
forty years ago, which, with fome late improvements, makes 
great difpatch, and in skilful and carefui hands gives fatisfaction. It 
has been generally conftru@ed to break the boon by three dented rol- 
lers, placed one above the other. The middle one of which, being 
forced quickly round, takes the other two along with it, and one end 
of the handfuls of the flax being by the workmen direéted in between 
the upper and middle rollers, the flax is immediately drawn in by the 
"rollers; a curved board or plate of tin behind the rollers directs the 
flax to return again between the middle and undermoft rollers; and 
_ thus the operation is repeated until the boon be fufficiently broke. 
Great weights of timber or {tone at the ends of levers, prefs the upper 
and under rollers towards the middle one. 

The fcutching, which was formerly done by hand, is likewife 
carried on by the mill in the following manner: four arms, 
fomething like hand-fcutchers, proje& from a perpendicular axle ; 
a box around the axle inclofes thefe projecting feutchers; and 

this box is divided among the workmen, each having fufficient 
room to ftand and handle his flax, which, through flits in the 
upper part and fides of the box, they hold in to the ftroke of 
Ai the 
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the feutchers, which moving round horizontally, {trike the flax acrofs. 
er at right angles, and fo threfh out or clear it of the boon. 

The breaking of the flax by rollers is fearcely fubjeét to amy ob- 
jection, but that it is dangerous to workmen not fufficiently on their 
guard, who fometimes allow the rollers to take hold of their fingers, 


and thereby their whole arm is inftantly drawn in: thus many have 


foft their arms. To avoid this danger, a break, upon the general 
principles of the hand-break before defcribed, has been lately adapted 


to water machinery, and ufed in place of rollers. The horizontal 


firoke of the icutchers was long thought too fevere, and wafteful of 
the flax ; but very careful experiments have difcovered that the watte 


complained of muft be charged to the unfkilfulnefs or negligence of _ 


the workmen, asin good hands the mill carries away nothing but what, 


tf not fo feutched off, mutt be taken off in the heckling with more — q 


lofs, both of time and flax. But to obviate this objection of the vio- 
fence of the horizontal fcutchers, an imitation of hand-fcutching has 
kately been applied to water. The fcutchers then project from an 
horizontal axle, and move like the arms‘of a check reel, ftriking the 


flax neither acrofs nor perpendicularly down, but floping in upon the _— 


parcel exactly as the flax is ftruck by the hand-fcutcher. This flo- 
ping ftroke is got by raifing the feutching ftock fome inches higher 
than the center of the axle, and by raifing or lowering the ftock over. 
which the flax is held, or {crewing it nearer to or farther from the - 


feutchers, the workmen can temper or humour the ftroke almoft ashe — 
ri) : » 


pleafes. 


A lint-mill, with horizontal fcutchers upon a perpendicular axle, — 
_ xequires a houfe of two ftories, the rollers or break being placed in 
the ground ftory, and the fcutchers in the loft above; buta mill 
with vertical fcutchers on an horizontal axle, requires but one ground ‘a 


flory: for all the machinery. 


Another method of breaking and feutching flax, more expeditious a 
than the old hand methods, and more gentle than water mills, has 
alo been invented in Scotland. It is much like the break and = 
fcutcher giving the floping ftroke laft defcribed, moved by the foot. — 
"The treddle isremarkably long, and the fcutchers are fixed upon the 
sim of a fly wheel. The foot break is alfo affifted in its mos ~ 

‘tion by a fly. Thefe foot machines are very ufeful where there are — 
s0 water mills, but they are far inferior to the mills in point of expe= 


tion. 
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‘The next operation that flax undergoes after feutching is heckling. 
‘The heckle is firmly fixed to a bench before 'the workman, who 
| Mtrikes the ‘flax upon the teeth of the ‘heckle, and ‘draws it through 
the teeth. To perfons unacquainted with this kind of work, this may 
teem a very fimple operation; ‘but, in fad, it requires as much practice 
to acquire the flight of heckling well, and without waiting the flax, 
as any other operation in the whole manufacture ofdinen. T hey ule 
coarfer and wider teethed heckles, or finer, according to the quality 
of the flax, generally ‘putting the flax through two heckles, a coarfer 
one firft, and next a fine one. | 3 
The following obfervations, firft publifhed in the Geiticinae’s 
Magazine for June 1.787, feem worthy of very particular attention, 
and may not therefore be improperly fubjoined as a 1 fupplement to 
the prefent article. 
" © The intention of watering flax is, in my opinion, to make the 
boon more brittle or friable, and by foaking, to diffolve that gluey 
_ kind of ‘fap that makes the bark of plants and'trees adhere in a {mall 
degree to the woody part. The bark of flax is called the harle, and 
_when feparated from the ufelefs woody part, the b0oz, this harle itfelf 
is called flax. To effect this feparation eafily, the practice has long 
prevailed, of foaking the flax in water to a certain-degree of fermenta- 
tion, and afterwards drying it. For this foaking fome prefer rivu- 
lets that have a fmall current, and others ftagnant water in ponds 
and lakes. In both methods the water acts as in allother cafes of in- 
fufion and maceration; after two or three weeks it extracts a great 
many juices ofa very ftrong quality, which in ponds give the water 
an inky tinge and offenfive {mell, and in rivulets mix in the ftream and 
kill the fith. Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, :the ex- 
tracted and fermented fap will completely kill the flax itfelf. For 
at inftead of two or three weeks, the new flax were toilie foaking im 
the water four or five months, I prefume it would be good for no- 
thing but to be thrown upon the dunghill; both harle and boon 
would in time be completely rotted ; yet the arte or flax, when en- 
tirely freed from this fap, and manufactured into linen, or inte 
ropes, might lie many months under water without being much da- 
tmaged ; as linen, it may be waflied and fteeped in fcalding water 
twenty times without lofing much of its ftrength, and as paper, it 
-ucquires a kind of incorruptibility. 
‘¢ Tt appears then effential to the right management of new flax, to 
ae rid of this pernicious yegetative fap, and to macerate the boon: 
Ver. Wig a but 
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but from the complaints made againft both the methods of watering 


now in ufe, there is reafon to think that there is ftill great room for — 
improvement in thatarticle. Inrivulets, the vegetative fap, as it ig ” 


diffolyed, is carried off by the current, to the deftruétion of the fith, 


‘This prevents the flax from being {tained ; but the operation is tedi« - 


ous, and not complete, from the uncertainty of knowipg when it ig 
juft enough, and not too much, or perhaps from neglect. In ponds, 
the inky tinge of the water often ferves as a kind of dye to the flax, 
which imbibes it fo ftrongly, that double the labour in bleaching 


will hardly bring the linen made of fuch flax to an equality in whites 


nefs with linen made of flax untinged. This feems to be equally un- 
wife as though we were to dye cotton black firft, in order to whiten 
it afterwards. ‘Thefe ponds, befides, become a great nuifance to the 
neighbourhood ; the impregnated water is often of fucha pernicious 
quality, that cattle, however thirfty, will not drink of it, and the 
effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infeétious as it 1s offenfive. If 
this effluvia is really attended with any contagious effects in our cold 
climate, a thing worth the inquiring into, how much more pernicis 
ous mutt its effects have been in the hot climate of Egypt, a country 

early noted for its great cultivation of flax ? 
‘* I have often thought that the procefs of watering might be 


greatly improyed and fhortenéd by plunging the new flax, after it is 


rippled, into fcalding water; which, in regard to extracting the ve~ 


getative fap, would do in five minutes more than cold water would ~ 


do in a fortnight, or perhaps more than cold water could do at all, 
jn refpe&t to the clearing the plant of fap. Rough almonds, when 
thrown into fcalding water, are blanched in an inftant; but perhaps 
a fortnight’s macerating thofe almonds in cold water would not make 
them part fo eafily with their fkins, which are the fame to them as the 
harle is to the flax. Were tea leaves to be infufed in cold water 4 
fortnight, perhaps the tea produced by that infufion would not be fo 
good to the tafte, nor fo ftrongly tinged to the eye, as what is ef+ 


fected by fcalding water in five minutes, By the fame analogy, h4 


think, flax or any {mal] twig would be made to part with its bark 
much eafier and quicker by being dipped in boiling water: than " 
being fteeped in cold water. 


‘¢ This refle&tion opens the door for a great variety of new expes 


riments in regard to flax. I would therefore recommend to gentle- 
men cultivators and farmers, to make repeated trials upon this new 
fyftem, ‘which would foon afcertain whether it ought to be adopted 
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in practice or rejected. One thing, I think, we may be certain of, 
that if the Egyptians watered their flax in our common manner, they 
undoubtedly watered it in very watm water, from the great heat of 
their climate, which would probably make them negleét to think of 
water héated by any other means than that of the fun. A good ge- 
neral practice can only be eftablifhed upon repeated trials. Though 
One experimerit may fail, another with 4 little variation may ducceed; 
and the importance of the objeét defired to be obtained will juftify a 
good degree of perfeverance in the profecution of the means. In 
this view, as the Chinefe thread is faid to be very ffrong, it would be 
worth while to be acquainted with the practice of that diftant nation, 
in regard to the rearing and manufacturing of flax, a3 well as with the 
methods ufed by the Flemings and the Dutch. 

te Boiling water; perhaps, might at once clear the new flax from 
many impurities, which, when not remoyed till it be {pun into yarn, 
are then removed with difficulty, and the lof of fubftance to the 
yarn. Why fliculd not the longitudinal fibres of the flax, before 
they be fptin into yarn, be made not only as fine but as clean as pof- 
fible ? Upon the new fyftem propofed, the a& of bleaching would 
begin immediately after the rippling of the flax; and a little done 
then, might perliaps fave much of what-is generally done after the 
{pinning and weaving. To {pin dirty flax with a view of cleaning it 
afterwards, appears to be the fame impropriety as though we were 
to referve part of the drefling given to leather till after it is made into 
gloves. 

' Should thé plunging of the flax into the boiling water not fuf- 
ficé to make the boon brittle enough, as 1 am inclined to think it 
would not, then the common watering might be added ; but in that 
tafe probably half the time ufually given to thig watering would 
fuffice, and the fax might then be laid in clearrivulets; without any 
apprehenfion of its infe€ting the water and poifoning the fifth, or of 
being difcoloured itfelf; for the boiling water into which it had 
been previoufly put, ad have extracted all the poifonous vege- 
tative fap; which I prefumé is what chiefly difcolours the fax or kills 
the fifth. 

‘6 On the fuppofition that the ufe of boiling water in the prepara. 
tion of flax may be found to be advantageous and profitable; Ican 
recollect at prefent but one objection againft its being generally 
adopted. Every flax grower, it-may, be faid, could not be expected 
to have conveniences for boiling water fufficient fer the purpofe ; 
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the confumption’ of water would be great, and fome additional ex« 
penfe would be incurred. In an{wer to this J fhall obferve, that I pre-_ 
fiime any additional expenfe would be more. than reimburfed by the 
better marketable price of the flax ; for otherwife any new improve- 
ment, if it will not quit coft, muft be dropt, were it even the fearch- 
ing after gold. Ina large cauldron a great deal of flax. might be 
dipt in the fame water, and the confumption perhaps would not be 
more than a quart to each. fheaf. Even a large houfhold pot would be 
capable of containing one fheaf after another ; and.I believe the whole 
objection would be obviated, were the practice to: prevail as in Flan- 
ders and Holland, that the flax-grower and flax-dreffer fhould be two 
diftinct profedlions. ; 
¢¢ J fhall conclude with recommending to thofe who are inclined ta 


. make experiments, not to be difcouraged by the failure of one or 


two trials. Perhaps the flax, inftead of being juft plunged into the 
tealding, water,, ought to be kept in it five minutes, perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, perhaps a whole hour. Should five minutes, or a 
quarter of an hour, or an hour, not be fufficient to make the boon 
and harle eafily feparate, it might perhaps be found expedient to Boil 
the flax for more than an hour; and.fuch boiling when in this ftate,. 
might in return fave feveral hours. boiling in the article of bleaching. 
it is not, [think, at all probable that the boiling of the Hax with the 
boon in it would prejudice the harle; for in the courfe of its future 
exiftence, it is made to be expofed twenty or forty times to this boil- 
ing trial, and if not detrimental in the one cafe, it is to be prefumed © 
it would not be detrimental in the other. Perhaps, after the boiling, 
if would be proper to pile up the flax in one heap for a whole day, 
or for half.a day, to-occafion fome fermentation; or, perhaps, im- 


mediately after the boiling, it might be proper to wath it with cold — 


water. ‘The great object, when’ the flax is pulled, is to get the 
harle from the boon with as little lofs and damage as poffible; and if 
this is accomplithed in @ more complete manner than ufual, confide- 
rable labour and expenfe will be faved in the future manufacturing — 
of the flax. On this account 1 think much more would be gained 

than loft, weré the two or three laft inches of the roots of the ftems to 

be chopped off, or clipt off, previous to the flax being either watered. 


‘or boiled. When the flax is watered, care fhould be taken not to 


tpread it out to dry, when there is ahazard of its being expofed in its 
wet {tate to: froft.?? 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE VINE, 


in feveral preceding parts of this work we have mentioned the 
advantages the United States poffefs for the culture of the vine, and, 
ef confequence, for the making wines of a fuperior kind ; as the at- 
tempts made have in many parts fucceeded, and as many American 
farmers have attended to it of late, we fhall need no apology for in- 
troducing the following effay' on the culture of the vine, and the 
making and preferving of wines fuited to the different climates of 
the United States. | 

Whoever confiders the general climate of North-America, the 
foil, the feafons, the ferenity and drynefs of the air, the length and 
iatenfenefs of the heat, the fair and moderate weather that generally 
prevails in the fall, when grapes are coming to maturity, and ar- 
rive at their greateft perfection ; whoever compares the prefent ftate 
of the air, with what it was formerly, before the country was opened, 
cleared and drained, will find, that they are every year faft ad- 
vancing to that pure and perfect temperament of air, fit for making 
the beit and richeft wines of every kind. 

Such has been the bounty and. goodnefs of Medien! that there . 
are vines adapted to every country, to every region, from fifty de- 
grees both north and fouth latitude down to the equator; and the 
countries beyond thefe may eafily be fupplied by traffic, fo that all. 
the fons of men may partake of this general, this univerfal bleffing. 

It is not every vine that is fit for every country ; fome are earlier,. 
fome are later ripe; fome are tender and delicate, and will not ftand 
the feverity of winter; others are hardy and robult, and will ftand 
any weather. Hereafter we fhall range them in proper and diftinér 
claffes, and adapt the different forts by name to the different climates: 
in America, where they may be Bape with fafety and: to the: 
beft advantage. : 

A vine, from a ftick. or cutting, vere to bear frwit the third: 
year, the fourth year it bears more, and the fifth year the‘ planter 
riay make wine; and from that time until it attains the full age of 
man, it increafes in value and yields a richer wine; and, if from the 
beginning the vine is carefully pruned, duly manured and properly 
cultivated, it will amply reward for all the labour, expenfe and 
care, beftowed on- it, and’ will hold good above an hundred. years, 
as moft writers affirm; but then it muft be tended by a careful and 
fleady hand, for it will not bear to be flighted or neglected: if the 
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ground 18 hot manured and kept in good heart, the virie will bea? 
no fruit; if the-planter negleét to cultivate the foil and keep it clean, 
the fruit will be knotty and ftarved, and will not come to maturity $ 
if he fuffer the ftakes of props to fall, and the vine to fprawl on the 
ground, the fruit will not ripen, bit remain auftere, and will not make 
good wine. Wine is too rich a juice to be made from a barren foil, or 
by lazy idle flovens; fuch men thould never undertake a vineyard ; 
they not only hurt themfelves; but hinder others, who are fit for the 
undertaking; from making the attempt. Ifa vineyard does not fucceed, 

the fault is in the man; not in the vine: it will flourifh and profper 
under a careful and diligent hand; but it will degenerate and run 
wild under the hand of floth and idlenefs. A gentleman of Rome, 


who took great delight in vineyards, fome of which he had raifed with — 
his own hands, wrote a very elegant piece upon the culture of vines, 


and in the moft pathetic terms recoramends it to. the people of Italy, 
as the moft profitable as well as agreeable and amufing undertaking. 
“Among many other encouragements, he tells them this ftory: “ Pas 
vidius Veterenfis, a neighbour of my uncle, had a vineyard and two 
daughters. Upon the marriage of one of them, he gave with her 
as her dowry one-third of his vineyard; and then doubled his dili- 
gence, and cultivated the remainder fo well, that it yielded him as 
much as the whole had done before: upon the marriage of the 
other daughter, he gave with her one other third of his vineyard ; 

and now having but one-third part of the whole left, he fo manured 
and cultivated it, that it yielded him full as much as the whole had 
done at firft.” aes | 

This ingenious author accufes many of his countrymen of having 
begun this work with feeming refolution, and of having carried it 
on for fone time with afliduity; but before they had brought it te 
perfection they flagged, and for want of fteadinefs and a little longer 
perfeveratice, loft their money, their labour, and all their profpedts: 
At the fame time he proves to ademonttration, from exact and minute 
calculations, the great advantages of vineyards notwithftanding the 
great expenfe the Rothans were at in buildings, inclofures; work- 
men and magnificent works, and brings his own vineyards, whicli 

were well known, as proofs of all he had faid. 

‘We fhall take the liberty to conclude this introduétion with 2 
fhort but pleeafing defcription of the vine; which Cicero, in his beau- 
tiful tract upon old age; puts into the mouth of Cato; 
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_ # The vine, that naturally rans low, and cannot rear itfelf, with- 
out a fupport, is for this end provided with tendrils, by which, hke 
fo many hands, it lays hold on every thing it meets with that may 
raife it, and hy thefe aids it expands and becomes fo luxuriant, that 
to prevent its running out into ufelefs wood, the dreffer is obliged 
to prune off its fuperfluous wandering branches ; after which, from 
the flanding joints, in the enfuing {pring, the little bud called the 
gem puthes out the new fhoot whereon the tender young grape is 
formed ; which gradually {welling by nourifhment from the earth, 
as at firft auftere to the tafte, but guarded with leaves around, that 
it may neither want due warmth, nor fuffer by too feorching rays, 
it ripens by the fun’s enlivening beams, and acquires that delicious 
fweetnefs and beautiful form, that equally pleafes both the tafte and 
the eye; and then enriches the world with that noble liquor, the 
advantages of which I need not name, Yet is not the fenfe of thefe, 
nor of all the advantages of hufbandry, that fo nearly affe& us, as 
the pleafure I find in their culture alone; fuch as Tanging the vines 
and their fupporting perches in exact and even rows, in arching 
and binding their tops, lopping off the woody and barren, and 
training the fruitful branches to fupply every vacancy, and then 
contemplating the lies and order with the Le of nature in 
the whole.” | 

The firk thing neceffary to a good vike cael: is a proper ‘sou or 
piece of ground; its fituation fhould be high and dry, free from 
{prings and a wet fpongy foil; its-afpect or front fhould be towards 
the fouth and fouth-eat: though the ground be not a hill, yet if it 
be high, open and airy, and gradually afcending towards the fouth or 
fouth-eaft, it will do very well; if it be a fruitful hill, it will do 
better ; but if it be a mountain, with arich foil, it will be beft of — 
all, for the higher the vineyard the richer the vine. | 

The foil moft natural to a vineyard, and fuch as produces the 
{weeteft grapes, and the richeft and ftrongeft wine, is a rich mould mixed 
with fand: the newer and frether the ground the better; fuch a foil 
may be found on a rifing ground and on fome hills, but very feldom 
on the fides of mountains; for here the foil is generally ftiff and 
clayey, fo ordered by Providence, as being lefs {ubject ta be watfhed 
away by hard rains; but this {tiff foil on the fide of mountains dif- 
fers greatly from clay grounds below; the winds and air, and the 
gun’s heat, fo dry and warm es: that it Becomes a proper bedi for 
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vines, and renders them’ both prolific and productive of the richeft 
wines. 

A rich warm foil mixed with gravel, or a fandy mould inter {perfed 
with large ftones, or with fmall loofe rocks, are alfo very proper for 
a vineyard: rocks and ftones, if the foil be good, warm and dry, 
are no difadvantage to wines;.on the contrary, they reflect great 
heat to the fruit,’ and thereby contribute towards perfecting the 
avine, efpecially if they are on rifinmg ground, on the declivity of a 
hill, or onthe fide of a mountain : it is true they are attended with 
fome. inconveniencies: it is more difficult to keep fuch a vineyard 
clean, to {take it well, to range the vines in proper order and regu- 
lar form, to dung the ground, and gather in the vintage. But then, 
thefe rocks and ftones will make a good, clofe, ftrong and lafting 
fence. On the fides of hills and mountains they are abfolutely ne- 
celfary to make lew rough walls along the lower fide of the vines, 
to preferve the good foil from wafhing away. They ferve alfo to 
keep thé ground moift in hot dry times, when, but for them, the 
foil would be parched up along fuch fteep grounds. In fhort, there 
would be no fuch thing as raiding vineyards on fach grounds, were 
it not for rocks and ftones. For as it is meceflary to keep | the foil 
foote and ‘mellow, it would all wath away with hard rains, if not 
prevented by forming a kind of rough wall of ftones along the 
tower fide of each row of vines. Again, fuch fands are cheap, being 
unfit for other purpofes, generally yielding but little timber or 
grafs. They may therefore be purchafed by poor people, who could 
not afford to go to the price of good land. Laftly, thefe fteep hills 
and mountains always yield the richeft wines, the value and price 
of which will compenfate for any extraordinary labour. 

If the ground be worn and out of heart, it mutt be renewed sit 
helped with dung, with frefh mould, with creek mud, with the 
rich foil that lodges along the fides of brooks or rivers, or that 
‘fettles in low places at the foot of hills or mountains, ¢r by fod- 
dering cattle or fheep upon it with good ftore of ftraw, falt hay, or 
corn ftalks, &c. or by penning fuch cattle upon it and plowing all 
under it as deep as may be, till all be made fufficiently rich, or by 
‘any other method that fhall beft fuit the owner. 4 

If the ground is ftiff, it may be mended by good ftore of fand, 
afhes, foot, the rubbifh and mortar of old buildings, well pounded, 


edpecially if fuch mortar be made of lime and fand, by the duft and 
{mall 
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fall coal of coal kilns, and the earth that they are covered with 
when they are burnt, fea fand or fine gravel, and fowl’s and fheep’s 
dung, er the old dung of neat cattle. 

After the ground is brought into good. cea and has been dion 
ploughed or dug and well harrowed, fo as to be quite mellow, it 
fhould be well fecured with a good clofe fence, fufficiently flrong 
to prevent the intrufion of cattle and hogs, for on this depends much 
of the fuccefs of the whole plantation. 

The next ftep to be taken is to provide a fufficient ftock of vine 
euttings, not only enough to plant the vineyard, bat a {mall nurfery 
too. If thefe cannot be. had all at once, the planter fhould begin 
to lay up.a year or two beforehand, and plant them in his nurfery 
in even rows, at four inches diftance, and the rows three feet 
afunder, that they may be hoed and kept clean; in this cafe he 
fhould fcatter fome fhort ftraw and chaff between the rows to keep 
the ground moift and the weeds down. The ground of the nurfery 
fhould be in good heart, but by no means fo rich as the foil of 
your vineyard; if it is, when the plants are removed into the 
vineyard, they will feldom flourith or become fruitful, The rea- 
fon of planting the cuttings fo clofe in the nurfery, is to prevent 
their fhooting their roots too far into the ground, which would 
render them very difficult to take up without damaging the root, 
and more tedious to plant out. 

Various forts of vines fhould not be pianted in one vineyard, i€ it 
is meant to make good wine. The moft experienced vignerons : affert, 
that grapes of one fort make the beft wine; that if they are mixed 
they hurt the wine, by keeping it conftantly upon the fret by. 
means of their different fermentations. Be that as it may, we fhould 
recommend this practice for reafons that operate more flronglys 
which are, that the more fimple and pure wine is, the more perfect 
it ig in its kind. Three different wines may be all good in kind, 
and very agreeable whilft diftinét, but when mixed together become 
quite the reverfe, and the whole be {poiled, If a vineyard contains 
one acre of ground, it fhould have but two forts of grapes in it, ifit 
is meant to make a profit of it by felling the wine; if it contains 
two acres we advife to have four forts in it; and if it contains three 
_or four acres we fhould not chufe more: but if it contains fix, eight 
or ten acres, perhaps it might be proper to have a greater variety 5 
but then preference fhould be given to thole kinds that make the. 
belt wines, ang fuch as do not come in at the fame time, from 
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whence the planter would reap many advantages :—he would not 
be over hurried in the time of vintage, nor run the rifk of having 
fome fpoil upon his hands, whilft he was making up the reft; 
again, if a feafon proved unfavourable, and fome were cut off by 
the inclemency of the weather, others, that were later ripe, might 
efcape the injury. It is certainly beft to plant each fort in a diftin& 
quarter by itfelf, to avoid confufion, and to reap every advantage. 
The next thing to be confidered is the quality of the vines to be 
made choice of. This muft be limited and adapted to the climate 
where the vineyard is planted. The moft hardy and earlieft ripe 
will beft fuit the moft northern States, we mean thofe of New- 
Hampfhire, Maffachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, Conneéticut, &c. The 
vines proper for thefe countries are, | 


The black auvernat, The blue ater: 
The black Orleans, — The miller grape. 

‘- Thefe four make the beft Burgundy. 
The black Hamburgh, The melie blanc, 
The red Hamburgh, The white Morillon, 
The white mufcadine, The white auvernat, 
The mufcadella, The grey auvernat. 


All thefe are ripe early in September. 
r All the foregoing forts will do very well for New-York, New- 
Jerfey and Pennfylvania; we mean for the clear and open parts of 
thefe countries ; to which may be added the following fortsy which 
are recommended for trial, they being more tender, but ripen in 
September ; they fhould be planted in a warm part of the vineyard : 
The chaffelas blanc, called the © The red frontiniac, 


~ royal mufcadine, . The black Lifbon, . 
The malvois or malmfey The white Lifbon, 
The grey frontiniac, The chaffelas noir. 


~ All the foregoing forts will do very well for the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia and North-Carolina, to which are added the following, 
and recommended for trial, but they muft have a warm place ; 


The white frontiniac, The black damafk, 

‘The malmfey mufcat, ' The chicanti of Italy, which 
_ The claret grape of Bourdeaux, makes a rich wine much ad- 

‘The white Oporto, mired in Italy. 


The black Oporto, 

~ All the above-mentioned forts will do well in South- Carolina, 
and in the colonies ftill farthér fouth, -particularly in the rich foils 
. 2th rn 3 . , ; of 
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of Kentucky, &c. To which may be added the following, as neing 
ftill more tender and later ripe: 


The raifin mufcat, The white mufcat of Alaniisidiiie 
The Alicant and Malaga raifin The gros noir of Spain, 
grape, The St. Peter’s grape. 


The red mufcat of Alexandria, 

In many parts of Virginia, North and South-Carolina, and in 
Georgia, what ftrength nature afforded the foil has been exhaufted. 
| by tobacco, Indian corn, rice, &c. However, thofe grounds that 
lie near to rivers and creeks, may eafily be recruited; for thefe 
rivers abound with rich mud, which is the beft kind of manure for 
fuch lands, and it would be no great expenfe.to procure a fufficient 
quantity of it to cover a piece of ground large enough for a vine- 
yard, efpecially as it may be done at fuch times when other bufi- 
nefs is not very urgent; this mud muft lie fome time upon the 
ground before it is mixed with the foil, at leaft a fummer anda 
winter; for at firft it will bake very hard, and be very crude; but 
the winds, dews, rains and frofts, with the help of the fun, will 
{weeten, mellow, and bring it into a proper order; then it muft 
be equally fpread and well mixed with the foil. Thus may the land 
be recruited, and kept in good heart, from time to time, and from a 
barren ufelefs piece of ground, it may become profitable both to the 
owner and his country. 

The nature and quality of the vines being confidered and 
made choice of to fuit the country, the next thing neceflary is, 
to make choice of fuch parts of a vine, for cuttings to plant, as 
may be moft likely.to grow and flourifh, and alfo to produce healthy 
and fruitful vines, on which the fuccefs and profits of a vineyard 
very much depend. All parts of a vine are not equally good and 
fit for plants; all branches that have not borne iruit, all fuckers, 
Jateral and fecondary branches, and efpecially the long running 
barren branches, fhould be avoided; thefe different forts faddom 
produce fruitful wines; the cuttings fhould be chofen from the 
teeming part of the vine, from among thofe branches that were fet 
- apart for bearing fruit; and among thefe fuch as are fhort-jointed, 
and have been moft fruitful the laft fummer: they fhould be cut 
dow clofe to the old wood, for there the wood is ripeft and moft 
“firm, » The upper. part of the fame. branch is lefs ripe, more loofe 
and fpongy, more apt to fail, and very feldom makes fo firm and 
eng, a WINES However, where vines are {carce, and men have: 
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not thefe advantages of choice, they muft do the beft they ¢am 
Vhefe branches mutt be trimmed and cleared from the lateral or 
fecondary branches; but in doing this, great care muft be taken 
not to wound the buds or eyes, which a carelefs hand is very apt 
to do. If the bud be bruifed with the back of the knife, fo that 
the cotton that lies under the thin bark that covers the bud, and is 
wifely intended to preferve it from the injuries of the weather, be 
rubbed off, the bud will perifh. Therefore, as the buds lie clofe to 
thefe lateral branches, and are in fo much danger of being wounded, 
it is beft and fafeft to cut the branches off a little above the height 
of the bud. 

Thefe branches thus trimmed fhould remain whole and at full ase 
till the next April, which, inthe northern States, is the beft time for 
planting. They fhould be feparated from. the plant fome time in 
September, or as foon as the vintage is over, that being the beft 
time for the trimming of vines, becaufe the wounds which the vine 
receives are healed up, end fecurely clofed from the feverity of the 
winter feafon. If this work is left till February. or March, the 
‘vine fuffers by the frefh wounds in long rains, fleets and frofts that 
follow; or if the weather is favourable, it grows faint andis ex- 
haufted by excets of bleeding. 

The beft way for preferving the cuttings through the winter, 
and which we therefore recommend for a, general practice, is as 
follows: At or near the north-weft corner of the vineyard or gar- 
den, the fence being good and clofe, a fall trench fhould be dug 
five or fix inches deep and wide, and fufficiently long to. contain all 
the branches, In: this they fhould be planted*thick and clofe with 
the butt ends down, and the trench filled up with the earth that 
‘came out of it, prefled down well with.the hand all, about the bot- 
tom of the branches; the earth fhould rife two.or three inches 
above the furface of “en ground, to prevent the water from fettling > 
about the vines, which would rot them. If the cuttings are of :va- 
rious forts the planter fhould be careful to diftinguifh them: from 
each other by their proper names. Before the planting of, the vines. 
in this manner, two or more crotches, according to the quantity of. 
‘vines, fhould be driven down at about three feet from the trench, 
‘and parallel with it, upon which poles fhould be laid. to fupport.the 
upper part of the branches about twelve or fifteen inches from the’ 
ground; thus they will lie floping without touching the ground, 
which preferves. them from growing mouldy and from rotting. The 
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vines then fhould be covered with ftraw, laid lengthways upon 
them up and downa litle beyond the trench, fo that the water 1s 
carried off beyond the foot of the vines by this ftraw roof; and 
yet the ftraw muff not be laid on too thick, left it continue moift too 
Jong and occafion mouldinefs. Acrofs the top and bottom, poles 
fhould be laid, and faftened down to prevent the ftraw from blowing 
away. Thus they fhould remain till fpring. 

In the beginning of April, when ready for planting, the weather 
being moderate and calm, the froft out of the ground, and nature 
teeming with frefh vegetation, then the branches fhould be cut for 
planting, If one cutting from every branch is fufficient for the pur- 
pofe, then the lower part fhould be cut about twelve or fourteen inches 
long. But as it is moft likely that the planter will not have enough of 
thefe, he muft make two or three cuttings of every branch, not iefs 
than a footlong; and having a trench made ready, place them in it 
clofe together, the butt or lower end down, and cover them up, with 
earth to the upper. eye, till he is ready to plant, carefully placing 
every fort by themfelves, with a label denoting the kind. This di- 
rection is calculated for New-York, New-Jerfcy, and Pennfylvania. 
The more northern States will be a month later, and the more 
fouthern colonies will be at leaft a month, fome two months earlier; 
planters mutt therefore conduct themfelves accordingly. In thefe lait 
States, we would recommend the cuttings to be longer, that they 
gay be planted deeper, the better to preierve the vines from excef- 
five heats and droughts. dh as tk 

The ground being well manured, and brought into good heart if 
old, or being naturally rich if new, and having been, at leaft twice, 
deep ploughed and well harrowed the fummer before, in the fall 
of the year it fhould be deep ploughed the third time, acro{s 
the hill or rifing ground, and lie rough jut as itis ploughed all 
winter, which will greatly prevent wafhing, and the frofts will mel-. 
low it and prepare it the better for vegetation. 

In the {pring of the year, as foon as the ground is dry, it hhould 
be well harrowed both ways, and with a fharp iron tooth harrow laid 
down {mooth and even; and this general caution fhould be. at- 
tended, to, never to meddle with the ground of the vineyard when 
it is wet, or even moift at top, nay, the planter f{hould avoid as much 
as poflible walking in atfuch.a time. . His own.experience will foon 
_ teach him the reafon. of this caution ; ; for he will. find, that the 
ic acid ia | : lighter 
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lighter and more open and loofe the foil of a vineyard is kept, the 
more his vines will flourifh, and the more fruitful they will prove. 

When the ground is in proper order, the planter fhould provide 
a {mall ftake of four feet long for every vine, and begin to lay out 
his vineyard in the moft regular manner the nature and fhape of the 
ground will admit of. If he means to plough and harrow his vine- 
yard with a finall fingle horfe plough and a fmall corn harrow, he 
fhould leave a border of ten or twelve feet on each fide of every 
fquare to turn the horfe upon, left he tramples upon and deftroys thé 
outfide vines, There will be no need of fuch borders along the 
upper or lower fide of the fquares, unlefs he chufe it for the fake of 
regularity ; becaufe the vineyard fhould never be ploughed up and 
down hill, but tranfverfely, for if it is it will be gullied, and the 
yich foil wathed away by hard rains. 

The following method of laying out a vineyard, we think, is as 
“eafy, as regular and as expeditious as any, for a long fquare or a 
four-fquare piece of ground: Lay it out in as many fquares, at 
leaft, as there are different kinds of grapes to be planted: the fquares 
being laid out, plant the young vines in regular order, at about 
cight feet diftance from each other. This we think the beft dif- 
tance for them to ftand, but variations may be made according te 
the will of the planter. 

If the vineyard is large’ enough to divide into four, fix or eight 
iquares, or more, according to the different forts of grapes de- 
figned to be planted in it, and not ftraitened for room, the planter 
will find it very convenient, on many occafions, to have crofs walks 
of twelve feet between the fquares, not only to. turn upon when 
ploughing, but for carting in of manure, and placing it conveniently 
for dunging the vines, which will be a faving-of labour, betides. being 
attended with many other advantages. 

The ground being prepared, and having as many vine cuttings 
as. can be planted in half a day, foaking in rich dung water, in a, 
pail, which ferves beft to keep the plants upright, the butt ends. 
being down, holes muft be dug at proper diftances larger or fmaller, 

according to fancy or judgment; for it matters not fo they are deep 


_ ettough to contain the plant. And here we wifh to clear up a point,, 


which has led many people into miftakes and rendered. this work 


exceeding tedious, that is, the throwing into the holes, in which the- 
smes are planted, rich mould mixed with old dung, thinking that this. 
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muit be a great advantage te the vine: this is a miftaken notion, 
for as foon as its roots ftrike beyond this rich mixture, into the 
common foil, which is many degrees poorer and colder, the con- 
fequence is, the roots recoil and fhrink back at coldnefg and 
poverty they had not been ufed to, and the vegetation is itopped, — 
and the plant degenerates and becomes barren; and if the plant 
is examined at bottom, it will be found, that inftead of extending 
its roots to their ufual length, it has thot out a great number of {mall 
fibres like threads, which extend no farther than the good mould ; 
and thefe being quite infufficient to anfwer the demands of nature, the 
plant perifhes, or remains in an inactive and barren ftate. Whereas, 
had the vine been planted in the common foil at firft, it would have 
met with no alteration, no fudden change to check its growth. This 
is fufficient proof, that the foil fhould be well mixed and good, for 
the vine profpers in a warm, fruitful foil, but proves unfruitful 
and perifhes in a foil cold and barren: yet a foil may be too rich, 
or made too rank by manure, and this extreme fhould alfo be 
avoided. But to return to planting the vines; the holes being dug 
according to the mind of the planter, a ftake fhould be driven on 
one fide of the hole, and the vine then planted with the foot fet for- 
ward from the ftake, and bent a little, fo as to bring it gently up 
againit it, but one eye only fhould remain above the furface of the 
ground: the bud or eye muft not touch the flake, but look from it : 
the earth, mixed well together, fhould be preffed gently about the 
vine, till the hole is almoft full, and the reit thrown in lightly 
without preffing, fo that it may rife up to the eye of the 
vine, which ought to be about two inches above the common furs 
face. By this means the vine will be preferved from drying winds 
and the hot fun till it begins to grow. Some place four or five paving 
ftones about the foot of the vine, not fo clofe but that the roots 
may fhoot out between them, and thefe they fay, and we think with 
reafon, condenfe the air in hot dry feafons, and nourifh the vine with 
moifture, and cool and refrefh it when parched with exceffive heats. 
In the northern colonies, the vines fhould be planted on the fouth 
fide of the ftakes for the fake of the fun: in the fouthern colo- 
nies, they fhould be planted on the north fide, to avoid too great 
heat. The upper eye only fhould thoot out branches, from which 
the head of the vine is formed. If any fhoots fhould rife from be- 
‘low, which fometimes is the cafe, the fooner they are removed the 
better; thefe are called fuckers, and very much exhauft the vine. _ 
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When the vineyard is planted, if there are any cuttings remaining, 
they fhould be planted in a nurfery, or along the north fide of’ the 
ftakes, for there will be occafion for them, as many of the vines will 
fail, and the fooner their places are fupplied the better. If fome of 
the vines do not fhoot till July, they fhould not be piven up, as they 
may grow notwithftanding; many have not fhot till Auguf, and 
vet have done. well. Filling up all the vacancies, where the vines 
have failed or mifcarried, is abfolutely neceflary to be done as foon 
as poffible, either the fall after the vines were planted, with plants 
from the nurfery, if the planter has any growing 5 or the next {pring, 
with cuttings, which is the beft feafon for planting them; for having 
no root, they fuffer greatly in the winter feafon, and if planted in the 
fall moft of them perifh, If the vacancies fhould by any means be 
neglected for three or four years, the planter will find it very difficult 
to raife thrifty and flourifhing vines in fuch places afterwards ; be- 
caufe, by this time, the neighbouring vines having fhot their roots 
all round the fpot where the young vine is to be planted, will fo 
draw away the nourifhment, and entangle the {mall tender roots 
that firft fhoot from it, that it will not be able to fhoot forward 
and flourifh. Some, for this reafon, plant two cuttings in,a hole, 
left one fhould mifcarry. To this the chief objection is, that 
hereby the regularity and uniformity of the vineyard is hurt, many 
of the vines ftanding out of the line. For in a well-regulated 
vineyard the vines fhould be always arranged in regular rows. If 
fome of the vines prove'weak the firft fummer, ‘and do not recover 
ftrength the fecond, though manured and cultivated well, they 
fhould be rooted out, (for in fuch cafe they very feldom are 
worth raifing) and healthy vines planted in their ftead out of the 
nurfery. 

In digging up the plants from the nurfery, care fhould be ufed that 
they may be taken up without wounding or bruifing the roots, and hav- 
ing a pail or fmall tub half full of rich dung water, the plants fhould 
be put with the roots downward into that, to preferve them from 
the fum and drying winds, which would foon parch and dry up 
thefe young tender roots and kill the vine. When the planter has 
_ dug up about a dozen or twenty plants, he fhould then proceed to 
planting, which muft be done in the following manner. The holes 
being dug deep enough and fufliciently wide for the roots to be 
{pread in at full length, fome loofe earth fhould be thrown in, and 
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fpread over the bottom of the hole. The plant fhould then be 
fixed near the ftake, fo high that the little branches may rife an inch 
or two above the furface of the ground. The roots, it will be per- 
ceived, for the moft part grow in rows, one above another. The | 
upper roots of all, which are called the day roots, muft be cut 
away ; the under roots of all muft then be {pread at full length, and 
covered with earth, then the next muft be ferved in the fame manner, 
and fo on till all be regularly extended and covered. This is pur- 
fuing nature, which is generally the bef diretor, The earth 
alfo by this means will better fettle about the roots, and the vines — 
in the {pring will grow and flourifh as if they had not been moved 
or tranfplanted. | 3 
The vines being all planted as above dire€ted, and the vine cut- 
tings, with one bud only above ground, and that almoft covered 
with light earth, to preferve them from fuffering from heat and 
drying winds till they begin to grow; this upper bud only will | 
fhoot out branches, and the lower ones will throw out roots: and 
this is much better than having two or three buds above ground, 
and branches growing from them all, which only ferve to weaken 
the vine, and hinder the forming of a good head, which is the firft 
and chief point to be well fecured. 
We now proceed to the management cf the vine in its infant ftate, 
upon which will very much depend the after fuccefs of the vineyard. 
There are but two ways of forming and managing of vines to ad= 
vantage for vineyards, by {takes or efpaliers, As for wall fruit, the 
vines that are fixed to walls muft be managed in the fame manner 
as thofe which are defigned for efpaliers, that is, the head of the 
vine is at firft formed about three feet from’the ground. But this we 
fhall particularly explain when treating of the management of vines 
for efpaliers; we fhall begin with the proper culture of vines that 
are defigned for ftakes. | 
In this cafe, the head of the vine is formed near the furface of 
the ground: this method is now generally practifed throughout 
wine countries, and indeed it is the only method proper for countries 
where the frofts in winter are fo hard as to hurt vines, by which 
means the next year’s crop is deftroyed. There is no way to prevent 
this but by covering the vines in winter, which cannot be doné 
when fixed upon frames or efpaliers without great difficulty and la- 
our, as well as danger to the vine. a. # 
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The firft fummer after the vine is planted, there is nothing to dd, 
but to tie up the little branches to the ftakes with a foft band, as 
foon as they are grown about a foot or fifteen inches long, which 
will fave them from being torn off by hard winds, which would 
endanger the vine ; befides, they grow the flronger and the better for 
it, and are out of the way of the hoe, the plough and the har- 
row. The ground fhould be kept clean and free from weeds and 
grafs, for they are great enemies to vines, and if the ground is kept 
mellow and loofe, the vines will grow and flourith the better. If 
the planter has any litter, fhort ftraw and chaff, the fhives of 
broken hemp or flax, the chaff of flax feed, the duft and chaff of 
buckwheat, and the ftraw trod fine with horfes when it is dry, any 
or all of thefe {pread over the vineyard after it is hoed or ploughed 
and harrowed, will keep down the grafs and weeds, keep the ground 
moift and light, and greatly preferve the good foil from wafhing 
away. If this is done the firft three or four years, it will greatly for- 
ward the vines, bring the ground into good heart, and finely pre- 
pare it to produce good crops, by keeping it loofe, airy and light. 

In the month of September, when the leaf begins to wither and 
fall off, which is the beft time for trimming of vines, the planter 
fhould cut down all the branches to one good bud each, and re- 
membering, that the lowermoft bud next the old wood is called the 
dead eye, and never reckoned among the good buds. When. the 
vines are thus trimmed, a careful hand fhould take away the dirt 
from the foot of the vine, about four inches down, and cut away 
allthe upper roots that appear above that depth. Thefe fhould 
_ be taken away every fall for the firft three years. The beft 
way is, not to cut them off clofe to the body of the vine, but 
about a ftraw’s breadth from it, as they will not be fo apt to 
grow again as when cut clofe. Thefe upper or day roots greatly 
weaken the vine, and hinder the lower roots from extending and 
firmly fixing themfelves below, on which greatly depends the 


-ftrength, firmnefs and durablenefs, of the vine, and alfo its fruitful 


nefs. Befides, by the roots running deep, the vine is preferved from 


perifhing in long, tedious droughts. The foot of the vine fhould be =) 


left open after the day roots are cut away, that it may dry and harden, 
till the hard frofts come : then the holes fhould be filled again, and the 
head of the vine covered with chaff and fhort ftraw mixed, or with 
bog or falt hay, or with horfe litter that is free from dung and 
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grafs feeds; for thefe fhould be carefully kept out of a vineyard, 
which will fave the labour of rooting out the grafs that would {pring 
from them. Some cover the head of the vine with earth when 
they fill up the holes; but this is wrong, as it greatly endangers the 
vine, the ground, in warm rains, moulding and rotting the vine. 
For the fame reafon, the planter fhould fuffer no dung to be among 
the ftraw, hay or horfe litter, with which he covers his vines, a8 the 
heat of the dung, in warm rains or muggy warm weather, will 
mould and rotthem; the cooler and drier they are kept, the better. 
When the planter trims his vines, if he finds that any of them have 
failed, which is very common, he fhould plant others in their 
room immediately, if he has any plants of the fame fort growing in 
his nurfery ; if not, he fhould, without delay, provide cuttings of 
the fame kind, and preferve them till {pring, as before directed, and 
plant them in the vacant places, that the vineyard may be full and 
complete as foon as poffible. : 

The fecond fummer the planter will find more branches fhooting 
from the heads of his vines than did the firft fummer ; and here the 
fkill of a vigneron is neceffary for forming the head in the beft man- 
ner. The beft method is to let the thoots grow till they are ten or 
twelve inches long, then to chufe eight that are fhort-jointed and much 
of a fize that grow on all fides of the vine, and ftrike off all the 
reft. If one branch among the whole number appears much more. 
thrifty than the reft, the planter may perhaps be tempted to fave it ; 
but in this cafe his eye fhould not fpare, for it will draw to 
itfelf the chief nourifhment of the vine, and deftroy, or at leat 
much weaken the reft of the branches, and after all will bear 
but little fruit, for the fhort-jointed branches prove the beft bearers, 
and thefe {tanding on all fides of the head, preferve the vine in full 
ftrength and vigour. For this reafon, the rounder the head of the 
vine is formed the better: if the branches are fuffered to grow only 
from one fide of the head, the other fide fuffers greatly, and is 
apt to perifh. | : 

This year there fhould be two ftakes to a vine, one on each fide, 
to which the branches fhould be faftened ; by this means they are 
{pread at a diftance from each other, and grow the {tronger ; the 
fun, air and winds, come to every part, the wood ripens well, ae 
buds fill, and they are the better prepared to become fruitful in due 
time: whereas, when they are huddled all together, and faftened 
up to one flake, they fuffer greatly for want of the fun and-air to 
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dry them, after rains, mifts and heavy dews; and in clofe, damp 
weather, they often mildew and'rot. Another reafon for tying up 


the branches fingly to the flakes on each fide, as foon as they 


are long enough, is to prevent them from being torn off by hard 
winds, which would ruin the vines. The vineyard fhould always be 
kept clean and free from weeds and grafs; and the dryer the ground 
is, and the hotter the weather, the more effectually they are de- 
ftroyed, by hoeing, ploughing and harrowing. But the planter fhould 
remember, never to meddle with his ground when it is wet, for in 
fuch cafe he does more hurt than good. 

This fecond fummer the main branches fhould be fuffered to 
grow about five feet long, and then the ends of them be nipped 
off, in order to keep them within proper bounds, and to hinder 
them from growing wild. ‘Fhe lateral or fecondary branches 
fhould be nipped off at the end when they are about a foot long, 
the nephews alfo fhould be nipped off when they are about fix 
inches longs This is much better than the taking all thefe fmaller 
branches clean away, which is the practice of fome; for when 
thefe are taken clean away, the main branches evidently fuffer, 
they grow flat, and appear diftorted; which plainly fhews, that 
nature is deprived of fomething that is effentially neceflary to her 
wellbeing. It is quite neceffary to nip off the ends of the main 
branches, when they are grown about five fect long, as they grow 
the larger’ and {tronger, the wood ripens the better, the lower buda 
are better filled and prepared for bearing fruit.’ Befides, the vines 
become habituated to a low, humble ftate, and their tendency to 
- climb and mount up above every thing that is near them is checked, 
by which means they bear fruit within reach. Some time after the 
tops of the main branches are nipped of, they will fhoot out a fecond 
time, and then they generally throw out, from near the end, two 
branches inftead of one ; thefe muft be nipped off; at the fame time 
the lateral or fecondary branches mutt be looked to and nipped, if 
any of them are fhooting out again. 

In the fall of the year, as foon as the leaf begins to wither and 
fall off, which happens earlier or latér, according to the weather, 
the branches fhould be again cut dowm-to one good pid each, the 
— earth taken away round the heads of the vines, as before directed, 
the day roots cut off, and the vine managed juft in the fame manner 
as in the fall before, As fome of the forward vines will bear: fruit 
the third year from planting, and as it is natural for the planter to 
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Gefire fruit, and efpecially to know what fort, and how good, the 
different vines will bear, to fatisfy his curiofity, we would advife 
him to fet afide two or three of each fort of his moft thriving vines 
for that purpofe, and inftead of cutting down ali their branches to 
one bud each, like the reft, leave two branches on each of thefe 
vines, with two or three good buds on each, which will thew fome 
fruit for the fatisfaction of his curiofity: But we would perfuade 
him to prevent the reft from bearing fruit till the fourth year, and 
the weaker vines till the fifth, forthe vineyard will make him ample 
fatisfaction for this piece of felf-denial, as it greatly weakens a vine, 
and indeed any other fruit tree, to bear when fo young ; and how= 
ever fond moft men may be of their vines bearing much fruit, the 
overbearing of vines is allowed, on all hands, to hurt them greatly. 
To prevent which, in wine countries, where it is common to leafe — 
out vineyards to hufbandmen, whom they call vignerons, they have 
very ftrict laws, obliging thent to leave only four, fix, or eight 
bearing branches on a vine, according to the age of the vine- 
yard, the ftrength of the vines, the goodnefs of the foil, and the 
euftom of different countries where good wines are held in re- 
pute, to prevent their hurting the vines, and the reputation of their 
produce, Thefe vignerons are likewife obliged, after three fruitful 
years, if fomany happen fucceffively, to let their vineyards reft one 
year without bearing fruit, that they may have time to recruit and 
gather frefh ftrength. 

The third fummer the planter ee manage his vines in the 
fame manner he did the fecond, tying up all the branches to the 
ftakes, one above another; only of thofe vines that are to bear 
fruit, the fruit-bearing branches fhould be tied up above the reft, 
that the fruit may have the benefit of the fun, the air and winds, 
all which are neceflary to bring the fruit to maturity. This yeara 
third flake fhould be provided, which fhould be drove down in 
the fpring, juft on the north fide of the vine, upon a line with 
the reft. ‘To this ftake the branches that bear fruit, there being 
but few of them, will be bet faftened, becaufe there will be the 
more room for the branches of referve, which are to bear fruit the - 
next year, to be diftinctly faftened to the fide ftakes. Thefe branches 
of referve are now of great importance to the owner, as the next 
erop will depend upon the right management of them. They fhould, 
therefore, be carefully tied up at proper diftances to the fide fiakes, 
that they se grow well, that the weed may ripen, and the buds 
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may be well filled) When they are grown above five feet long, the 
ends muft be nipped off, and the lateral branches kept fhort, and the 
nephews reftrained, if they grow too long. ‘As to the few vines that 
bear fruit thisfummer, the fruit-bearing branches fhould be nipped off 
five joints above the fruit, and the fide branches and nephews kept 
fhort, as above directed. 

In the fall of this third fummer, two of the beft. fhort-jointed 
branches of referve fhould be faved, one on each fide of the head of 
the vine, for bearing fruit the next year: the reft fhould be cut 
down to one good bud each. If fome of the vines be very {trong and 
flourifhing, the planter may preferve four branches for bearing 
fruit, but by no means more, one on each quarter of the vine. As 
to the branches on the few vines that bore fruit this year, they muft 
be cut down to one good bud each ; for the fame branch fhould never 
be fuffered to bear fruit two following years, unlefs the trees fall fhort 
of branches of referve, in that cafe the planter muft do what necef- 
fity requires, and let the old branches bear a fecond time, but they fel- 
dom or never bear large clufters, nor fair fruit. Thofe vines that 
bore fruit this year, fhould not have above two branches on each left 
for bearing fruit the next year, by which means their ftrength will be 
preferved from being exhaufted when young; in confequence of 
which they will laft the longer, and bear fruit the more plentifully. 
The reft of the management is the fame with that of the laft year ; 
except that fome time in the latter end of November, or fomewhat 
later, if the hard weather keeps off, a fmall long trench on each fide 
of the vine fhould be dug with a hoe, and the branches that are kept 
for bearing fruit, laid down gently into them, and covered over with 
the earth. The part which appears above ground mutt be well covered 
with ftraw, bog, or falt hay ; and, indeed, if the whole that is bu- 
ried were alfo covered in the fame manner, with ftraw, &¢. it would 
be beft.; forthe branches being of an elaftic nature, they are-very 
apt, upon the thawing of the ground, to rife with their backs above 
the ground, and remain expofed to the weather, by which means the 
crop is often loft, which a finall covering of ftraw or hay will prevent. 
If any of them fhould be too iliff tu bend down, then ftraw fhould 
" be bound round them and the flake. 

“Inthe {pring of the fourth year, the branches that have been pre- 
ferved for bearing fruit, fhould be carefully trained up to the fide 
ftakes, the higher the better; the branches that fhoot out from the 
head this {pring, which are called branches. of referye, and are de- 
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figned to bear fruit the next fucceeding year, fhould be tied up to the 
ftakes below the fruit-bearing branches, and one or twoto the middle 
flake, if there is room, for oftentimes the fruit-bearing -branches 
occupy the middle as well as the fide ftakes, and efpecially in a plen- 
tiful year. The management of the vine in its bearing ftate calls for 
aclofe and particular attention. Some gentlemen, and thofe who 
have written beft upon this fubje&, recommend the taking away all. 
the lateral or fecondary branches and the nephews, clofe to the body 
of the fruit-bearing branch, and to leave only tke main leaves 
of that branch, thinking, by this method, that all the nourifment 
of the vine is thrown into the fruit. They alfo order the top of 
the branch to be taken of within three joints of the uppermoft 
clufter of grapes. Others again/are for following nature, and fuffering 
all the branches to extend themfelves as they will. Thefe we look 
upon as two extremes, and think that a middle way. is the beft, mok 
rational, and fafeft. The lateral branches, the leaves and nephews, 
are fuppofed by naturalifts to draw off the crude and thin 
‘Juices, and to hinder them from entering and {poiling the fruit, 
and alfo ferve for the circulation of the air through all the ‘parts 
which is neceffary to vegetation, and for bringing the fruit to perfect 
maturity. That this is fo, or how it is, weare not fo well acquainted 
with the operations of nature as to determine; but this we know, 
that when thefe fmaller branches are taken clean away, the main 
branches, inftead of growing round, full and plump, which is their 
natural flate, become hard, flat, and diftorted, and have an unnas 
tural ‘appearance. Befides thefe branches, when kept within proper 
bounds, ferve to fhade the fruit from the {corching rays of the fun, 
and to fcreen them from violent winds, from hail and beating rains, 
from damps and fogs and cold night dews, which are all injurious to 
the fruit, as well as the cold dry north-eaft winds, and the cold 
driving north-eaft ftorms. But this fhould not lead into the other 
extreme, for if the vine is left to itfelf, and all thefe branches fuf. 
fered to grow, it will run wild, and ruin itlelf by its own excefs. This 
is the method of managing vines when the head is formed near the 
ground, and which is now practifed in moft vine countries in vineyards, 
except fome parts of France, where they are {till fond of efpaliers, 
and this method mutt be continued as long as the vines laft, which moft 


writers affirm, will be above one hundred years. As to the manages 
ment of vines in gardens, againft walls, and for forming of fhady 
places, and many other ways to pleafe the humour and fancy of the 
owner, that isnot to be regarded, it has no relation to vineyards, thouch 


the 
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the leading obfervations refpecting cutting, &c. will equally apply te — | 


them. 
We have been informed that it is the practice of fome to cut all — 


the branches down, and to truft to new fhoots for bearing of fruit ; 
and we have read the fame account in a treatife publifhed by James 
Mortimer, Efq. fellow of the royal fociety, in the year 1707, but 
thefe accounts are fo vague, fo general and fuperficial, without enter- 
ing minutely into any particulars, that no dependence can be placed 
upon them ; nor can any man from the account form a judgment of 
the manner of doing it. However, from thence we have taken a hint, 
and propofe a method which may be worth trial. In the fall of the 
third year of the vine’s age, inftead of faving two or four branches 
for bearing fruit, cut down thefe to two buds each, and the reft cut 
down to one bud each; the upper buds of thefe branches that have 
two, are defigned to bear fruit the next year, the lower, buds 
and the buds of all the reft are defigned for fruit the year after, and 
therefore if any fruit fhould appear upon them, it fhould be taken 
‘away as foon as the clufter appears; in the fall of the fourth year, all 
the branches'that have borne fruit fhould be cut clean away, and thofe 
only left that did not bear fruit ; and then, according to the ftrength 
of the vine, as many of thefe may be cut down to two buds, as in 
judgment it is thought the vine ought to bear, the reft fhould be cut 
down to one, always remensbering that the branches that have 
but one bud, and the under bud of thofe that have two, are to bear 
no fruit. When the yinés come to be {trong and able to bear it, all 
the branches fhould be cut down to two buds, and then there will be 
eight bearing branches in one year, which are quite enough for the 
ftrongeft vines; however, if the planter has a mind to ftrain his vines, 
and to try how much they will bear, he may cut as many branches as 
he thinks fit down to three buds, two of which may bear fruit, while 
the under buds are kept for branches of referve. In the fall, all the 
frnit bearing branches fhould be cut clean away, for no branch fhould 
be left to bear for two years, If this method fhould fucceed, and 
the planter think it preferable to the method firft laid down, we 
mean that of preferving branches of referve to be laid down and co 
vered in winter, which is the German method, and the general practice 
of the Rhine, &c. then, in order to bring the older vines into this me- 
thod, he fhould cut down the fruit-bearing branches to one bud the firft 
year, and the branches of referve to two or three buds each, as the 


vines appear able to bear it. In this the planter muft form his judg- 
ment 
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ment from the ftrength of the vine, the goodnefs of the foil, the dif- 
tance of the vines from each other, and the quantity of fruit they 
have borne the three preceding years ; for vines muft-have time to reft 
and recruit, if they are meant to laft, and to bear again with 
vigour. 

For the covering of thefe vines in the winter feafon, we would ad- 
vife a handful of foft hay, that is free from erafs-feeds, to be laid on 
the head of the vine, anda flight box made of rough cedar boards, of 
of pine, be put over the head, which will be a fafe and fuflicient co- 
vering: otherwife a fall fheaf of ftraw, bound well round. the 
- ftake, and the bottom brought all round the head of the vine, and fe- 
cured by a band from blowing open, will do very well. The vines 
fhould not be covered till hard weather is ready to fet in, and they 
fhould be dry when cove ted, 

Before we proceed to-the management of vines for the frame or ef- 
palier, it may,be nece flary to offer a few obfervations of a general na- 
ture, which all who grow vines will find it their intereft to attend to. 

When vines are trimmed in the fall, which they ought to be, as. 
Joon as the vintage is over, or as foon as the leaf withers and falls off, 
they feldom bleed, and never io asto hurt them. If vines have been 
neglected and not trimmed in the fall, and this work muft be done in 
the {pring, it fhould be done in February, if good weather happens, or 
early in March. If it is done later, they will bleed too much, and 
endanger the crop. Searing the wound as foon as it is made with a 
hot iron, it is faid, and we think with reafon, will prevent the bfeed- 
ing. In trimming, keep about two inches from the bud, or half way 
between bud and bud, that the upper bud,that is left may be free from 
danger. The rule is, to cut floping upward, on the oppofite fide to 
the bund, but this is no kind of fecurity to the eyes below. If, there- 
fore, fearing every wound with a hot iron be thought too much 
trouble, ‘another remedy is, to wafh the branches that are wounded 

and bleed, and efpecially the buds, with a rag dipped in warm 
_ water, without touching the wound, which in eight or ten days will 
flop of itfelf; the liquor forming a {iif jelly upon the wound, like 
coagulated blood, and drying by degrees, heals up the wound, The 
-wafhing muft be deferred till they have done bleeding: unlefs this is 
done, the buds will be endangered. For fo glutinous is the fap, that 
it binds up the bud it reaches, that the leaves cannot openand unfold 
at the time of vegetation. In cutting off large limbs from old vines, 
it fometimes esaasie that ants fall upon the pith, eat their way in, 
Vou. Ul.” 3 P and 
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and make a hollow, where the water fettles and rots it. In this cafe, 
the remedy is, to cut fuch branches clofe down to where it is folid, 
and green, and it will bark over and heal.” 

It iscommon for large buds to fhoot out two or three branches each, 
but only one on each fhould be fuffered to grow 5 if fruit is expected 
on them, the planter fhould be careful not to ftrike them off till he 
knows which is moft fruitful, Vines that are clofe planted i in a vine- 
yard, cannot be expected to bear fo much fruit as fingle vines, Or as 
thofe that are p lanted at a diftance. Their roots are too much con- 
fined, fo that they cannot gather nourifhment i in fo fmall a ‘compafs 


of ground, to fupport and bring to perfection a large quantity of: 


fruit ; and this is a fufficient reafon for reftraining them, and for li- 
miting the number of bearing branches, if it is meant to make good 
wine, to keep the vines in full vigour, and to preferve them for many 
years ; but the deficiency is fully made up by a greater number 
of vines, and the planting them clofe, enables the planter the better 
to keep them low. 

Vines that bear black or red grapes generally fhoot forth a greater 
number of branches, and more ‘vigorous, than thefe that bear white 
grapes, and therefore the latter require more caution in trimming, 
and more care in the cultivation and management of the foil, that it 
be kept clean and in good heart. } 

When vines have been covered with earth during the winter fea- 
fon, they flould not be uncovered in the fpring, ‘till the hard frofts 
are “over, and then it thould be done in a fair, warm day, that they 
may dry before night, for if they fhould freeze before ey are dry, it 
would greatly hurt, if not ruin the crop. 

In tranfplanting vines or trees of any kind, it has by long experience 
been found, that removing them in the fall, after the leaf is fallen, 
is much furer and fafer than doing it in the {pring : for if trees 
are well flaked, fo as to ftand firm againft hard winds, the ground 
will be fo well packed about the roots, that they will grow in the 


fpring. as if they had not been removed, and are in no danger, if a 


dry feafon fhould happen (efpecially if fome horfé litter or old hay 
be thrown round them in’ the fpring, fo as not to touch the ftem. ) 
Whereas if they are removed in the fpring, and a drought fucceeds, 
before the ground is well fettled about the ‘Roots; site of them will 

mifcarry. 3 
As vines are beft planted upon rifing grounds to prevent too much 
wet, and as it is neceflary to keep the foil loofe and mellow, it 
thoteby 
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thereby becomes more liable to be wafhed away by hard rains, 
which i is a great injury toa vineyard ; ; how if by any means this ine 
conveniency can be avoided, it is agreat point gained, and therefore it 
. deferves the particular attention of the planter: feveral ways have 
been tried, fo as neither to injure the vines nor hurt the crop. The 
following method, where a perfon has the conveniency, will, we be- 
Neve, be found effeCtual. Lay broad flat ftones, not exceeding two 
inches in thicknefs, clofe along the lower fide of. the vines, after the 
ground ‘thas been made loofe and mellow. Thefe ftones being broad, 
‘and ‘not very heavy, do not prefs hard upon the roots of the vines, 
nor pack the ground too lofe. They reflect great heat on the 
vine and fruit, which helps to bring it to maturity ; they preferve the 
foil from wafhing away, they keep the ground moift in the drieft 
times, and hinder too much wet from penetrating down to the roots 
mear thé head of the vine, which chiefly occafions the burfting of the 
gr apes when they are near ripe, after a fhower of rain. To prevent 
this evil is one reafon for cutting away the day roots, which extend 
themfelves along near the furface of the ground. But where fuch flat 
ftones are not eafy to be had, we would recommend fhort ftraw 
mixed with chaff, the fhives ef flax and hemp, the chaff of flax feed, . 
or old half-rotted falt, or bog hay, free from grafs feeds, {pread thin 
between the rows. On the fide of fteep grounds, of hills and moun- 
tains, ftones in proportion to the defcent, or logs of wood, where 
ftones are not to be had, mutt be laid along the lower fide of the 
vines, to keep the foil from wafhing away, which otherwife it will 
do, to the great damage, if not the ruin of the vineyard, and there- 
fore in beginning a vineyard, in fuch a fituation, this is an effential 
part of the coft. . 
A vineyard will thrive the better, and the crops will be more fure, 
if it is well fcreened by a good fence, buildings, mountain, or thick. 
copfe of wood ata {mall diftance, from thofe points that lie north- 
eaft and north; the winds from thofe quarters, in the {pring of the 
year, being very unfriendly to vines. But then a vineyard fhould be 
quite open to all the other points of the compafs ; for vines fucceed 
beft in an open, clear, pure, warm air, free from cold damps, fogs, 
mifts, and condenfed air, arifing from bogs, fwamps, and wet clay 
grounds, and from large tras of neig uaa woods. The 
north-weft winds in America, are, indeed, rather advantageous to.a 
vineyard ; for although they are extremely cold in winter, and ogca- 
fon fevere frofts, yet as the vines are then covered, they do them no 
3P-2 harm, 
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“harm. Befides, thofe winds are generally drying, and feldom bring 
wet; in the {pring and} fummer they are always cool, and help to 
brace up, harden, and confirm the leaves and tender new fhot 
branches of all trees and vegetables, which otherwife would remain 
languid and weak. 

‘There are three feafons when a careful and experienced vignerot 
fhould deny accefs to his vineyard ; firft, when the ground is wet, be- 
caufe then the weight of a man preffes dzyn and packs the earth too 
clofe and hard upon the roots of the vines. Secondly, when the vines 
are in bloffom, becaufe if they are then difturbed by handling, fhaking, 
or rubbing againit them, the farina or fine duft that is formed on the 
bloffom, which impregnates or gives life to the fruit, is fhaken off and 
the fruit mifcarries. Thirdly, when the fruit grows ripe, becaufe the 
temptation is too flrong to withftand, and perfons will pluck off the 
faireft, ripeft grapes, which injures the whole bunch, and certainly 
is a great injury to the owner, for the faireft grapes make the richeft 
and fineft flavoured wines. 

With refpe&t to the management of vines upon efpaliers, it 
muft be remembered, that this is a practice only fit for fouthern 
or very warm climates, where the winter frofts are not fo fevere 
as in more northern regions; for as they are to ftand expofed 
to all weathers, the germ or bud, from which the grapes fpring, 
are apt to be chilled and deftroyed by the feverity of.a fharp 
feafon, and efpécially by moift flicking fnows freezing hard on the 
branches. ge 

The firft year the young vines are trimmed and managed in the 
fame manner as before directed. 

The fecond year, when they always fhoot forth a greater number 
of branches, is the time for making choice of the beft branches for 
ftandards ; the planter fhould therefore fet apart two of the beft fhort- 
jointed branches on each vine for that purpofe, that one may be fe- 


cured in cafe the other fhould fail, as thefe branches when young are” 


fubject to many accidents. 
Having chofen two branches for ftandards, he fhould train them 
“up as ftraight as poflible, one on-each fide of the ftake, to which, 
_when they are grown about fifteen inches long, they fhould be bound 
With a foft band: as they grow longer, they fhould be bound a fe- 
cond and third time; and when they are grown up to the top of the 
ftake, which fhould be five feet high, the ends fhould be nipped off that 


they may grow thicker and ftrongey. When the planter has taken 


away 
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away the tops of the vine, it will fhoot out two branches at the top 
inftead -of one; thefe muft alfo be nipped off and kept fhort, but 
none of the lateral branches muft be taken away till the time for 
trimming them. In the fall, when the vine leaves begin to wither and 
fall, one of thefe ftandards from each vine fhould be cut away clefe 
to the ftock, leaving the other, which will be out of danger; all the 
branches and nephews muft be trimmed from it, and the top cut off 
within three feet and an half of the ground, leaving four buds.at thetop, 
and cutting off all the ends of the buds below them ; all thefe wounds 
will be healed before the hard weather comes on; the two upper 
buds will be the arms of the vine, the two lower buds will be the two 
fhoulders, and juft underthefe the vine is faftened to the elpaliers, 
and 4s called the head of the vine. ae 

The third fummer the efpaliers being regularly fet up fix feet lugh, 
in a line with the vines, the pofts being of fome lafting wood, as red - 
cedar, locuft, or mulberry, which are ultimately the cheapeft ; or 
for want of thefe, of 900d thrifty chefnut, that is not werm-eaten ; 
and being firmly fixed in the ground, in the middle {pace between 
vine and vine, the rails, four in height, muft be well nailed to 
them, and placed on the north fide of the vines, the lowermoft 
about three feet from the ground, or juft beneath the lowermoft bud on 
the vine, the vine muft be faftened witha ftroeng band to a ftake firmly 
fixed down near the root of the vine, and faftened to the frame near 
the lower rail, the four buds rifing above it. When thefe buds fhoot 
forth their branches, they muft be reoularly trained up to the rails 
above, and faftened to them with a foft band; as foon as they are 
jong enough to reach the firft above them, they muft be faftened to 
that, and fo to the next, &c. as they grow, and this muft be done by: 
acarefylhand, becaufe thefe branches at firft are very tender; if they 
fliould be neglected till they are grown longer before they are tied, 
they will be in great danger of being torn off by hard winds, which will 
greatly damage the vine. When the branches are grown up to the 
top of the frame, the ends muft be nipped off even with it, and when 
from the tops they fhoot forth again, they muff again be taken off 
and kept down even with the frame. The lateral branches and nes 
phews alfo muft be kept within proper bounds, and net fuffered to 
grow too long, for fome of their fide branches will fteal away toa 
great length, and rob the vine: of its ftrength, If any frait theuld ap- 
pear this year, which may happen, it fhould be taken away as foon as 


it 
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it appears, and felf-denial will be amply rewarded the fucceeding 
year. 

In the fall of this third year, the lateral branches and nephews muft 
be carefully cut away from the main branches, fo as not to hurt or 
rub ayainft the lower buds with the back of the knife, which is fre- 
quently done by cutting off the branches too near the germ or bud. 
For if the thin bark that covers the bud be rubbed off, under which 
is a foft warm covering of a kind of cotton, to preferve it from cold, 
the wet gets in, freezes and deftroys the germ. The four main 
branches that {prung from the four buds, fhould now be cut down to 
two good buds each; befides the lower bud next the old wood, 
which is never looked upon as a good bud, though the planter will 
be obliged fometimes to make ufe of it. In cutting off the main 
branches, care fhould be taken to cut flanting upward, fo that the 
wound appears in the fhape of the nail of a man’s finger, and the 
flope fhould be on the oppofite fide of the bud, that if it fhould bleed 
it may drop free of the bud; this is the rule on which we have 
given our opinion before. In cutting, care fhould be taken not to ap- 
proach too near the bud that is left, left you endanger it, by letting 
in the cold air and wet upon it, before the wound can heal. 

The chief point in managing thefe vines, is, the providing branches 

of referve for recruiting the arms in fuch manner as to confine the 
vine within the compafs of the frame , for if new arms are raifed,from 
the old ones, the vine will foon outfhoot the frame. The planter 
muft, therefore, feek for new arms from the fhoulders; if a branch 
grows in a proper place, any where between the arms and the head, 
and happens to be broken, it fhould be cut down to two or three good 
buds, as foon asit is difcovered: this is calleda keeper, and very well 
fupplies the place of a branch of referve. 

We above directed to cut the four main branches that grew from 
the four buds, down to two good buds each, but this is defigned for 
the ftrong vines only ; thofe that are weak, muft be cut down to one 
good bud each branch, by which means they will gather ftrength the 
better, and if any fruit fhould appear on the weak vines in the 
fourth, or even the fifth year, it fhould be ftruck off as foon as it 

| ‘appear, 

» The fourth year, when the vines are trimmed in the fall, the arms 
may be cut down to one good bud each, inftead of being taken clean 
away, for the vines being yet young and low, thefe two buds will in 
amanner become part of the fhoulders, being fo near them; thefe 
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will bear fruit the next, which is the fifth year, and then the two 

lower buds that grew on the branches which {prung from the fhoulder 

may be faved for branches of referve, by taking away the fruit as 

foon as they appear, and thefe will bear fruit the year after, which is 
uite fufficient. 

The fixth year the planter may have three good buds on n each 
branch for bearing fruit, and the feventh year he may have four 
buds on each ae which will make eight bearing branches, 
which, as before obferved, are thought by the beft judges to be quite 
fufficient for the ftrongett vines, if it is meant to make good wine ; 
and to this number vignerons are generally confined. 

Vines that are defigned for efpaliers muft be planted further afun- 
der than thofe that are intended for ftakes, for as they rife much 
higher with the ftem, they require more nourifhment, and more 
¥oom to extend their foots ; ten feet is by, no means too much 3 
twelve would be better. 

One general rule i is neceflary to be laid down in order to give youn g 
vine-dreffers a clear idea of the nature and manner of trimming vines, 
which is a procefs to young beginners ; the young wood that grew 
this year, muft. ‘be preferved for bearing fruit the next year, and 
thofe branches that did not bear fruit are better for the purpofe than 
thofe that did. 

When the arms have borne fru uit, Aus fhould be cut away in the 
fall of the year, as foon as the vintage is over, provided there are 
branches of referve growing on the fhoulders to fupply their places : 
but if the trees have failed in thefe, notwithftanding all attempts to 
procure them, the planter muft then do what necefiity requires, and cut 
the arms down to two, three, or four good buds each, according to 
the ftrength of the vine, remembering not to fuffer any fruit to grow 
on the branches that fpring from the lower bud on each old arm, 
thefe being now abfolutely neceflary for branches of referve, in 
order to recruit the arms the next year. According to thefe Pel 
winés on efpaliers mutt be conftantly treated, | 

As fome of the fouthern States have a hot fandy foil, and are fab. 
ject to great heats and. parching droughts, we fhall here offer a few 
thoughts and direétions which we imagine mott likely to ies the 
vineyard fuccefsful i in thefe hot parching countries. 

| Firft, we think it will be found neceflary to fhade the young vines the 
firft two or three years, during the hot dry feafons, by driving down 
firmly i in the ground branches of trees thick fet with leaves, on the 
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fouth fide of the ‘vines ; thefe are better than mats, or pieces of 
thatch work, asthe air and winds can pafs more freely through 
them; it will alfo be neceflary to water the young vines twice a2 
week, during the hot dry feafons, in the evening, that the water 
may have the whole night to foak down to the roots of the vines, to 
cool. and refrefa: them; the branches in thefe hot countries fhould 
not be tied up to the ftakes, but fhould be fuffered to run on the 
ground to fhade and keep it moift and cool. Thefe vines muft be 
‘rimmed in the fame manner, as thofe which are defigned for ftakes, 
as foon as the leaf falls, or the vintage is over. ‘The third year, 
inftead of fixing ftakes to faften up the branches, fhort croches 
fhould be drove down about fix feet afunder, and pretty ftrong poles 
laid acrofs upon them, fo that they may lie about fourteen inches 
from the ground, and fo near to each other, that the branches of the 
vines may conveniently run upon the poles without dipping down 
and running upon the ground; if the ends of the vines fhould run 
beyond the fides of this bed of poles, they muft be turned in and 
confined to their proper beds, becaufe it will be neceffary to have a 
walk or path of two feet wide between the different beds to regulate 
the vines,. to cut away the luxuriant fuckers, to gather in the vintage, 
and to trim the vines. 

This bed of poles fhould be fo placed, as to extend three feet on 
each fide of the row of vines, fo that the rows of vines ftanding eight 
feet afunder, there will be a path of two feet between row and row 

for the neceflary purpotes before mentioned. Particular care fllould 
be taken not to. take away too many branches from thefe vines, unlefs 
there fhould happen an uncommon wet feafon, nor to keep them too 
fhort, becaufe they are defigned to fhade the ground as much as pot. 
fible, in order to keep it cool and moi{t, which is neceflary for the 
growth of the vine, and for bringing the fruit to perfection ; but 
then in the beginning of Auguft, or about a month betore the dif- 
ferent forts of fruits begin to grow ripe, each in their proper. time, 
the lateral branches fhould be taken away, and the tops of the main 
branches cut off; but this muit be done, not all at once, but by de- 
- grees, according to the drynefs or wetnefs of the feafon, for the purpofe 
of doing this 1s to let in the fun and the air, which, at this feafon of the 
year becomes neceflary to bring the fruit to perfect maturity ; the 
wetter the feafon at the latter part of the fummer, the more branches 
mutt be taken away, and the fhorter the main branches muft be 
tut, andif necefiary moft of the leaves must alfo be plucked off ; the 
: fruit 
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fruit wil] ripen the better, and make the richer wine, and this may 
be done without any injury to the vines. 7 
The fame management with regard to the thinning the branches 
and the leaves at this feafon of the year, is neceflary for vines that 
are faftened to flakes or efpaliers, in order to meliorate and haften on 
the full ripenefs “of. the fruit ; the longer white grapes hang on the 
vines, even after they are ripe, if the feafon prove dry, the richer wine, 
they make. But it is otherwife with the black grapes, when they are 
full ripe, they muft be gathered, and the wine made ; if not, they rot, 
and dry away fuddenly, and perifh in leis than a week. * | tn 
We thal now take notice of the different foils and manures that 
are beft for vineyards; a vineyard planted on a piece of good 
firong new ground needs no manure the firft feven years. The 
beft manure for a vineyard is fuch as is warm and free from 
gratis feeds ; fowl’s dung of every kind, except. water fowl; foap 
afhes, or other afhes fprinkled thinly between the rows of 
vines, but not too near them, for this manure. is very hot and 


fharpst the rich foil that is wafhed down and fettles along. the 


fides of brooks and rivers, and in many low places along roads and ° 
highways; fea fand, mixed with common foil that might be taken 
up along the highways, would make an excellent manure 3 in fhort, 


* The Portuguefe form the head of the vine near the ground, but whether through 
earelefnefs, the love of eafe, or the want of proper materials, we cannot determine, bug 
they have a method peculiar to themfelves of managing their wings; they drive crotches 


anto the ground, upon which, they 4x ftrong poles, which lie about three feet 


from the ground, fome more, fome lefs, according to the fteepnefs of the hill, for their 
vineyards generally grow upon the fides of hills and mountains. The branches of 
the vines, when grown long enough, they throw over the poles and faften them ; the 

‘trim them and nip off the ends of the branches according to art, and in the begins 
ning of autumn, they cut away the lateral branches and nephews at different times, and 
by degrees pluck away all fuperfluous leaves, fo that ‘the fruit becomes much expofed 
tothe fun, the air and winds, that they may arrive at full maturity, They then gae 


‘f#herthem, and take away all the rotten and unripe fruit, throw them into the vat and 


#kead.them, which fufficiently done, they take them gut. and-prefs. them as dry as they 
ans they then turn the hudks into, the vat a fecond time and although they. appear 
quite dry, yet they trample them over fo long, that the very hufks feem to diffolve inte 
wine, this they prefs a fecond time, and this is laid by for the richeft Madeira wine, which 
an other countries is dathed with water, and made into a thin we Re domes a 
aufe. aX) L fenors 
t This manure is bef foread on the ground in.the fall, that itmay mix with the feil” 
and be properly tempered. before the heat of the next, fummer comes on, otherwife it 


~ Awill burn up the plants. poe j 
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fand of every. kind, mixed in large proportions with good foil, is 
very nourithing to vines, for thofe vines produce the {weeteft and 
richeft grapes, and the ftrongeft and beft flavoured wines, that grow 
in rich fandy foils: the mortar of old buildings, that has been made 
of line and fand, pounded fine; the duft of charcoal, the fmall 
coal and the earth that the coal kilns are covered with when burnt ; 
the foot of chimneys; the {mall cinders and black dirt found about 
fmiths fhops; all thefe are excellent manures forloomy or clay grounds, 
to warm, ‘to open and to dry them, and efpecially if a large quantity of 
fand be mixed with it; creek mud, orthe mud along the fides of rivers 
thrown on in the fall, or thrown up and fweetened all winter and 
Jaid on in the fpring, is a rich manure for fandy lands, or for clay 
and loomy lands if mixed with a good quantity of fand. All warm 
rich untried earth is excellent, fo is ftreet dirt of cities. 

The foil cannot be too frefh for a vineyard, provided it is not 
too rank, ‘and therefore a freth new foil, that has never been 
ploughed, at leaft not in many years, is always recommended as 
mot proper for a vineyard. A clean, light, warm, rich foil, that 
has a great mixture of fand, is beft; a rank, heavy, ftubborn foil 
is not good, it is apt to rot the vines, unlefs it lies high along the 
fouth and fouth-eaft fides of hills and mountains ; the drynefs of 
the fituation, and the intenfe heat of the fun, greatly alter fucha 
foil, and meliorate it; they open, warm and fweeten it, by drawing 
out its.cold, four, bitter nature, and render it fit for the richeft pro- 
‘ductions, fo that Mtr the ftrongeit and higheft flavoured wines are 
made. 


The Roman fiunté: which ferved inftead of efpaliers in ancient, 


times, was plain, cheap and frugal, fit for farmers, and fuch as 
every farmer may procure without expenfe on his own plantation, 
It confifted of ftrong ftakes, or {mall pofts, fixed well in the.ground 
in a:ftraight line fix feet high, and three rows of poles tied faft to 
'them one above another, and fifteen inches apart, the upper pole 
being four, five, or fix feet from the ground, according to the age 
of ‘the vine; over the upper pole the bearing branches were laid, 
looking toward the fouth, and were faftened to the pole, and this 
‘they called precipitating a vine ; when the branches were grown long 
‘enough, t they were faftened to the middle pole, and then to the 
lowermoft, and.when they came near the ground they were cut off. 
The. branches were regularly difpofed fo that each might have the 


benefit of the fun and air, by being faftened to ftakes driven down 
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at certain diftances along the frame, they were trimmed and managed 
in other re{fpects juft in the fame manner as thofe directed for efpa- 
liers ; and indeed from thefe frames the e{palier was taken. 

The materials proper to make bands of to bind the vines to the - 
ftakes are, the {weet flag, otherwife called the calamius aromaticus. 
Thefe long flatleaves cit in June, and dried in the fhade, and then 
bundled up and kept in a dry place for ufe, do very well, but then 
they muft be made wet when ufed. The long flat leaves of reed, 
the rufhes and three fquare that grow in marfhy or meadow ground, 
preferved and ufed in the fame manner, do as well. 

From thefe neceflary direétions for planting and managing vines 
and vineyards we proceed to the making of wines; a fubject which, 
though fhort and eafy, calls for great nicety and exactnefs. The 
making, fermenting and preferving of wine, is a myftery to the 
people of moft countries, but when the methods of managing the 
procefs are brought to light and explained, nothing appears more 
fimple and eafy. Introduétory to this work, it will be neceffary to 
give fome directions about gathering the grapes. 

We have already obferved, that the black grapes differ from the 
white in the manner of ripening, but whether grapes are black or 
white, they muft be fully ripe before they are gathered, otherwife 
they will not make good wine: they fhould be gathered in a fair, 
dry day, when they are perfectly dry, and all the rotten and unripe 
grapes muit be taken away from every clufter, for they {poil the 
wine: if the vintage is large and more grapes are gathered than 
can be mafhed and prefled out in one day, care fhould be taken 
- that they are gathered without gee: ae bruifed | Brapes foon 
are mafhed the Cas day te are = dared, the tie will do no 
hurt; neverthelefs, we advife the gathering of them with care. 

_ The black grapes are beft known to be ripe, when a few of the 
forwardeft grapes begins to fhrivel and dry; then they fhould be 
gathered and made into wine as faft as poflible. 

If white frofts happen before fome of the grapes are fully ripe 
though very near it, fo as to want no farther feeding, there need not 
be any apprehenfions about them, they may {till hang on the vines, for 
they will grow ripe, rich and high flavoured notwithftanding; but then — 
they muft be gathered before the weather is fo cold as to freeze 
‘them; the light frofts that only kill the leaves do not hurt the fruit, 
| baled it be fuch as are late ripe; thefe fhould be carefully covered 
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from all frofts, they fhould grow againft walls or board fences front» 
ing the fouth or fouth-eaft, and at night be covered with mats, or 
frames thatched with ftraw, which fhould be fo contrived’as to be 
fet up to cover the fruit or let down at pleafure. 

A pretty correét judgment may be formed of the goodnefs or bad- 
nefs of wine, and of a plentiful or thin vintage, by the feafons of 
the year; if the {pring and former part of the fummer prove gene~ 
tally dry ; with moderate refrefhing rains at intervals ; if the feafon 
jh Auguft and September prove -hot and dry, if in the month of 
June the weather prove calm, ferene and dry, when the vine is in 
‘ploffom, and the fruit is forming, the vintage will im general be 
plentiful, and the wine rich and good: but if at the time of blof- 
foming the feafon fhould prove wet and ftormy, the winds high and 
pbluftering ; if the fpring is cold, wet, and backward; if the latter 
part of the fummer and fall is ftormy, raw and wet, the vintage 
will be thin, and the wine bad; when this happens, it will be ne- 
‘ceffary to boil one-half of the muft, and to manage it as hereafter 
directed. ; 
"As the wine made from black grapes has a different manage- 
ment from that made from white grapes, we fhall begin with the 
‘white :—thefe muft be gathered, as before mentioned, in a fair, 
‘day, when the grapes are perfectly dry ; and both the rotten and 
‘unripe fruit carefully plucked off from every bunch ; the clufters 
mutt then be thrown into the vat, and thoroughly mafhed; for 
the more they are trampled and mafhed the better: about Paris 
‘they let the murk, that is, the fkins, ftatks, mutt and all, ftand 
‘together in the vat eight and forty hours, and then prefs it off, 
but in other parts of France they prefs off as foon as the grapes 
are mathed. The laft method we fhould prefer, provided the 
“hufks are mafhed or trod over again in the Portuguefe manner, 
‘otherwife we fhould prefer the method practifed by the people 
‘about Paris, for this reafon, becaufe there is a rich pulp that ad- 
heres to the fkin of the grape, which is not feparated -by the: firlt 
‘trea@ing ; but by lying eight and forty hours in ‘the murk, and 
the vat covered ¢lofe, which is the practice, a pretty {trong fermenta- 
tion is begun and continued fome time, which partly diffolves and 
partly loofens this rich pulp, which then chiefly comes away by 
prefiing ; however, we are of opinion, that the treading of thefe 
hufks after the fermentation, the mutt having ‘firft run off into the 
“receiver, would do the work more effectually it they were well 
sey Fam prefied 
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prefled after it. But then this caution muft be attended'to, that if 
vines are young, which always afford athin, weak wine, or if the 
feafons have been wet and bad, fo that the juices are not rich, in 
thofe cafes the muft fhould be boiled ‘before any fermentation, iz 
order to preferve the wine, in that cafe the Portuguefe method fhould 
be purfued, becaufe the boiling of wine after the fernientation has 
begun would entirely fpoil it; the {weet muft only, as it runs from. 
the treading into the receiver, fhould be boiled. The firft and fe- 
cond prefling being mixed together is put into hogfheads, which 
fhould be filled within four inches of the bung, that it may have 
room to work and ferment, the cafks being Bat ed in fome warm 
room or dry cellar. Then having a tmall {pile fixed in the middle 
of the head of the cafk, the third or fourth day alittle of the wine 
fhould be drawn in a glafs, and if it is pretty fine, drawn off im- 
mediately into a clean dry wellef{eented cafk, the larger the better, 
fo there is wine enough to fill it within two inches of ‘the bung; it 
muft then be ftopped clofe, leaving only the vent-hole open fora 
{etond fermentation ; after a few days it will work a fecond ‘time, 
but not fo much as at the firft. If the wine is ftrong and good, 
which may be known by the age of the vineyard, and the goodneis. 
of the feafons, it will be beft to leave the bung-hole open for this 
fecond working, in which cafe the wine will be the better; for ftrong, 
‘wines require a greater fermentation than weak, and the ftopping 
of the bung-hole is a check upon the working, and prevents weak 
wines from {pending themfelves too inuch, which muft greatly hurt 
them; on the contrary, if ftrong wines have not a thorough work- 
ing, they are apt’to grow thick and Topy, which hurts them.as 
much the other way; by this the wine-maker may form a proper 
judgment what degree of fermentation is proper for the wine that is 
under working, and govern himfelf accordingly. ‘Three or four days 
after the fecond fermentation begins, which fhould be- carefully 

watched, ‘the wine fhould be again tried in a glafs, and if it is 
pretty fine, a fweet cafk fhould be prepared, and a good large brim 
‘tone match burned in it; as foon’as the match is burnt out, whilft 
the catk is full of fmoke, the'wine fhould be drawn off into it, ‘the 
eafk filled to the brim, and bunged up tight and the vent-hole 
{topped ; the fmoke of the brimftome will hinder any farther fer- 
mentation: this is called fumming: a mortar of clay and horfe- 
wate inixed up with flrong flax feed tea, fhould then be made, 
‘ and 
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‘and the bung and yent-hole covered clofe with it, and then it fhould 
ftand till it is fit to fell or to ufe. : 

When the wine-maker firft racks off his wine, if he has any old 
sine that is rich and good, of the fame kind or colour, he fhould 
put four or fix gallons of it, and two gallons of good brandy into 
the cafk, (this quantity is fufficient for an Englifh hogfhead) and 
then rack off the wine into it for the firft time ; this will greatly 
ftrengthen and preferve the wine, and if it is weak, it will hinder 
too great a fermentation the fecond time, and fo preferve the purer 
fpirits from flying off. 

When wine is in fermentation, all the grofs parts are thrown 
up to the top of the cafk or veffel that it ferments in, and there 
meeting the air, they undergo a very great change, they contract 
a harflinefs and become rancid. If then they are fuffered to pafs down 
through the body of the wine, which they certainly will do as foon as 
the fermentation is over, they will communicate thofe evil qualities to 
the wine, and it muft be a ftrong wine indeed that will ftand fuch a 
fhock, and if the wine is weak, it will foon turn four; if the wine is 
firong, and has a fufficient ftock of native fpirits to defend it from 
thofe bad impreffions, yet it will contraét an unfavoury harfhnefs 
which will not be removed for fome time, nor will it be fit for 
drinking till age has fmoothed and made it mellow. For this reafon 
it is that wine fhould be drawn off both times before the fermenta- 
tion is quite over; and.as to-weak wines, they fhould by no means 
work too much either time, three days are quite futlicient for each 
working ; ftrony wines fhould work longer for the reafon above af- 
figned; they are better able to ftand it; befides, it prevents ropinefs, 
and they fine the fooner and better for it. 

We now pafs on to the ‘making of red wines from the black 
grapes. In France, red wines are managed in the following man- 
ner; the whale of one or even two days treading or mafhing, 
when the vintage is great, is thrown into a large vat, the muft, 
ftalks, fkins and all, and ftands in fome warm dry place or cel- _ 
lar. The vat is covered clofe with fheets or blankets, or both, 
and thus it remains, from four to feven or even ten days, ac- 
cording to the coldnefs or heat of the weather. This is done to 
obtain a ftrong fermentation, in order to give a deeper colour to 
the wine, and this is the only end propofed by it; the manager 
of this work vifits the vat twice a day, and in a glafs views the 
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Ai of the wine and taftes it; if the tin@ure is not deep 
enough to his mind, he knows by the tafte of the wre, whether it 
will ftand a longer fermentation; if it will not, he contents himfelf 
with the colour it has, and draws and preffes it off, and fills it into 
cafks, leaving about two inches from the bung for a fecond fermen- 
tation. When the fecond fermentation is over, which generally hap- 
pens in four or five days, he then draws it off into clean well: 
icented catks, and adds to it fix gallons of good old wine, and twa 
gallons of brandy, to an Englifh hogfhead, which contains from 
fixty to fixty-three gallons. Where the fame kind of wine is not ta 
be had, he makes ufe of port wine.* He then fills the cafk quite 
full and bungs it up tight, leaving only the vent-hole open to let out 
the generated air. 

This management of red wines, which perhaps, with little varia- 
tion, is almoft as ancient as the making of wine in France, deferves 
fome attention and a clofe examination, inafmuch as we are fully 
perfuaded, that it is capable of an effential i improvement. 

To underftand the nature of this procefs rightly, it mutt be ree 
membered that, befides the main pulp or core of the grape, which 
is white in black grapes as well as other s, there flicks to the infide 
of the fkin aconfiderable body of rich pulp, which is perfectly red, 
of a deeper die in fome than in others : this pulp gives the colour 
to the grape, according to the lightnefs or deepnefs of its tin@ure; 
thus we fee fome grapes of a light red, fome of a full red, and 
fome of a deep red : fome again are almoft black, fome quite black, 
and fome of a fhining jet; this fame pulp alfo gives the tin@ure or 
colour to the wine, for the fame grape is capable of making white 
wine as well as red wine ; if the main core, which is firft trod out, be 
only ufed, the wine will be white ; thus they make white Burgundy, 
&c. but if the red pulp be mixed with it, it makes it of a rich purple 
colour. As this is a clear cafe, and lies expofed to every difcerning 

eye, the great point of improvement to be gained, is to diffolve or 
extract this rich pulp, without i injuring the wine. ‘That the prefent 
method js the beft and moft effectual to that purpofe, we can Bs 


% When we fay, s¢ where the fame kind of wine is not to be had, te makes ule of 
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get wines, this is mentioned with a view to the United States, not that the 
French make ufe of fuch wines, for they always have enough of their own of the 
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no means think; the violent fermentation through which the wine 
is made to pafs, in order to procure the tincture, muft exe 
bantt the fpirits in a very great degree, and leave the body weak 
and fubjeét it to harfhnefs, to turn eager or vapid in a fhort 
time ; thefe wines grow worfe not better by age: many in- 
flances. of this kind we meet with in the French clarets, among 
which, where one hogfaead proves good, found and wholefome, ten, 
not to fay twenty, prove harfh and difagreeable. Thefe confidera- 
tions have led many to'think, that the prefent management calls for 
a reformation. The following experiment was made fome years 
back in New-Jerfey, which feems to have anfwered: ina clean ftone 
pot, wide and open, containing two gallons, was fqueezed as many 
Burgundy grapes as nearly filled it, with the liquer and fkins; the 
ftalks left out. It ftood in a: dry room covered with a coarle dry 
towel four double, four days and nights fermenting; it was then 
ftrained off and the fkins very well mafhed with the hand; by this 
means there was obtained a full deep tincture of that kind of purple 
that is_peculiar to the Burgundy wine; it was then left to ferment 
im a large cafe bottle: after the firft and fecond fermentations were 
over, there was found about a quart of rich fediment at the bottom, 
and a pretty thick fkia formed on the top; the fmell was very plea- 
fant. and truly vinous, the juft indications of a found, healthy wine. 
By this experiment it appears, that three days fermentation, allow- 
ing the firft day for heating, which is preparatory to fermentation, * 
‘is. fuflicient to obtain a’ tincture, with the help of fqueezing the 
fhins a fecend time, wichout injuring the wine ; it was found, that 
what red pulp remained adhering to the fkins, feparated from them 
wery eafily, and by the colour of the wine, before the fecond 
fqueezing, that the fermentation had diffolved moft of this pulp, or 
extracted.a great part of its tinéture. From this procefs there is rea- 
fon to conclude, that if the hnfks or fkins, after four days lying in 
the murk, were taken out and thrown into the mafh vat, and heat- 
tily trod over, again, and efpecially if fome of the mutt, or rather 
wine, (for it is wine after fermentation) was now and then thrown 
over the hufks, as they are trampling it im order to wath away the 
pulp, that a full tincture might be obtaiaed without treating the 
wine, as the prefent manner is, and without running fo great a rifk 
of fpoiling it... + 


“® The degrees of heat are mentioned by Boerhaave, Hoffraan and o:hers, 
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As this is a very important point, upon the right management of 
which depends the goodnefs of the wine, and as a farther improve- 
ment is hereby defigned, we have dwelt the longer upon the fubject, 
and therefore hope it will not be confidered as a ufelefs digreflion. 
Wine made from young vineyards is always thin gnd weak, and 
fo are wines from old vineyards, when the feafons have been cold, 
ftormy and wet, and without fome affiftance they will not hold found 
long; this alliftance is given two ways, either by the help of fome old 
{trong wine, one fourth part at leaf, and four gallons of brandy to an 
Englith hogthead, or if that is not to be obtained, then half of the 
muft thould be boiled away to one-half of its quantity, that is, if 
one-half of the muft contains forty gallons, that muft be boiled 
away to twenty, this greatly enriches it, and makes it of the cons 
fiftence of liquid honey: as foon as it is cool, mix it with the reft 
of the muft, and let it ferment together, and then manage it as 
other wines: when a vineyard comes to be ten or twelve years old, 
it will yield much ftronger wines. 
The boiling of muft is managed in the following manner, whi 
fhould be carefully attended to: the copper or kettle being well 
cleaned, the infide fhould be rubbed over with a woollen rag dipped 
in {weet oil, which preferves the wine from cor itracting a naufeous, 
copper or brafs tafte; the muit fhould be then thrown in, and a 
gentle fire kindled under the copper with brufh or {mall {plit wood, 
the copper ftanding fo high that the wood need not touch the bottom 
of it; for if at any time the wood touches the bottom of the kettle or 
copper, the wine will be burned, which will f{poil it; it thould 
therefore be ftirred often from the bottom, and the {cum taken off as 
it rifes till clear; the mutt boiled away 1s called defrutum, or the 
rob of grapes. If there is a neglect in raifing the fediment from the 
bottom of the copper, it will burn and fpoil the Wine, as it turng 
it bitter. 
And here we muft caution every one who attempts to make wine, 
to be ftri@ly careful to have all the veffels and inftruments made ufe 
of in this work perfectly clean and fweet; for if they haye any 
four, unfavoury or offenfive {niell, they will communicate it to the 
mutt and {poil the wine; and every thing that has an offenfive or 
difagreeable fmell fhould be removed from the place where wine is 
made, and from the cellars where it is kept ; the cellar ought to be 
dry and warm, for damps or wet hurt wines exceedingly : it muft 

alfo be free from muftinefs, “and, in good weather, the windows 
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next the fouth and weft fhould be opened, to admit the warm dry 
air, which will prevent muftinefs and dangerous damps. 

Hogtheads well bound with iron are the only fafe cafks for wine ; 
if old wine pipes, or hogfheads with wooden hoops, are trufted, 
it is ten to one but they deceive; they conftantly want repairing 
every year, but iron-bound cafks will hold many years without any 
expenie at all, fo that in three years time they become by much the 
cheapeft cafks, we mean for ftanding cafks, out of which the wine 
is racked into other cafks for fale; but then as foon as they are empty 
the lees ihould be taken out, and faved for diftilling into brandy, 
and tne fame day the cafk filled with water, or elfe they will be 
deftroyed by a {mall worm, which will pierce it like a fieve. 

Every man that‘has a vineyard fhould have a ftill and good worm, 
that he may diftiil. all the lees, the hufks and the fcum into good 
brandy, which ‘he will want for the prefervation of his wines ; the 
fame {till will do to make peach brandy and the fpirits of cyder, 
which will foon pay for it. A {till that holds a barrel is quite large 
enough, unlefs his vineyard and orchards be very large indeed. 

We now pafs to the different management ef wine after fermenta- 
tion; one method we have already mentioned: fome, after the fe 
cond fermentation, leave the wine in the fame cafk upon the lees, 
and adding the old wine and brandy to it, they ftop up the bung-hole, 
and leave only the vent-hole open to let out the generated air, till the 
“month of March, filling up the cafk from time to time as the wine 
fubfides or waftes, and then draw it off into a clean, well-icented 
and well-ftummed cafk, and ftop all clofe with mortar. 

Others again, in the month of March, before they rack it off and 
ftum it, roll the cafk backward and forward in the cellar to mix the 
lees thoroughly with the wine, thinking thereby to communicate the 
ftrength of the lees to the wine, and then let it ftand and fettle till it 
is fine, and rack it off into clean well-ftummed cafks, and {top and 
plaifter all up clofe.* 

Tt 


* Tt is proper to notice, that the lees of {trong wines may: be of advantage, and 
¢ >mmunicate fome ftrength to weak wines, that are racked. off upon them, but it” 
does not therefore follow, that all lees are beneficial to the wines that produce them ; 
for, as we have already obferved, the lees, in the time of fermentation, being thrown 
up to the top of the veffel, there meet with the air, and being expofed to it for four 
or five days, contraét a harfh and rancid nature, if they do not grow quite four; and 
then fubfiding, as foon as the fermentation is over, and fettling to the bottom of the 
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It will be no doubt obferved, that we have been filent in this eflay; 
about vines that are natives of America; the reafon is, they have 
in part already been noticed, and their qualities in general deferibed: 
they are in general fuppofed to be much more untractable than 
thofe of Europe: they are very hardy, and will ftand the frame, for 
they brave the fevereft ftorms and winter blafts ; they fhrink not-at 
fnow, ice, hail or rain; the wine they afford is {trong and good. 

The fox-grape; whofe berries are large and round; delights 
moft in a rich fandy loam: here they grow very large and the 
berries are fweeteft; but they will grow in any grounds, wet of 
dry ;. thofe that grow on high grounds generally become white, and 
the colour alters to a dark red or black, according to the lownefs or 
wetnels of the ground: the fituation, we think; muft greatly affect 
the wine, in ftrength,; goodnefs and colour; the berries are gene- 
rally ripe the beginning of September, and when fully ripe they foon 
fall away : thus much we have obferved as they grow wild; what al- 
teration they may undergo, or how much they may be improved by 
proper foils and due cultivation, we cannot fay. 

There is a fmall black grape, a fize bigger than the winter grape, 
that is ripe in September; it is pleafant to eat, and makes a very 
pleafant wine: Thefe are well worth cultivating, as is the grape 
of Scioto and the newly-difcovered grape of Indian river in Mary- 
land, which promifes to be a valuable acquifition to the vineyard. 

The froft, or winter grape, is known to moft perfons ; both the 
bunches and berries are fmall, and yield but little juice, but the 
richnefs of the wine may make up for the fmallnefs of the quantity ; 
the tafte of the grape is auftere till pretty hard frofts come, and them 
it takes a favourable turn and becomes very {weet and agreeable : 


éeik, where they are left for the wine to feed upon; we léave any man to judge what 
kind of food this muft be, and what manner of good it can communicate to the wine. 
But fo rigid and arbitrary is cuftom, that it ig evén looked upon next to rebellion, so 
deviate or depart from the cuftoms of our fathers, The cydér made in America for 
above one hundred years was ¢onftantly fpoiled by this miftake. Every man that. 
makes eyder very well knows, how foon' the pumice corrupts and grows four by being 
expofed to the airy and yet no man in all that time ever prevented the pumice, after 
fermentation, from fettling down through the whole body of eyder, but thefe left it 
to remain for his cyder to feed upon all winter, and indeed all the next fummer too, if 
it lafted fo long, and the owner complained of the harduefs of his cyder, and fo did 
every body elfe that drank it ; and’ yet this long remained without a remedy, becanfe it 
ad been the cuftom of their fathers. ; 
| BR this 
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this vine fhoots forth great numbers of flender branches, and might 
do very well for the fouth and fouth-eaft fides of a fummer-houfe 
or clofe walk, if all the ufelefs and barren branches were cut away. 
The vines of America, in general, are fit for ftrong high efpaliers, 
but they muft be watched narrowly, and every unneceffary and un- 
profitable branch taken away. 

The native vines of the northern and middle States have a covering 
of bark of fo clofe and firm a texture, that they ffand all weathers 
without injury; they fear nothing but a froft after they put forth 
the tender bud, We know that cold winds and winter blafts have 
a great effect upon the human body, they brace up and confirm all 
the folids, harden and ftrengthen the whole frame, and render a 
aman active, brifk and lively: they have likewife a wonderful effec 
upon the brute creation ; the covering of fheep, cattle and horfes, 
in hot countries, is very thin and cool, remove them into a cold 
region, fheep foon acquire a covering of wool, horfes and‘cattle a 
thick coat of hair. Why then fhould not vines, by being tranf- 
planted from a warm into a cold region, acquire a firmnefs and co- 
vering fuitable to their new fituation ? We believe, by a proper 
management, that they may by degrees be inured to colder coun- 
tries, but {uch a hardinefs muft not be fuppofed to be acquired all 
at once but by being, winter after winter, a little more and more ex- 
pofed to the feverities of the weather: they may thus in a few years be, 
in a great meafure, reconciled to almoft any climate; late ripe fruits, 
however, will not do as yet to the northward of the capes of Vir- 
ginia; it is the early ripe fruits that the middle States muft culti- 
vate, till the climate becomes more temperate by the country’s being 
cleared farther back; none that ripen much after October will fuit 
at prefent, and the lateft they raife, fhould arrive at full maturity 
by the end of November. 


ON THE CULTURE OF SUGAR MAPLE, &c. 


The acer faccharinum of Linnzus, or the fugar maple, as before 
obferved, grows in great quantities im the weftern countries of all 
the middle States of the American Union. Thofe which grow in 
New-York and Pennfylvania yield the fugar in a greater quantity 
‘than thofe which grow on the waters of the Ohio. Thefe trees are 
generally found mixed with the beach, hemlock, white and water. 
afh, the cucumber tree, linden, afpen, butter nut, and wild 
cherry trees; they {ometimes appear in. groves covering five or 
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fix acres in a body, but they are commonly interfperfed with 
fome or all of the foreft trees which have been mentioned. From 
thirty to fifty trees are generally found upon an acre of ground. 
They grow chiefly in the richeft foils, and frequently. in {tony 
ground. Springs of the pureft ‘water abound in their neighbour- 
hood. They are, when fully grown, as tall as the white and black 
oaks, and from two to three feet in diameter;* they put forth a 
beautiful white bloffom in the fpring before they thew a fingle leaf; 
the colour of the bloffom diftinguithes them from the acer rubrum, 
or the common maple, which affords a bloffom of a red colour. 
The wood of the fugar maple is of an inflammable nature, and is 
preferred upon that account by hunters and furveyors for fire-wood. 
Its {mall branches are fo much impregnated with fugar as to afford 
fupport to the cattle, horfes and fheep, of the firtt fettlers during 
the winter, before they are able to cultivate forage for that purpofe. 
Its afhes afford a great.quantity of pot-afh, exceeded by few or per- 
haps by none of the trees that grow in the woods of the United 
‘States. 

The tree is fuppofed to arrive at its fall growth in the woods in 
twenty years. 

it is not injured * tapping ; on the contrary, the oftener it i? 
tapped the more fyrup is obtained from it. In this refpect it follows 
the law of animal fecretion. A fingle tree has not only furvived, 
but flourithed after forty-swo tappings in the fame number of years. 
The effects of a yearly difcharge of fap from the tree in im 1proving 
and increafing the fap, is demonftrated from the fuperior excellence 
of thofe trees which have been perforated in an hundred places, 
by a {mall wood-pecker which feeds upon the fap. The trees, after 
having been wounded in this way, diftil the remains of their juice 
on the ground, and afterwards acquire a black colour. The fap 
of thefe trees is much fweeter to the tafte than that which is obtained 
from trees which have not beea previoufly wounded, and it affords 
more fugar. 3 

From twenty-three gallons and one quart of fap procured in 
twenty hours from only two of thefe dark-coloured trees, Arthur 


* Baron La Hontan, in his voyage to North-America, gives the following account: 
of the maple tree in Canada. After defcribing the black cherry tree, fome of whichg 
he fays, are as tall as the loftieft oaks and as big as a hogfhead, he adds, “* The maple 
tree is mueh of the fame height and bulk: it bears no’ refemblance to that fort we 
have in Europe.” 
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Noble, Efq. of the State of New-York obtained four pounds and 
thirteen ounces of good grained fugar: 

A tree of an ordinary fize yields, in a good feafon; from twenty 
to thirty gallons of fap, from which are made from five to fix 
pounds of fugar: to this there are fometimes remarkable exceptions : 
Samuel Low, Efq. a juftice of peace in Montgomery county, in the 
State of New-York, informed Arthur Noble, Efq.s that he made 
twenty pounds and one ounce of fugar between the 14th and 234 
of April, in the year 1789, froma fingle tree that had been tapped 
for feveral fucceflive years before: 

From the influence which culture has upon foneft and other trees, 
it has been fuppofed, that by tranfplanting the fugar maple tree into 
a garden, or by deftroying {uch other trees as fhelter it from the 
rays of the fun, the quantity of the fap might be increafed, and its 
quality much improved. We have heard of one fact which favouis 
this opinion: A farmer in Northampton county, in the State of 
Pennfylvania, planted a number of thefe trees about twenty-fever 
years ago in his meadow, from lefs than shee gallons of the fap of 
which, he obtains every year a poundof fugar. It was obferved 
formerly, that it requiréd five or fix gallons of the fap of the trees 
which grow in the woods, to produce the fame quantity of fugar. 

The fap diftils from the wood of the tree: trees which have been 
cut down in the winter for the fupport.of the domeftic animals of 
the new fettlers, yield a confiderable quantity of fap as foon as their 
trunks and limbs feel the rays of the fun in the {pring of the year. 
“It is in confequence of the fap of thefe trees being equally dif- 
fufed through every part. of them, that they live three years after 
they are girdled, that is, after a circular incifion is made through 
the bark into the {ubftance of the tree, for the purpofe of deftrey- 
ing it. | 
it is remarkable, that .grafs thrives. better spam this tree in a 
meadow, than in fituations expofed to the conftant action of the 

gun. 

The feafon for tapping the trees is in February, March and. 
April, according to the weather which occurs in thefe months. 

Warm days and froffy nights are moft favourable to a plentiful dif= 
“charge of fap.* The quantity obtained in a day from a tree is 

ts ' from 

** The influence of the weather.in increafing and leffening the difcharge of the fap 


from trees is very remarkable. 
Dr. 
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from five gallons to a pint, according to the greater or lefs heat 
of the air. A Mr. Low informed Arthur Noble, Efq. that he ob- 
tained near three and twenty gallons of fap in one day, (April 
14, 1789) from the fingle tree which was before mentioned. Such 
inftances of a profufion of fap in fingle trees are, however, not very 
eommon. 

There is always a fufpenfion of the difcharge of fap in the night 
if a fro fucceed a warm day. The perforation in the tree is made 
with an ax or an auger; the latter is preferred from experience of 
its advantages: the auger is introduced about three-fourths of an_ 
inch, and :n an afcending direGion, that the fap may not be frozen 
in a flow current in the mornings or evenings, and is afterwards 
deepened gradually to the extent of two inches. A fpont is intro- 
duced about half an inch into the hole made by this auger, and 
projects from three to twelve inches from the tree, The {pout is ge- 
nerally made of the fhumach,* or elder,} which generally grow in 
the neighbourhood of the fugar trees. The tree is firft tapped on 
the fouth fide; when the difcharge of its fap begins to leffen, an 
epening is made on its north fide, from which an increafed difcharge 
takes place, The fap flows from four to fix weeks, according to 
the temperature of the weather. ‘Troughs large enough to contain 
three or four gallons made of white pine, or white ath, or of dried 
water ath, afpen, linden, { poplar or common maple, are placed 
under the {pout to receive the fap, which is carried every day to a 
large receiver, made of either of the trees before mentioned. From 
this receiver it is conveyed, after being ftrained, to the beiler. 

To preferve the fap from rain and impurities of all kinds, it isa 
good practice to cover the troughs with a concave board, with a hole 
in the middle of it. . 

It remains yet to be determined, whether fome artificial heat may 
not be applied fo as to increafe the quantity and improve the quality 
of the fap. Mr. Noble informed Dr. Rufh, that he faw a tree, under 
which a farmer had accidentally burnt fome brufh, which dropped 


Dr. Tonge fuppofed long ago (Philofophical Tranfictions, No, 68,) that changes in 
the weather of every kind might be better afcertained by the difcharge of fap from 
trees than by weather glaffes. 1 have feen a jqurnal of the effects of heat, cold, moif- 
ture, drought and thunder, upon the difcharges from the fugar trees, which difpofes me 
to admit Dr, Tonge’s opinion, Dr. Ru/h. 

* Rhus. + Sambucus Cinadenfis, £ Liriodendrum tulipifera. 
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a thick heavy fyrup refembling molaffes: this faét may probably 
lead to fomething ufeful hereafter. 

During the remaining part of the fpring inonths, as alfo in the 
fummer, and in the beginning of autumn, the maple tree yields a 
thin fap, but not fit for the manufa€tory of fugar:. it affords a plea- 
fant drink in harveft, and has been uted inftead of rum, in fome 
inftances, by thofe farmers in Conneéticut, whofe anceftors have 
left to them here, and there, a fugar maple tree, probably to fhade 
their cattle, in all their fields. Mr. Bruce defcribes a drink of the 
fame kind, prepared by the inhabitants of Egypt, by infufing the 
fugar cane in water, which he declares to be “ the moft refrefhing 
drink in the world.’’* 

There are three methods of reducing the fap to fugar : 

First, By freezing it. This method has been tried for many 
years by a Mr. Obadiah Scott, a farmer in Luzerne county, in Penn- 
fylvania, with great fuccefs. He fays, that one-third of a given quantity 
of fap reduced in this way, is better than one-half of the fame 
quantity reduced by boiling. If the froft fhould not be intenfe 
_ enough to reduce the fap to the graining point, it may afterwards be 
expofed to the action of the fire for that purpofe. 

SECONDLY, By /pontaneous evaporation. ‘The hollow ftump of a _ 
-. maple fugar tree, which had been cut down in the fpring, and 
which was found fome time afterwards filled with fugar, firft fug- 
gefted this method of obtaining fugar to our farmers. So many 
circumftances of cold and dry weather, large and flat veffels, and 
above all, fo much time, are neceflary to obtain fugar, by either of 


. ™ Baron La Hontan gives the following account of the fap of the fugar maple tree, 
when ufed as a diink, and of the manner of obtaining it: “ The tree yields a fap 
which has a much pleafanter tafte than the beft lernonade or cherry water, and makes 
the wholefomeft drink in the world. This liquor is drawn by cutting the tree two 
inches deep in the wood, the cut being made floping to thé length of ten or twelve 
inches, at the lower end of this gafh a knife is thruft into the tree flopingly, fo that 
the water runs along the cut or gafh, as through a gutter, and fails upon the knifes 
which has fome veffels placed underneath to receive it. Some trees will yield five or 
fix bottles of this water in a day, and fome inhabitants of Canada might draw twenty 
hogfheads of it in one day, if they would thus cut and notch all the maple trees 
of their refpective plantations, The gafh does no harm to the tree. Of this fap they 
make fugar and fyrup, which is fo valuable, that there can be no better remedy for 
fortifying the ftomach ; it is but few of the inhabitants thar have the patience to make 
them, for as common things are flighted, fo there are fcarce any body but children that 

give themfelves the trouble of gafhing thefe trees.” 
: the 
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the above methods, that the moft general method among the farmers 
48 to obtain it. 

THIRDLY, ‘By Boiling. For this purpofe the following facts, 
which have been afcertained by many io erate 4 deferve atten- 
tion : 

1. The fooner the fap is boiled, after it is collected from the 
tree, the better; it fhould never be kept longer than twenty-four 
hours before it is put over the fire. 

2. The larger the veffel is in which the fap is boiled, the more 
fuger i is obtained from it. 

3. A copper veflel affords a fugar of a fairer colour than an iron 
veffel. 

The fap flows into wooden troughs, from which it is carried, and 
poured into ftore troughs or large cifterns, in the fhape of a canoe 
or large manger, made of white afh, linden, bafs wood, or white 
pine; from which it is conveyed to the kettle in which it is to be 
boiled. Thefe cifterns, as well as the kettle, are generally covered 
by a fled to defend the fap from the rain, The fugar is improved 
by ftraining the fap through a blanket or cloth, either before or after 
itis half boiled. Butter, hog’s lard, or tallow, are added to the fap in 
the kettle, to prevent its boiling over ; andlime, eggs, or new milk, 
‘are mixed with it, in order to clarify it. Clear fugar, however, 
may, be made without the addition of either of them. A fpoonful of 
flaked lime, the white of one egg, and a pint of new milk, are the 
‘ufual proportions of thefe articles, which are mixed with fifteen gal. 
lons of fap. In fome famples of maple fugar, clarified with each of 
the above articles, that in which milk alone was us had an evident 
fuperiority in point of colour. , 
- The fugar after being fufficiently boiled is grained and doped, and 
afterwards refined, or converted into loaf fugar. The methods of 
conduéting each of thefe proceffes is fo nearly the fame with thofe 
which are ufed in the manufactory of Welt-India fugar, and are 
fo generally known, that we need not fpend any time in defcribing 
them. 

It has been a fubje&t of inquiry, whether the maple fugar might espe 
be improved in its quality, and increafed in its quantity by the eftab- 
lithment of boiling houfes in the fugar maple country, to be con- 
duéted by affociated labour. From the fcattered fituation of the 
trees, the difficulty of carrying the fap to a great diftance, and from 
the many expenfes which muft accrue from fupporting labourers and 
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horfes in the woods, in a feafon of the year in which nature affords 
no fuftenance to man or beaft, we are difpofed to believe, that the 
qmoft productive method both in quantity and profit of obtaining this 
fugar, will be by the labour of private families. For a great number 
of years, many hundred private families in New-York and Pennfyl- 
vania have fupplied themfelves plentifully with this fugar during the 
whole year. We have heard of many families who have made from 
two to four hundred pounds in a year; and of one man who fold fix 
hundred pounds all made by his own hands in one feafon.* 

Not more knowledge is neceflary for making this fugar than cyder, 
beer, four krout, &c. and yet one or all of thefe are made in moft of - 
the farm houfes of the United States. The kettles and other utenfils 
of a farmer’s kitchen will ferve moft of the purpofes of making fugar, 
and the time required for the labour, if it deferves that name, is at a 
feafon when it is impoffible for the farmer to employ himfelf in any 
{pecies of agriculture. His wife and all his children above ten years 
of age, moreover may aiffift him in this bufinefs, for the profit of 
the weakeft of them is nearly equal to that of a man when hired for 
that purpofe. 

' Acomparative view of this fugar has been frequently made with 
the fugar which is obtained from the Weft-India fugar cane, with 
refpect to its quality, price, andthe poflible or probable quantity 
that can be made of it in the United States, each of which we fhall 
confider in order. 

- First. The quality of this fugar is neceffarily better than that 
which is made in the Weft-Indies. It is prepared in a feafon when 
mot a fingle infect exifts to feed upon it, or to mix its excrements 
with it, and before a particle of duft or of the pollen of plants can 
float in the air. The fame obfervation cannot be applied to the Weft- 


* The following receipt, publifhed by William Cooper, Efq. in the Albany Gazette, 
fully eftablifhes this fact : 

_ © Received, Cooper’s Town, April 30th, 1790, of William Cooper, fixteen poundsy 
‘for fix hundred and forty pounds of fugar, made with my ew hands, without any 
& affiftance, in lefs than four weeks, befides attending to the other bufinefs of my farm, 
as providing fire wood, taking care of the cattle, &c. John Nicholls. Witnefsy 
6¢ R. Smith,” . 

A fingle family, confifting of a man and his two fons, on the maple fugar lands he- 
tween the Delaware and Sufquehannah, made one thoufand eight hundred pounds of 
maple fugar in one feafon, . 


India 
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India fugar. The infects and worms which prey upon it, and of 
courfe mix with it, compofe a page in a nomenclature of natural 
hiftory. We fhall fay nothing of the hands which are employed in 
making fugar in the Weft-Indies, but that men who work for the 
exclufive benefit of others are not under the fame obligations to 
keep their perfons clean while they are employed in this work, that 
men, women and children are, who work exclufively for the benefit 
of themfelves, and who have béen educated in the habits of clean- 
linefs. The fuperior purity of the maple fugar is farther proved by 
its leaving a lefs fediment when diffolved in water than the Weft- 
India fugar, 

It has been fuppofed that the maple fugar is inferior to the Welt. 
India fugar in ftrength.. The experiments which led to this opinion 
we fufpect have been inaccurate, or have been made with maple. 
fugar prepared in a flovenly manner. Dr.Rufh examined equal 
quantities by weight of both the grained and the loaf fugar, in hyfon 
tea, and in coffee, made in every refpect equal by the minuteft cir- 
cumftances that could affect the quality or tafte of each of them, and 
could perceive no inferiority in the ftrength of the maple fugar. The 
liquors which decided this queftion were examined at the fame time by 
Alexander Hamilton, Efq. fecretary of the treafury of the United 
States, Mr. Henry Drinker, and feveral ladies, who all concurred in 
the above opinion. 

SzeconpLiy. Whoever confiders that the fugar maple tree grows 
fpontaneoufly without cultivation, that the Americans have many 
millions of acres.in their countrv covered with them, that the 
tree is improved by repeated tappings, and that the fugar is obtained 
by the frugal labour of a farmer’s family, and at the fame time con- 
fiders the labour of cultivating the fugar cane, the capitals funk in 
fugar works, the firft coft of flaves and cattle, the expentes of provi- 
fions for both of them, and in fome inftances the additional expenfe 
of conveying the fugar to a market in all the Weft-India iflands, 
will not hefitate in believing that the maple fugar may be manufac 
tured much cheaper, and fold at a lefs price than that which is made 
in the Weft-Indies. 

Titrpiy. The refources for making a fufficient quantity of this 
fugar, not only for the confumption of the United States, but for 
exportation, will appear from the following facts: ‘There-are in the 
States of New-York and Pennfylvania alone, at leaft ten millions of 
acres sa land which produce the fugar maple tree, in the proportion 
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of thirty trees to one acre. Now fuppofing all the perfons capable of 
Jabour in a family to confift of three, and each perfon to attend one 
hundred and fifty trees, and each tree to yield five pounds of fugar 
ina feafon, the product of the labour of fixty thoufand families would 
be one hundred and thirty-five million pounds of fugar; and allowing 
the inhabitants of the United States to compofe fix hundred thoufand 
families, each of which confumed two hundred pounds of fugar 
in a year, the whole confumption would be one. hundred and 
twenty million pounds in a year, which would leave a balance 
of fifteen million pounds for exportation. Valuing the fugar at 
fix-ninetieths of a dollar per pound, the fum faved to. the United 
States would be eight million dollars by home confumption, and the 
fum gained by exportation would be one million dollars. . The only 
part of this calculation that will appear improbable is, the number of 
families fuppofed to be employed in the manufaétory of the fugar, but 
the difficulty fof admitting this fuppofition will vanifh when we con- 
fider, that double that number of families are empleyed every year in 
making cyder, the trouble, rifks and expenfes of which are all much 
greater than thofe of making maple fugar. _ 

But the profit of the maple tree is not confined to its fugar; it 
affords: an agreeable molaffes, and an excellent vinegar. ‘The fap 
which is: fuitable for thefe purpofes is obtained after the fap which — 
affords the fugar has ceafed to flow, fo that the manufactories of 
thefe different produéts of the maple tree, by fucceeding, do not in- 
terfere with each other. . The molafles may be made to compofe the 
bafis of a pleafant fummer-beer. The fap of the maple is) moreover 
capable of affording a fpirit, but we hope this precious juice will 
never be proftituted by American citizens to this ignoble purpofe. 
Should the ufe of fugar diet become more general in America, it may 
tend to leffen the inclination or fuppofed neceffity for {pirits, for a 
relifh for fugar in diet is feldom: accompanied by a love of ftrong — 
‘drink. It is the fugar which is mixed with tea which makes it fo ge- 
nerally difagreeable to drunkards ; buta diet confifting of a plentiful 
‘mixture of fugar has other advantages to recommend it, which we | 
fhall briefly enumerate. 

First. Sugar affords the greateft quantity of nourifhment in a 
. given quantity of matter of any fubftance in nature; of courfe it may 
‘be preferved in lefs room in our houfes, and may be confumed in lefs 
time than more bulky and lefs nourishing aliment. It has this pecus 
ar advantage over moft kinds of aliment, \that it is nat liable to have 
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its nutritious qualities affected by time or the weather, hence it is 
preferred by the Indians in their excurfions from home. They 
mix a certain quantity of maple fugar, with an equal quantity of 
Indian corn, dried and powdered, in. its milky flate. This mixture 
is packed in little bafkets, which are frequently wetted in travelling, 
without injuring the fugar. A few {poonfuls of it mixed with half a 
pint of {pring water, afford them a pleafant and {trengthening mead. 
From the degrees of ftrength and nourifhment which are conveyed into 
animal bodies by a {mall bulk of fugar, we conceive it might be given 
to horfes with great advantage, when they are ufed in places or 
under circumftances which make it difficult or expenfive to fupport 
them with more bulky or weighty aliment. , A pound of fugar with- 
out grafs or hay, we have been told, has fupported the firength and 
fpirits of an horfe, during a whole day’s labour in one of the Weft- 
India iflands. A larger quantity given alone has fattened horfes and 
catile during the war before laft in Hifpaniola, for a period of fevee 
ral months, in which the exportation of fugar, and the importation of 
grain, were prevented by the want of Ships. 

SECONDLY. The plentiful ufe of fugar in diet is one of the beft 
preventatives that has ever been difcovered of the difeafes which are 
produced by worms. Nature feems to have implanted a love for this | 
aliment in all children, as if it were on purpofe to defend them from 
thofe difeafes. A gentleman in Philadelphia who early adopted. this 
opinion, by indulging a large family of children in the ufe of 
{ugar, has preferved them all from the difeafes ufually occafioned by 
worms. 

Turrpiy. Sir John Pringle has remarked, that the plague has 
never been known in any country where fugar compofes a material 
part of the diet of the inhabitants. We think it probable that the 
frequency of malignant fevers of ail kinds has heen leffened by this 
diet, and that its more general ufe would defend that clafs of people 
who are moft fubject to malignant fevers from being fo often affected 
by them. 

Fourtu Ly. Inthe numerous and frequent diforders of the breaft, 
which occur in all countries, where the body is expofed to a variable 
temperature of weather, fugar affords the bafis of many agreeable re- 
medies: it is ufeful in weakneffes, and acrid defluxions upon other 
parts of the body. Many faéts might be adduced in favour of this 
affertion. We fhall mention only one, which, from the venerable 
name of the perfon whofe cafe furnifhed it, cannot fail of command- 
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ing attention and credit. Upon Dr. Rufh inquiring of Dr. Franklin, 

4t the requeft of a friend, about a year before he died, whether he 

iad found any rélief from the pain of the {tone from the blackberry 
jam, of which he took large quantities, hé told him that he had, but 

that he believed the medicinal part of the jam refided wholly in the 

fugar 5 afd asa teafon for thinking fo, he added, that he often found 

the fame relief by taking about half a pint of fyrup, prepared by 
boiling a little brown fugar in water, juft before he went to bed, 

that he did from a dofe of opium. It has been fuppofed by fome of 

the early phyficians of America, that the fugar obtained from the 

maple tree is more medicinal than that obtained from the Weft-India 

fugarcane; but this opinion is, perhaps, without foundation; it 

is preferable in its qualities to the Weft-India fugar perhaps only from 

its fuperior cleanlinefs. 

Cafes may occur in which {ugar may be required in medicine, or in | 

‘diet, by perfons who refufe to be benefited, even indirectly by the 
labour of flaves. In fuch cafes, the innocent maple fugar will always 
be preferred.* _ 

It has been faid that fugar injutes the teeth, but this opinion 
now has fo few advocates, that it does not deferve a fetious refu- 
tation. 

To tranfmit to future generations all the advantages which have 
been enumerated from the maple tree, it will be neceffary to protect 
it by law, or by a bounty upon the maple fugar, from being de- 
ftroyed by the fettlers in the maple country, or to tranfplant it from 
the woods, and cultivate it in the old and improved parts of the 
United States. An orchard confifting of two hundred trees, planted 
‘upon 4 common farm, would yield more than the fame number of 
apple trees at a diftance from a market town. A full grown tree in 
the woods yields five pounds of fugar ina year. Ifa greater expo- 
fure of a tree to the a€tion of the fun has the fame effects upon a 
maple that it has upon other trees, a larger quantity of fugar might 
reafonably be expected from each tree planted in an orchard. Atlow- | 


* Dr. Knowles, a phyfician of worthy character in London, had eccafion to re- 
commend a diet to a patient, of which fugar compofed a material part. His patient 

. yefufed to fubmit to his prefcription, and gave as a reafon for it, that he had witneffed 
fo much of the oppreffion and cruelty which were exercifed upon the flavesy who 
made the fugar, that he had made a vow never to tafle the product of their mifery as 
jong as he lived, 
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ing it to be only feven pounds, then two hundred trees will yield one 
thoufand four hundred pounds of fugar; and deducting two hun- 
dred from the quantity for the confumption of the family, there will 
remain for fale one thoufand two hundred pounds, which at fix 
ninetieths of a dollar per pound, will yield an annual profit to the 
farmer of eighty dollars. But if it fhould be found that the fhade of 
the maple does not check the growth of grain any more than it does 
of grafs, double or treble that number of maple trees may be planted 
on every farm, anda profit proportioned to the above calculation be 
derived from them. Should this mode of tran{planting the means of 
obtaining fugar be fuccefsful, it will not be a new one. The fugar 
cane of the Weft-Indies was brought originally from the Raft-Indies 
by the Portuguefe, and cultivated at Madeira, from whence it was 
tran{planted direétly or indireétly to all the {ugar iflands of the Weft. 
Indies. eae. uh | 

It were to be wifhed that the fettlers upon the fugar maple lands 
would {pare the fugar tree in clearing their lands. On a farm of twe 
hundred acres of land, according to our former calculation, there 
are ufually fix thoufand maple trees, If only two thoufand of thofe 
original and ancieut inhabitants of the woods were fuffered to remain, 
and each tree were to afford only five pounds of fugar, the annual 
profit of fuch a farm in fugar alone, at the price formerly mentioned, 
would amount to fix hundred and fixty-fix dollars, one hundred and 
fifty dollars of which would probably more than defray all’ the 
expentes, of making it, and allow a plentiful deduGtion for family 
ules. | , 

According to the ufual annual profit of a fugar maple tree, each tree 
is worth toa farmer two dollars, and two-thirds of a dollar, exclufive 
therefore of the value of his farm, the two thoufand fugar maple trees 
alone confer a value upon it of five thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and thirty-ninetieths of a doilar. . : 
It is faid that the {ugar trees, when deprived of the fhelter and fup- 
port they derive from other foreft trees, are liable to be blown down, 
occafioned by their growing in a rich, and of courfe a loofe foil. To 
obviate this, it will only be neceflary to cut off fome of their branches 
fo as to alter its center of gravity, and to allow the high winds to have 
an ealy paflage through them. Orchards of fugar maple trees, which 
grow with an original expofure of all their parts to the action of the 
fun, willno be liable to this inconvenience, : 

rf | In 
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In contemplating the prefent opening profpeéts in human affairs, 
we are led to expect that a material part of the general happinefs 
which Heaven feems to have prepared for mankind, will be derived 
from the manufactory and general ufe of maple fugar, for the 
benefits which we flatter ourfelves are to refult from it, will not be 
confined to America ;_ they will, we hope, extend themfelves to the 
interefts of humanity in the Weft-Indies. With this view of the fub- 
ject, we cannot help contemplating a fugar maple tree with a {pecies 
_ of affection and even veneration, for we have perfuaded ourfelves to 
behold in it the happy means of rendering the commerce and flavery 
of our African brethren in the fugar iflands as unneceflary, as it has 
always been inhuman and unjuft. 

To the above we add a copy of Mr. Botham’s account of the 
method of manufaturing fugar in the Eaft-Indies, extracted from the 
report of the committee of the Britifh privy council on the fubjeé of 
the flave trade, but we fhall infert only fuch parts of it as will throw 
light upon the method of manufacturing the maple fugar which has 
been mentioned, and to, fhow how much it is to be preferred in 
point of economy to that which is ufed in the Weft-Indies. 

«¢ Having been for two years in the Englifh and French Weft- 
Indian iflands, and fince conducted fugar eftates in the Eaft-Indies ; 
before the abolition of the flave trade was agitated in parliament, it 
may be defirable to know that fugar of a fuperior quality and inferior 
price to that in our iflands, is produced in the Eaft-Indies ; that the cul- 
ture of the cane, the manufa¢ture of fugarand arrack, is with thefe mae 
terial advantages carried on by free people. China, Bengal, the coaft of 
Malabar, all produce quantities of fugar and fpirits; but as the moft 
confiderable growth of the cane is carried on near Batavia, I fhall 
explain the improved manner in which fugar eftates are there con- 
ducted. The proprietor of the eflate is generally a wealthy Dutch- 
man, who has erected on it fubftantial mills, bailing and curing 
houfes. He rents this eftate to a Chinefe, who refides on it as a fu- 
perintendant; and this renter, fuppofing the eftate to confift of three 
hundred or more acres, re-lets it to freemen in parcels of ub or fixty 
on thefe conditions: 

_ _ “ That they fhall plant it in canes, and receive fo much per pecul 

_of one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a half for ey asf peu of 
fugar that the canes fhall pueaaees 
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* ‘When crop time comes on, the fuperiatendant collects a fufficient 
number of perfons from the adjacent towns or villages, and takes off 
his crop as follows : 

** To any fet.of tradefmen who bring their carts and padldes, 
he agrees to give fuch a price per pecul to cut all his crops of canes, 
earry them to the mill and grind them: 

“¢ A fecond to boil them ‘per pecul. 

** A third to clay them and bafket them for market per pecul: 

*« So that by this method of conduéting a {ugar eftate, the renter 
knows to a certainty what the produce of it will coft him per pecul. — 
He has not any permanent or unneceffary expenfe ; for when the 
crop is takett off, the tafkmen return to their feveral purfuits in the 
towns and villages they came from, and there only remains the cane 
planters who are preparing the next year’s crop. This, like all other 
complex arts, by being divided into feveral branches, renders the 
labour cheaper and the work more perfectly done. Only clayed 
fugars are made at Batavia; thefe are in quality equal to the bet 
fort from the Weft-Indies, and are fold fo low from the fugar eftates 
as eighteen fhillings fterling per pecul of one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds and a half. This is not the felling price to the trader at 
Batavia, as the government there is arbitrary, and fugar fubjeét to 
duties impofed at will. ‘The fliabander exaéts a dollat per pecul on 
all fugar exported. The price of common labour is from nife- 
Pence to ten:pence per day. By the method of carrying on the 
fugar eftates, the tafkmen gain confiderably more than this, not only 
fiom working extraordinary hours, but frem being confidered artifts 
in their fevéral branches: They do not make fpirits on the fugar 
eftates; the molaffes are fent for faleto Batavia, where one diftillery 
may purchafe the produce of an hundred eftates. Here is a vaft 
faving and reduction of the price of fpirits ; not as in the Weft-In- 
dies, a diftillery for eack eftate ; many center in one, and arrack is 
fold at Batavia from twenty-one to twenty-five rix dollars per leaguer 
of one hundred and fixty gallons; fay eight-penice per gallon. 

« The improvement in making the cane into fugar in Batavia 
keeps pace with that in its culture. Evaporation being in proportion 
to the furface, their boilers are fet with as much of it as poffible ; 
the cane juice, with temper fufficient to throw up its impurities, is 
boiled down to. the confiftence of a fyrup; it is then thrown up into 
vats calculated to hold one boiling, then fprinkled with two buckets of 
water to fubfide its foul parts; after fianding fix hours, it ‘is let off 
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by three pegs of different heights into a fingle copper with one fire . 
it is there tempered again, boiled up, and reduced to fugar, by a 
gentle fires It granulates, and the fugar-boiler dipping a wand into- 
the copper, {trikes it on the fide, then drops the fugar remaining on 
it into a cup of water, {crapes it up with his thumb nail, and is by 
this means’ able to judge to the utmoft nicety of the fugar having 
_ its proper degree of boiling: the vats or receivers’ mentioned are 
placed at the left hand of a fet of coppers ; after running off for boil- 
ing all that is clear, the remainder is paffed through a ftrainer on the 
outfide of the boiling houfe ; what is fine is put into the copper for 
fugar ; the lees are referved for diftilling.” 


We fhall clofe this part of our werk witha few obfervations on 
thofe inquiries in natural philofophy which appear at prefent moft. 
beneficia} to the United States of North-America, and beft calculated 

or the promotion of human happinefs. 


INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO RURAL ECONOMY. 


On the tillage of the United States the following remarks appear 
very interefting:—The fucceffion of fevere frofts and deep thaws 
during winter in all the northern and middle States make a variety 
of drains neceflary in moft foils.and fituations.; yet.an almoft general 
neglect of this deftroys a great part of the feed: a judicious treatife 
on the forms and courfes of fuch drains would be very ufeful. A 
large portion of the arable lands in Pennfylyania, and fome other 
States, being hilly, is detrimentally. wafhed by heavy rains in every. 
feafoa of the year; efpecially the nranure is thereby totally loft. 
This would be much prevented by tranfverfe ploughing in a proper 
degree of horizontal inclination, which may be traced by computing 
the force and quantity of the water. 

The Indian corn * is-an effential article among. American grains, 
and peculiarly fuitable to an-extenfive country. It might be raifed at. 
fo moderate a price as to bear exportation to.Burope, in the northern 
parts of which it would be very valwable, as nourifhment for domeftic 
an mals during the long winters, The. mode of planting this grain 
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by four or five feeds together on hills, at the diftance of feveral feet, 
appears lefs reafonable from the confideration, that one part of the 
ground is left vacant, while the other is overcharged ; that the con 
tignous ftalks muft impede each other; that their fpindling height, 
and clofe pofition, fubje&s them more to the high winds, which 
not unfrequently fweep down whole fields. We are informed 
by the natives of Italy, that in that country the corn is planted fo 
as to cover the ground equally, with convenient intervals for 
weeding. 

The culture of meadows has gained a confiderable perfection in the 
middle Sates, but is {till capable of much improvement.. A mode of 
banking etfectually againft the floods that often ruin the beft marth- 
meadows, has not yet been difcovered : in open fituations, a clofe row 
of fome aquatic trees, beyond the bank, is indifpenfable for break- 
ing the force of a ftormy tide. The Americans want graffes that will 
 Hourifh in dry and fandy foils: fuch, for example, as were lately in- 
troduced in Spain, and are faid to have proved fo beneficial to » that 
dry and warm country. : 

The heat of the fummers is unfavourable to grafs, where the 
ground, though fertile, has not a degree of moifture ; it is therefore 
advifeable to try, whether barley, rye, or wheat, ifcut young, would 
make good hay; atid whether a fecond crop, or the fucceeding paf- 
ture, may help to make a iull compenfation for an eventual harveft ? 
We have heard this method much recommended by fome cultivators 
in Europe. The divilion of pafture grounds by enclofures is gene- 
rally neglected. Clean feeding is an advantage of admitting cattle, 
horfes, “and fheep in rotation, that deferves attention. — 

The value of land, and clofe neighbourhood, makes good fences 
neceflary in old fettlements. Worm-fencing, and fimilar expedients 
of infant cultivation, fhould never be feen ; they occafion lofles, 
vexation and contention. The regular frames of rails and boards 
would be much improved by hardening againft heat and moifture : 
to render the lower part of the pot more durable, burning, encruft- 
ing with mortar, and foaking in falt water, are expedients partly 
ufed, and worthy of trial. Live hedges are in general preferable to 
any, but yet very rare, though the country prefents may fheubs of 
promifing qualities. 

The vaft domains of the United States can vie with any cquntry in 
the variety, utility, and beauty of trees and fhrubs, Their ftately 
forefts, are a national treature, deferving the jolicitous care of the 
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patriotic -philofopher and politician: hitherto they have been too 
much abandoned to the axes of rude and thoughtlefs wood-choppers. 
What perfon of fenfe and feeling can without indignation behold mils 
lions of young oaks and hiccories deftrayed, to make bonfires in open 
fmoky houfes, or trucked in the cities for foreign toys? Some parts 
of Europe were thus laid wafte in former centuries, and the pre- 
fent generation muft with great labour and expenfe repair the ra- 
‘vages of their forefathers. In many parts of Americaa preferva- 
tion and increafe of the timber for fuel, and other domeftic ufes, ren- 
ders thefe queries important. What trees are of the quickeft growth ? 
At what age they do increafe moft ? What is the proper diftance be- 
tween them ? What is the beft mode of pruning, for promoting the 
growth, and taking off all fuperfluons branches? What kinds are 
{uitable to different foils? What fpecies thrive beft together ? A ju- 
dicious lopping of 'the branches, thinning clofe the clumps of trees, 
and clearing the ground of underwood, will make many woodlands 
good paftures, and form them into beautiful parks. This manage- 
ment would alfo improve the quality of timber by procuring the be- 
nefit of fun and air: the want of this may be regarded 4s one prin- 
‘cipal caufe of the fponginefs of their timber, which defeé, fo inimical 
to durability, ftrength, and prefervation of a given form, is farther 
increafed by a too common ignorance or negleét « of the proper feafon 
for felling the materials of building, furniture, {taves, and various 
utenfils. Some valuable trees and fhrubs are yet obfcurely known ; 
‘among thefe, the fo called coffee tree,* in the weftern country, that 
-bearsa hard nut, the kernel of which i is generally ufed by the inhabi- 
tants as a fubititute for coffee ; the native plum trees on the Mif. 
fiffippi, faid to be far fuperior to thofe in the middle States ; the 
newly difcovered and much extolled grape of. Scioto. + Many of 
thofe which haye long been familiar to the Americans, ftill poffefs 
ufeful qualities little explored. Oil might be extracted from acorns, 
and efpecially from the large and greafy fpecies of the chefnut oak ; 
as lately, though but in few places, is done from the various kinds of . 
w alnuts. Spirits may be diftilled from the berries of the red cedar, 
which fo much refembles thofe of the European juniper. Wine, 
far better than what is generally done, can be made from the late 
_ grapes. From all kinds of grapes, the Perfimon fruit, the berries of 
the four gum. f and white thorn »§ the crab apple, the wild pears, 
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plums and cherries, with fimilar fruits; fpirituous liquor, and vine- 
gar, may be obtained. The white thorn will, if it can be kept clofe 
and Jow, make an impenetrable and beautiful hedge, by its long, 
tharp, and folid fpears, and by its cluftering bloffoms and large red 
berries. The new experiment of grafting foreign kinds on their na- 
tive grape vines, faid to be very promifing, may prove a good pre 
fervative againft the rigour of winter. In all-probability many {pe- 
cies of leayes would make good fodder for cattle, if gathered in the 
proper feafon, and well cured: this expedient is practifed in the 
north of Europe,* is of great importance to one half of the Ameri- 
can States, which have, according to fituation, na paiture for five or 
feven months. Finally, we may fincerely with that the owners of 
venerable woodlands might regard them as principal ornaments to 
their country ; and while they clear a part for the purpofes of agri- 
culture, leave thofe hills crowned with towering pines and ftately 
oaks ; fuffering likewife the groves of tulip trees and magnolas to 
wave among yellow harvefts and blooming meadows. in fome of the 
old countries, many gentlemen would purchafe fuch rural charms at 
any expenfe, but muft wait till the evening of life for the fhade of 
their plantations; is it not then deplorable, that fo many American 
farmers daily deftroy what their offspring of better tatte will deeply 
regret! This evit might in a great meafure be leffened by a treatife 
_on ornamental planting, adapted to the prefent circumitances of that 
country. : 
- Half a century ago, philofophers thought jt beneath them to invef- 
tigate the economy of domeftic animals. By this ridiculous pride, Eu- 
_ yopean countries have fuffered much. The Swedith naturalifts were 
roufed near thirty years ago, to a ferious attention, by a peftilence 
among horfes and horned cattle, which deftroyed many thoufands in 
fome provinces. In America, this important {clence has been much 
neglected. Not to enlarge upon a fubject, which eipecially concerns 
agricultural focieties, we fhall only mention two or three particulars. 
America is not unfavourable to horfes; yet thofe of good quality 
are not very common in many of the States, becaufe the natural hif- 
tory of thefe noble animals is but little cultivated. ‘They are often 
difabled by want of proper care, and perifh by various diforders, ef- 
pecially by fwelling in the throat, cholic, and the bots. Sheep thrive 


% Afpin leaves, for example, are a pleafing and falutary food for horfes. 
‘++ Akind of worms that devours their maw. 
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well in fome parts, but in others they die by dozens, without the 
owners knowing or inquiring into the caufe. 
Horned cattle fuffer much when expofed tothe winter’s cold, which 
deftroys their hoofs even under the thirty-ninth degree. But they 
and horfes are affected by excefs of heat in fummer; which not: fel- 
dom. caufes a fever, difcernible by their want of appetite, dullnefs, 
and a yellow tinge.of the mouth and eyes. The beft European trea- 
tife on domeftic animals will more or lefs apply to divers parts of the 
States. 
Goats would be very valuable in the rocky woodlands of America, 
as they are in thofe of Europe. . They are very hardy ; their mainte- 
nance is cheap, as they browfe fummer and winter on moft kinds of 
trees and fhrubs ; they yield a great quantity of rich milk ; and their 
ikins are very ufeful. The Angora goat, whofe fine glofly hair is a 
material of the mohair, may alfo thrive as well in America as in 
Sweden, where it was introduced by the patriotic Aftronomer. 
Good orchards eminently unite the ufeful and pleafing, gratifying, 
through the greater part of the year, the tafte, the fcent, and fight. 
Horticulture was an early object in America, and has made confide- 
rable progrefs. At prefent their firft care fhould be, to prevent dif+ 
tempers of the fruit trees, of late become very alarming. Peach trees, 
have till within twenty or thirty years been very fourifhing: fome 
Englifh writers relate with amazement, that the Americans fatten 
their hogs on this fruit, which 1s fo coftly in the north of Europe ; 
and it-is true, that many:common farms abounded fo far in a pro- 
mifcuous collection of better and worfe. But at prefent the peach 
trees are tew, and generally ina fickly condition, through the greater 
part of the country. Of. this one principal caufe is a fly, that depo- 
fits her eggs within the ftem near the ground, which produce a great 
number of worms, who quickly confume all the lower bark. Mott 
kinds of plum trees are liable to decay, and the fruit is deftroyed by a — 
fpecies of fly; but the ravages of this infeét have been for a long 
time. Pear trees have never, indeed, flourifhed well, but of late far 
Jefs : fome afcribe the blights of them to lightning, and hang pieces 
of iron in the branches, to anfwer the purpofe of electric rods. In - 
dome places lately, cherry and apple, trees have been attacked by va- 
vious dittempers, which caufe the fruit to ret, and the limbs to deeay 
wn rapid facceffion till the tree dies. This gangrene in fruit trees 
bears a {trong refemblance to the mortification of members in the hu- 
man body; the corruption fpreads quickly over a large limb, and 
cl amputa- 
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amputation is the only prefervative of the tree yet known. The lof 
of peach orchards is a confiderable difadvantage, as their early bloom 
is the principal beauty of fpring ; and the fruit is not only very 
pleafing, both green and preferved, but alfo yields by diftilling an 
agreeable and wholefome liquor, well known by the name of peach 
brandy. The apple orchards claim a folicitous care, merely as great 
ormaments of the country; much more fo as they fupply’ a great 
article of diet and falutary beverage, equal to feveral {pecies of 
wine. An American treatife on fruit trees jis wanted, which would 
thow how far the beft Englifh authors are applicable to divers parts 
of the United States ; give a full account of all the bef fruits there 
cultivated, with their variation from local caufes; colle& all the 
various names of the fame fruit, and fix one as national, to pre- 
vent a confufion that often frustrates information, both foreiga and 
domettic, : 

Fifh ponds are ufeful decorations in places diftant from lakes and 
fivers ; and it is matter of wonder why this advantage is not derived 
from ponds and ftreams which are fo common: a ufelefs and un« 
wholefome {wamp may thus be changed into an. elegant improve- 
meant. . 

PHYSICO-MATHEMATICAL INQUIRIES. 


Machines for auridging human labour are efpecially defired in 
America, as there can be no competition between them and the arms 
of induftrious labour, while thefe have full employ on her extenfive 
Jands, which mutt be the cafe for ages. Agricuiture has the fir clainy 
to the exertions of mechanical genius, as the principal fource of na- 
tional profperity, Extent of territory, improved by artificial in- 
duftry, mutt yield a great quantity of produéts at fo cheap a rate as 
to bear exportation to very diftant markets. It is moreover a weighty 
confideration to the humane philofopher, that agricultural mechanifm 
would in the fouthern States fupply the labour of flaves. Among 
important defiderata we may place thefe:—A machine for fowing 
broad-caft, fo as to {pread the grain even and in proper quantity; ano- 
ther for cutting drains, and making banks on their extenfive marth mea- 
. dows ; an apparatus for clearing new lands, which ought to be a com- 
pound ofcaeulters, faws, axes, and {crews, fo that the trees may be pul- 
led: out of the ground, cut in convenient pieces, and heaped ; a better 
inftrument for reaping than the common fickle, fuch, for example, as 
the cradling icythe of northern Europe ; temporary theds of eafy and 
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light conftruction for the prefervation of the reaped grain in wet 
feafons. | , 

The many fhipwrecks that happen on the extenfive, and often 
ftormy coaft of America, render diving bells very neceffary ; thefe 
machines are yet but little known. 

A plenty of naval ftores, and numerous ports, render fhip building 
an important branch of national induftry.. This noble art, which has 
long been cultivated with fuccefs, would ftill be much impreved by 
more expeditious modes of hauling timber, and of preparing the 
main pieces for the finifhing workmanfhip. 

An extenfive inland navigation by locks and canals, is now become 
agreat object of legiflative care in feveral States ; it is to be hoped, 
that {uch perfons may be entrufted with thefe important works, as 
have a perfect theory of hydraulics, and a practical knowledge of 
focal circumftances, among which the force of ice in winter, and’ of 
rainy torrents in fummer, are to be duly eftimated. 

As many new towns and villages will. gradually rife with the in< 
creafing population of the country, their fituation and form fhould 
be chofen with a view of permanent circumilances. A fure fupply of 
water is one great object. If the advantage of ports is defired, in« 
quiry fhould be. made whether the prefent water-courfes are likely to 
continue ; as in the old countries, feveral towns have been immerfed, 
and others left far within land, by the increafe or diminution of the 
water, or by the change of the channels. Health and conveniency 
require feveral open {quares, wide {ftreets, and a direction of them 
calculated for fhelter in the winter, and for fhade and ventilation in the 
fervent fummer months. , Z 

Archite@ture claims the following remarks :~-The pofition of 
houfes ought to fecure the fanning {ummer breeze, and exclude the 
wintry blaft. Another object fhould be to exclude from fummer 
rooms, the burning fun, during the hotter part of the day. Entries 
throughout the houfe are very common, but.not generally in direc- 
tions that beft anfwer thefe purpofes. The length, and by frequent 
uitervals, feverity of winter in the northern and middle States, . 
makes warm rooms not only agreeable, but in a degree necefiary. 
Far this purpofe, the moft improved chimneys and iron ftoves are 
tnadequate expedients ; efpecially as the open kind of thefe, though 
the more pleafant, yet confume a great quantity of wood, The ftoves 
which have long been in ufe through Sweden, and a part of the; 

| neigh- 
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_ heighbouring countries, are unquettionably the beft ever yet devifed ; 
they watm the room uniformly with a quarter of the wood required 
for thefe laft mentioned, are free from any difagreeable fteams, and 
have the appearance of elegant furniture.* Larger farms require 
feveral buildings, efpecially in cold countries; where ftore-houfes 
and warm dwellings for domeftic animals are neceflary. If all thefe. 
fiructures are formed on regular plans calculated for the value of ef- 
tates, and refpective local circumflances; the ufeful and agreeable 
may be united in a very high degree: a well-written treatife on this 
fubje&t would be very valuable. 

To form with {peed and conveniency an accurate map of the 
United States, aftronomical obfervations ought to determine the la- 
titude and longitude of thofe places which are moft effential to the 
figure of the whole country, or to the fituation of certain parts in a 
political and economical views 

INQUIRIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural hiftory, like a faithful guide, leads us through the miyfte- 
tious mazes of nature, dnd opens to our enraptured eyes her fublime 
and beautiful wonders. How many precious plants are as defpicable 
‘weeds trod under foot in every part of the world! how many new 
qualities are fror#. time to time difcovered in produétions which have 
been known for centuries in countries long ago pérluftratéed with 
this facred lamp! what treafures may we not them expect in this 
new and vatt divifion of the globe ! in the forefts of 4 thoufand 
miles hitherto traverfed only by favage tribes and 1 mercenary traders ; 
in the lakes, fome of which are inland feas, and rivers that wander 
through feveral States before they meet the ocean! negleé of natu- 
ral hiftory under circumftances fo alluring would indicate a want of 
rational tafte. Fhe great Linnaeus withed that he could have ex- 
plored. the continent of North-America; may this wifh animate 
American philofophers ! 

The vegetable realm claims their firft attention. They fhould 
begin with a refearch of the ftores it offers for the prefervation and 
recovery of health. The frequent appearance of trees, thrubs and 
plants, whofe tafte and fcent or analogy with well-known pharma- 
ceutics is very promifing, would lead us to expect a very confideras 


* They are conftruéted by an iron’ grate- -work, aud panes of a fine clay fitted 
therein, which are varnifhed according to tafte and abi ility. At Bethlehem, in Penn~ 


fylvania, an inferior kind of thefe are already in ule. 
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ble ftock of native materia medica. But, although above an hur - 
dred of thefe fpecies are, or have'been, more or lefs in ufe among 
the inhabitants, very few of them are well known as to the extent 
and peculiarity of their qualities, and a very {mall number is adopted 
either by the apothecaries or regular phyficians. “On this view the 
following expedients merit attention—to fubftitute indigenous medi- 
cines of equal value for thofe imported, which by quantity or price 
caufe a great national expenfe, and that are liable to adulteration 
or depreciation by age; to point out the beft native plants in local 
diftricts, with fixed names, clear deferiptions, and accurate medical 
inftructions, for fafe, convenient and general ufe ; to appreciate the 
merit of thofe drugs which are efteemed fpecifics in the worft epi- 
demic or particular diftempers. Collecting ‘all the botano-medical 
information at prefent attainable, we may judge what plants are 
moft, interefling, in what degree they are known, and how this 
knowledge may probably be moft improved: the Indians have feve- 
ral remedies againft the difeafes and accidents arifing from the cli- 
mate and their favage mode of life ; as fevers, rheumatif{m, wounds, 
bruifes, fcalding, chilblains, bite of venomous ferpents; befides 
emetics, cathartics, fudorifics, and dietics. Thefe have the fanction 
of time and fimplicity. It is alfo generally believed, that they pof- 
fefs very important fecrets, of which only a few extraordinary fpe- 
cimens are related with plaufible authenticity. In domeftic practice, 
particularly’ of the country people, we obferve medical plants of 
general falubrity, ufed as detergents, tonics, fudorifics and laxatives; 
and others of particular virtue in rheumatifm, fevers, pectoral ail- 
ments, vifceral obftruétions, ulcers, external hurts, poifons, female 
complaints, and difeafes of childreit. Among the great number of 
thefe popular drugs, particular attention is due to thofe that are re- 
commended by their falutary effeéts, attefted by the:patients or other 
perfons of credit ; and’ more fo, when the teftimonial 4s attended 
with a precife ftatement of facts. In cafe of defective information, 
we may expeé& valuable qualities in thofe which are in vogue over ~ 
large diftris; becaufe this general efteem cannot be owing to imi- 
tation in a country, where intercourfe between diftant places has till of 
late been very limited, and where botanical curiofity is yet very rare. 
The medical plants which America has in common with other coun- i 
tries, poffefs the fame virtue, under variations from climate and Jo- 


cal circumftances ; the too common opinion of their inferiority will 


often be changed by a fair trial. Different {pecies alfo promife a re 
aay ward 
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award of examination from the generic fimilarity ; when thefe are. 
_ actually in ufe among the people of the country, the probability of 
their value is the greater. 

An application of thefe principles will bring the following plants 
to particular notice: agrimony; potentilla-quinquefolium, polygo- 
num-biftorta, gentiana, fumaria, angelica, cochlearia, eryfimum of- 
ficinale, arum, fymphitum, inula campana, afarum, all grow in the 
northern and middle States, and are the fame with or near a-kin to 
thofe claffed among the beft fimples by. Dr. Culien in his Materia 
Medica.* The gentiana growing in the glades of Pennfylvania, is 
by Dr. Schoeph efteemed the beft of their feveral {pecies. ‘The arum 
of North-America is generally called Indian turnep, from its ancient 
value among the Indians, and often ufed with other ingredients 
by the country people in that general debility confequent on tedious 
fevers. The beft recommended remedies againft intermittent fevers 
are cornus jlorida, dogwood ; quercus pbellos, live oak; perfimons 
lonicera /ymphoricarpos; by their barks ;~pyrola maculata, with the 
Indian name pipfifeva ; fambucus Canadenfis; laurus éftivalis, {pice- 
wood, Benjamin tree, benzoin. The firft is more generally known; a 
decoction of the, bark has, in many cafes, been effectual ; it is by 
fome deemed equal, when freth, to the Per uvian.} The fecond is 
much valued in“che fouth, its native place: that of perfimon in 
North-Carolina, and of lonicera fymphoricarpos in Virginia? An in- 
fufion of the plant pyrola maculata has been frequently ufed for fome 
years in Pennfylvania, under the name of pip/ifeva.§ The fambu- 
cus Cauadenfis, red berry elder, is by the Indians called the fever- 
‘buje; a decoction of its wood and buds being of ancient renown. 
among them.|| The laurus efivalis, {pice-wood,. ‘Benjamin tree, is alfo 

diftinguifhed with that name by the — in the northern parts, for 


BS Camas this book with Dr. Schoeph’s, and John Bartram’s notes to Short’s Me= 
dicina Britannica, reprinted in Philadelphia, 1751, 

t Kalm, fays, that in Weft-Jerfey many were cured by the bark of the root, who 
had in vain tried the Peruvian : in that fickly country Dr. N. Collin, of Pennfylvaniay 
We ufe of it, and thinks it worthy of a full trial, 

£ Called St. Peter’s wort, Indian currants ; a fpecies of honeyfuckle, See Arbutt. 
ie of Marthal. : ; 

§ See ditto: a {pecies of winter-green. 

i] Gefchiehte der Miffion der Evangelifchen Briider unter den Indianern in Nord Ames 
rica, by Lofkiel, publifhed 4787. 
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the falutary decoétion of its wood and leaves.* The bark of the 
liriodendron, tulip tree, is alfo very generally efteemed a good fub- 
ftitute for the Peruvian, efpecially that of the root. We may obferve 
on thefe and other febrifuges, that the variety probably correfponds 
with the diverfity of the fevers, which is very confiderable, from 
Jatitude, feafon, and perfonal conftitution: thus, for example, the 
above {pice-wood ‘is of peculiar benefit in that moderate bit tedious 
kind, called flow fever, which is almoft continual. 

Againft rheumatifm thefe are worthy of trial: the root, in de- 
codtion, of aralia /pizo/a, angelica tree; the cones of pinus /frodus, 
white pine; the twigs and roots of magnolia glauca, {wamp faflafras, 
both ‘in decoction and bath; the frefh bark of juglans aléa, hickory, 
applied externally, is much ufed by the Indians. + 

Dyfentery has been cured by the bark and gummi of liquidam- 
bar ftyraciflua, fweet gum; cynogloffum Virginianum, foliis amplexi- 
caulibus ovatis, hound’s tongue ; trioiteum anguffifolium, floribus op- 
pofitis pedunculatis ; the root of white oak in powder. 

Antidropfical, well recommended, are the leaves of callicarpa Ame- 
yicana ;¥ the root, in decoction, of aralia nudicaulis, foliis binis ter- 
natis ; -that of faffafras in extract. 

Cholic is removed by the oil of the above fpice-wood berries ; 
the flatulent and byfteric kinds, eminently fo by angelica /ucida, 
foliolis squalibus ovatis incifo-ferratis, called therefore Jelly-ach 
‘root. | 3 

The beft among pleuritic remedies muft be the pleuri/y root, fo much. 
extolled in Pennfylvania, defcribed by Schoeph afclepias tubero/a, 
foltis alternis lanceolatis, caule divaricato pilofo; another afclepias 
bears high value in Maryland, called alfo butterfly raot ; the afclepias 
decumbens, pleurify roat, mentioned by Mr. Jefferfon in his zores ox 
Virginia, mutt be one of thefe. The bark and berries of the above 
magnolia, either in decoction, or infufion of fpirituous liquors, is 
generally falutary in thofe great colds which affect the fides, back 
and breaft with painful fitches, attended with febrile chills and _ 
general Janguor. 


* Memoirs of the Ametican Academy, &c. printed in Bofton, 1735. 

+ They drive the pain from one place to another until it breaks out in a blifter ; 
this bark burns the fkin, as it were. Lofkiel. In New-England a fpecies of pyrola 
called rheumatifm weed, and one of aletris named unicorn, are reputed very efficacious; 
the latter in the chronic rheumatifm. Mem, A. Ac. ae 


tA fhrub growing in the fouthern States. Arbuft. Am. 


Anthel- 
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Anthelmintics are the chenopodium,* and the fpigelia Marylan- 
dica, caule tetragono, foliis omnibus oppofitis, Carolina pink, a 
fouthern plant, it will deftroy the worms, but. caution in the dofe is 
requifite. pak Why | 
Spirea ¢rifoliata, foliis ternatis ferratis fubeequalibus, floribus’ 
fubpaniculatis, ipecacuanha, Indian phytic, baumont root, is an ef- 
fectual and fafe emetic. Podophyllum peltatum, foliis peltatis palma- 
tis, May apple, is lately coming into practice as a laxative by an ex- 
tract of the root that removes its emetic quality.} Convelvulus 
panduratus grows in the middle latitudes; and in the fouth fome 
{pecies fimilar to the convolvulus jalappa, not well explored. 

Ulcers and cancerous fores are frequent among thofe whofe hus 
mours are vitiated by perennial fevers; in a variety of remedies 
thefe deferve notice: iris verficolor, afhes of magn. glauca, in form 
of plafter, and a ftrong bath of faflafras root, have cured ulcerated 
legs. The root of faururus cerawus, foliis cordatis petiolatis, amentis 
folitariis recurvis, lizard-tail, bruifed and applied as a poultice to fore 
and impoftumate breafts will ripen and heal them. A fpecies of 
nigella, called gold thread, Indian mouth root, is an excellent remedy 
for an ulcerous mouth.{ In New-England a fpecies of geum, awa 
ter-avens, throat root, cure all, is an elteemed remedy for ulcerated 
fore throat; 4 decoétion of the root is both a gargle and drink.é 
Rumex acetofella, floribus dioicis, foliis lanceolato-haftatis, four 
dock, cancer root, 1s recommended againft inveterate ring-worms ; 
this is biennis and found over the whole country; the juice is mixed 
with vinegar ; (Schoeph) another is mentioned in the Bofton Memoirs, 
the root of which in decoétion is ufed in fore throat. The phyto- 
lacca gededed: floribus decandris decagynis, poke, has of late given 
promifing experiments in the cure of cancers; the juice of the 
berries is infpiffated by the fun; the young fprouts in fpring are 
eaten as afparagus, but grown too far they are violently cathartic ; 
this bufh is common throughout the States, 


¥ Jerufalem oak. | 

+ The firft grows in the northern and middle States, the latter in thefe and the 
fouthern; it bears on a ftalk of two feet a yellow fruit like'a lime, of a fweetith 
tafte. : 
+ Lofkicl. Mem. of the American Academy; the root is like a ball of fhining 
thread. . 

§ Floribus nutantibus, fructu oblongo, ariftis plumofis ; powder of the root is ufed | 
by the Canadians in fever and aguee Am. Ac, 


Pres 
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Prefervatives againft venomous {nakes feem to be feattered over the 
whole country, and they merit full inveftigation, in order to provide 
prompt remedies, in every place, and againft different kinds of ferpents, 
efpecially in the new fettlements. Convolvulus purpureds, purple-bind- 
ave, is very powerful, if it is true that the Indians can handle 
* yattle-fnakes after anointing the hands with its juice, as Cateiby re- 
lates; this grows in the fouth. A fpecies of juffie is mentioned in 
the cited memoirs, as growing in the northern countries near the 
haunts of rattle-{nakes, called rattle-fnake plantain. The hieracium 
wenofum, foliis cuneiformibus hirtis, {capo nudo craffiflimo erecto, 
grows from the north to Virginia inclufively ; is called poor Robin’s 
plantain, and faid to fruftrate the bite both of the rattle-fnake and 
of his fuppofed precurfor the pilot-fnake. Erigeron, likewife called 
Robert’s plaintain in Pennfylvania, is deferibed by Dr. Schoeph thus, 
$+ radix repens; folia radicalia ovata, bafi attenuata, dentata denti- 
bus paticis a medio ad apicem glanduliferis, obtufa, pilofa, venis 
paucis. Scapus biuncialis, pedalis, ftriatus, villofus, wniflorus, &c. 
Sc.” Dr. Otto, a refpectable practitioner, informed him, that the 
herb.ought to be given in a plentiful deco¢tion, and alfo applied 
with the root to the wound... The herb of folidago wirga ‘GUrlay 
golden rod, is ufed in the fame mauner.* The root of aletris fa- 
rinofa is taken in powder, or bruifed and fteeped ih liquor; this 
root is,called far-root, blazing ftar, devil’s bit, and greatly efteemed 
both by the Indians and the people of feveral States for many qua 
lities.+ The polygala Sexega is well known. The plantain of Negro 
Cefar we just mention, witha wifh that an authentic account could 
be obtained of the experiments for which he obtained a public res 
ward, . Many credible teftimonies agree in the fact, that the Indians 
have extraordinary #kill in curing the bites of ferpents; but whether 
any fpecific antidote is known appears doubtful: the plants in ufe 

act, however, as. powerful fudorifics and:abforbents : a narrative on 
this fubje& would here be too prolix for our plan. 


* Schoeph defcribes it as Airfuta, radice amara: Bartram as ¢ having flender purple 
Ralks, rifing a foot high, with a {pike of fine yellow flowers, for near one-third part 
of the length of the plant,” fays it is much extolled. 

+ Bartram fpeaks of it principally as a *¢ remedy in grievous pains of the bowels ;"” 
and fays, it has a ftalk eighteen inches long, with a fine {pike of white flowers fix 
inches in lensth, blooming ia June, and growing plentifully in the back, parts of the 
country. 


Of 
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Of late years madnefs: of dogs has’ been ‘more frequent ;. the 
iwertia diformis, recommended by Clayton, fhouid be tried.* 

In the fearch of new medicines, fpicy trees and balmy ever-greens 
are particularly inviting, The fwamps of the low country abound 
in plants of aromatic fcent; the magnolia glauca, fo frequent in 
them, feems to ‘hold out-her fragrant lilies and crimfon bevrries to 
the fkeleton-prey of Stygian vapours ; probably her lovely fifters aré 
alfo compaffionate.+ 

Indigenous efculents claim attention in’ feveral views. Thott 
roots, herbs, grains and barks, -that in cafe of need can fupport life, 
may be ufeful to travellers in the wildernefs, and to troops that 
carry on an Indian war; the favages make this ufe of the inner 
bark of the elm, and the roots of aralia axdicaulis. ‘The fallads of 
many kinds, gathered in divers parts of the country during {pring, 
fhould. be generally known. Several wild fruits might be improved 
by culture, as walnuts, crab-apples, papaws, anzoxa, plums, 
grapes, perfimons, honey-locutt, eleditfa triacanthos ; fome perfons 
have planted orchards of this and made plenty of metheglin from 
the fweet pods. While the fugar maple is of late juftly valued, its 
kindred alfo merit more attention : we are credibly informed, that 
in Canada eenly good fugar is made from the weaker juice of the 
red maple, a tiee that abounds through all the States. The chefnut 
oak is faid by Schoeph to yield in {pring a copious agreeable drink 
_ other trees may have fimilar faps. Aromatic plants deferve notice 3 
the barks of young faffafras and of calycanihus floridus + tnuch re- 
femble cinnamon: the acorus calamus is under name of {pice-wort, 
ufed in Maflachufetts. The plants ufed as tea in divers parts de- 
ferve examination: the caffe, called South fea tea tree, is obfcurely 
known, but has long been famous among the Indians.§ 7 

Many vegetable, dies are already in ufe, both among the Indians 
-and the inhabitants ; fome of them are alfo recorded by writers, but 
a collection of feattered practice, and a felection of the beft in every 
kind, are yet wante!. In this branch, the practice of other countzies 
may alfo be adopted: thus the rbus toxicodendron vernix, varnith 


* See Gron. Virginia. 
+ Serpent. Virg. Sarfaparilla, &¢. wants no mention ; feveral cannot be find room. 
+ Called Carolina allfpice. 3 
§ They call it yaupan, and drink. an infudion of the leaves in copious draughts, 
both as a dietetic and inebyiating, It grows near the fea in the fouthern States, ten or 
twelve feet high, 
; tree, 
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tree, poifon afh, is probably the fame with the valuable fpecies of 
Japan.* | 

Saps, roots, leaves, flowers, barks, may be ufeful in a variety of 
modes; for example—The roots of afculus pavia, /carlet hor/e . 
chefnut, and of jucca_ filamentofa, filk grafs, are wled for foap 3+ 
chefnuts can be prepared for the fame ufe. The two kinds of myrica, 
candle berry myrtle, are known: the melia axedarach grows in the 
fouth, under the name of dead tree, but its berries are not yet inufe — 
for tallow, as in Japamst The afclepias, called /keweed, has a fine 
white down in its pods, which in Maffachufetts is carded and {pun 
into very good wick-yarn. While oaks abound, an extract of their 
barks might, as an article in tanning, be a valuable export. 

Vegetable medicines for cattle are very interefting ; a critical coms 
parifon of European treatifes, with what is written and pradtifed 
in America, will point out the beft. 

The beauties of the American flora are yet difplayed only to thofe 
admirers, who have fought them, in fields and woods, from {pring 
to autumn, in northern and fouthern climes, in the grand magni- — 
flora and the humble lily of the valley. Many of the wild flowers 
would adorn gardens, and embellifh groves and meadows: but a 
great part of thefe are known only in their native places, and fome 
have not even obtained a vernacular name. Flowery farubs are gra- 
dually coming into more notice ; and fome of the finett will endure 
the winter of Pennfylvania; the chionanthus, /xow drop, fringe | 
tree, calycanthus floridus, bignonia radicans, trumpet flower, and the 
beautiful Fravklinia, all grow well near Philadelphia.§ Several of 
the trees moft agreeable by foliage, bloom or lofty growth, have a 
fpontancous wide range, and others will, under a fkilful hand, pats 
their natural limits. || 


% By the travels of Prof. Thunberg, we find great analogy between Japan and 
North-America: thus the perfimon grows there: the cones of the alder are in com< 
mon ufe for black dye. 

+ They grow in the fouthern States. 

} Ati oil is prefled which becomes equally folid with tallow. Thunberg. 

{| The laft is in Mr. Bartram’s garden from fifteen to twenty feet high, and has 
not been affected with five fevere winters within twelve years, though its native 
place is Georgia. The flowers are large and fragrant, with lily-like petala, and a tuft 
of gold-coloured ftamina. | 


f} Bignonia catalpa fourifhes in and beyond Pennfylvania. 
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Our remarks on the animal domains fhall begin. with the {mall 
tribes, becaufe fome of thefe do. remarkable mifchief. The Hef- 
fian fly has for feveral years made great havoc in the wheat fields 
through all the middle States, * and the canker worms, caterpillars, and 
other vermine, lay wafte the orchards; fome remedies will hopefully 
refult from the inquiries, of late, begun in feveral places. Hofts 
of locufts fome years infeft the woods, and caufe-confiderable 
damage by devouring the leaves of trees over large diftricts, many of 
which decay when thus expofed_ to the burning fun ; they lie in the 
ground for a period of years, not yet afcertained ; appear in the lat- 
ter part of the {pring, when the oaks are in perfect foliage, and in a 
few weeks difappear. + 

Venomous infects are rare, and obfcurely known, as fie feem 
confined to the woods. A {pecies of thefe, called mountain {pider, 
that haunts the inner parts of the fouthern States, is faid to be large, 
firong enough to take {mall birds in the net, and by his fting to 
produce violent pains at the heart, inflammations with alternate cold 
{weats, tremors, frenzy, and death,.if proper cure is not obtained. 
In the middle State there is a black fpider, whofe bite cauifes great 
pains and a tranfient blindnefs, but is not mortal. A large ant, 
with a long fting, common in, Maryland and farther fouth, is alfo 
very noxious, * 

Among the handfome infects of America, the fire fiy is the firtt ; 
thoufands of thefe illumine the fummmer nights, and by their gam- 
bols in the air, prefent a fky full of falling {tars ;¥ but the Ameri- 
gans know not where thefe lamps are hid in the long winter nights. 

A ftriking mechanism is remarkable in the horn beetles of various 
kinds, and elpecially in the wood fawer, who with two curve jne 
wardly dentated prongs, can cut off {mall twigs of trees. We 
yenture to adda zoophyton in the Ohio country, which alternately 

* Neftling in the joints of the ftalks, they bite it off before the grain is ripe. 2 : 

_ They feem to extend far, as many hundred acres upoa the Ohio are faid to be 
F {poliated by them ; yet, is their depredation lecal and varying, fo that different parts 
Rave their turn ; they were in Pennfylvania eighty years ago, and with the fame qua- 
lities, as we find by old Swedifh records, which alfo add that the Indians fed upon 


them, 
+ Thunberg defcribes thofe of Japan in the fame manner, wages the name of lampyr/$ 


Japonica. 
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is vegetable and animal.* But without fuch extraordinary phenee 
menon, the economy of the numerous little animals is wonderful 
enough to awaken our attention, efpecially in this country, where it 
is yet unexplored. 

Thirty or forty fpecies of fnakes are counted, but feveral are very 
imperfectly known, efpecially thofe which are rare or local, The 
horn fnake is now feldom feen, but many accounts agree, that the 
{pur of his tail is fo venemous, as to kill young trees, if by accident it 
firikes them. The king fnake of the fouth is not feen, we believe, 
far north. The double-headed fnake may be a monftrous produc- 
tion ; but two fpecimens of it are found in New-England, and two 
more are now in Mr. Peale’s mufeum: that fome kinds of ferpents 
charm birds and fquirrels is a faét, but in what manner we know not. 
Fortunately the fmaller number is venomous, but which fpecies 
fhould be avoided, is an interefting queftion ; though the green f{nake, 
imperceptible in the grafs, is harmlefs, fome that occafionally come 
near houfes, are not fo. 

On quadrupeds in general, two inquiries are interefting; what is 
the {pecific difference from thofe of the fame genus in the eaftern 
world ? And how doth the fame {pecies vary in America under dif 
ferent latitudes? In the firft the tygers and panthers require particu- 
Jar notice; in the feeond the bear, which frequents the interior coun- 
try from north to fouth; and the panther, which has alfo a wide 
range. Among thofe. peculiar to North-America, the moofe deer is 
yet, we believe, undefcribed, and known to few perfons below the 
fouth of Canada.~ The opoflum, common in America, and long 
known for fingularities, is yet unexplored in the greateft of all, to 
wit, that the female breeds her young at her teats within the falfe 


* This was communicated to Dr. Nicholas Collin, reétor of the Swedifh churches 
in Pennfylvania, by a refpectable miffionary, who had long been among the Indians, 
and had feen this animal, but would not have his name mentioned, as the matter may 
appear incredible ; it is three or four inches high, and after having crawled about the 
woods, is fixed in the ground, becoming a plant with a fiem through its mouth, &c. 
Tt 1s analogous to the vegetable fly of Dominica, that buries itfelf in the groynd, dies, 
and {prings up like a young coffee plant, for which it is often miftaken, until the root 
Upon examination is found to be the head, feet, and body of the animal. See the Na- 
tural Hifory of Dominica, by Thomas Atwood, publifhed 179% 

+ Some years ago one was exhibited in Philadelphia; it is a large animal with very: 

“high fore legs, a fhort neck, &c. , | 
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belly : many perfons in diftant quarters affert they have feen them 
_ adhering to the teats when fmallasapea. The vaft mammoth. is 
perhaps yet ftalking through the weftern wildernefs; but if he is no 
more, his remains fhould be carefully gathered, fad attempts made 
to find a whole fkeleton of this giant, to whom the elephant: is but a 
ealf. | 

The great herds of buffaloes in the weftern country are a valuable 
national poffeffion, a wanton deftruétion of them fhould be checked, 
and trial of domettication would, perhaps, be both ep abheass: ane 
ufeful. 

The great number of birds in the old fettlements have been defcribed, 
but many equivocally, and our knowledge of their habits is in gene- 
ral very {mall. ‘The Americans fhould not indifcreetly deftroy thofe 
deemed of no value; who knows what part is affigned to them in the 
economy of nature ? Perhaps the numerous tribes. of woodpeckers 
fave many trees from deftructive worms. As to the ufeful and orna- 
mental birds, they demand protection againft licentious and greedy 
tyranny ; the beautiful and melodious birds diminifh faft, and the 
turkeys, once fo abundant, have long ago been drove into the remote 
woods. 

General knowledge of the fithes of America is very limited and 
confufed: of; thofe in the weftern waters we have only reports ; 
there never has been from eye witnefs a tolerable account of the cat 
fith, that weighs from feventy to one hundred pounds. Thofe proper 
in fith ponds cannot be feleéted without knowing what kind of water, _ 
food, &c. they require. 

Natural hiftory demands efteem from American feminaries of 
learning; and honorary degrees in this purfuit would be much better 
beftowed than on minifters of the gofpel, the only good of which is, 
to increafe the privilege of, and beget a blind veneration for a clafs of 
men who ought to be diftinguifhed from fociety by nothing but their 
fuperior piety and virtue: the principal feminaries fhould immedi- 
ately form botanical gardens, on a plan fo liberal as gradually to re=| 
ceive all thetrees, fhrubs, and plants moft valuable in every re{pect, 
Mufeums are alfo very important, for exhibition of both native 
and foreign productions.* Finally, it is neceffary to fix ge- 


* That of Mr. Peale in Philadelphaa, commaenced a few years ago, is by his lau- 
‘Gable care coming inte reputation both at home and abroad, and merits the public pa- 
" @wonage., 
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neral names for every vegetable and animal of public utility, that great 
numbers may receive and impart information. 


METEG ROLOGICAL INQUIRIES. 


Changes in the atmofphere have fuch important confequences 
on the affairs of human life, that the art of prognofticating them is 
very beneficial. It has of late years been cultivated with great affi- 
duity in various parts of Europe, and the feries of obfervations will 
gradually form a fyftem that may at leaft unite probable conjectures 
with much certain knowledge. Several circumftances of the United 
States point out correfponding inquiries—they are fubject to fudden ° 
gufts of wind, and fome tornados that rapidly pafs over a {pace of 
one or two hundred miles: from the beginning of fpring till the 
fetting in of winter, thefe occafion many unhappy accidents on their 
extenfive coafts and ample navigable rivers. ‘Their tranfient ftrokes 
are, however, not comparable to thofe fevere ftorms that generally vifit 
the Americans two or three times in that feafon: after thefe, the ga- 
zettes announce numerous deplorable fhipwrecks, and other difafters ; 
coming from the eaft with heavy rains, they generally caufe inunda- 
‘tions, which overflow a yvaft extent of meadow grounds, on the 
lengthy rivers and winding creeks, and fometimes damage wharfs 
and ftores of commercial towns. A forefight of all-thefe would 
enable them to elude theirfury : veffels might ftay in port, or feek.a 
fhelter ; merchandife miglit be fecured; the hay might be removed, 
and the cattle, which fometimes. perifhes by the fudden rife of the 
water. In fummer the fudden gufts happen generally towards even- _ 
ing, after a fultry calm for fome hours: when attended with thunde 
and rain, warning is given by the rifing clouds: thofe witha clear 
fky are lefs frequent, and preceded only by light eddies in the air for 
fome minutes. The tornados are probably announced by fome re- 
markable fymptoms, though their happily rare occurrences has pre- 
vented attention ; the air is, we believe, very fultry for two er three 
days, and on the laft, fomewhat hazy with tremulous light breezes 
from the weft. The eaiterly ftorms are ufhered in by the gra- 
dual thickening of the clouds and increafe of the wind for many 
hours. . | 

The irregularity of the feafons is a great impediment in the bufi- 
nefs of focial life; the fallacious appearance of an early fpring often — 
invites the hufbandman and gardener to planting and. fowing, 
which will be injured by fevere frofts and cold rains. The beginning 
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of winter varies alfo by feveral weeks: after the firft of December, 
mild weather is often changed into cold, that within two or three days 
fills the rivers of the northern and middle States with ice, by which 
veilels outward bound are detained, and thofe coming on the coaft 
fuffer feverely. A greater difadvantage of this variation is, uncers 

tainty of the feeding time, on which much depends the future crop ; 
if it is too early, the luxuriance of autumnal vegetation exhautfts the 
root ; if too late, it cannot acquire fufficient firmnefs to bear the froft. 
The. Americans have two prognoftics of winter which are founded in 
Nature: the migration of wild geefe fhows that the northern waters 
are freezing, and that they may expect fevere north-wefterly winds : 
abundance of rain, by cooling the air and wetting the earth, prepares 
both for the impreflion of the frofts; increafing number of par- 
tridges, pheafants, and other ground birds in the populous pats, 
with the appearance of bears, doth alfo indicate that the weftern 
woods are already covered with fnow. Mild winters are always fuc- 
ceeded by cold fprings. Early thunder is a fure token of immediate 
cold weather fora week or two. The progrefs of the vernal feafon 
would moft probably appear from an accurate Culendarium Flore ; 
the bloom and foliation of fome trees being unfolded, not by an occa- 
fional warmth of the air, but by a gradual penetration of the heat te 
their deeps‘oots, proves at leaft an afcendancy of the Verne tees a= 
ture not eafily overcome by the northerly gales, 

The fudden alterations of cold and heat throughout the year 
would often be lefs injurious to health, by forefeeing them : general 
rules are thefe, exceflive warmth for the feafon feldom continues 
above a few days, and quickly changes into the oppofite extreme: 
fine days in winter, fpring, and latter part of autumn are immedi- 
ately fucceeded by cold and wet, rain or {now, according to feafon 
and latitude ; wherefore they are calied weather breeders, 
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